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MODERN TRAVELL 




INDIA. 

[\ region of Asia, lying between lat. flo awl 

40' ami 15. lioumled, N., l»y the llir»al]l 
, E., by the BiirrankiMwR'T aotl the Hay of IJen}'3l 

iiidian Ocean; aiul \V., by the Indian Ocean, the Indus, mid 
ttic Siiiitnftbn Mountains.] 



XJlTDEff tlio classical appellation of tndfa, llu‘ an¬ 
cients iippear to have comprised the whole of that vast 
regioTi of Asia stretching oast of Persia and Bactria, 
as fjup as the country ot the Since; its northern 
boundary being tlie Scythian desert, and its southern 
limit, the ocean. The nknie is genojj^aUy supiisosed’ta 
have been derived from the river Indus, which water.s 
its western extremity, and which .signiiies the Blue or 
Black River. The extensive application of the word 
renders il, however, more probable, that it was emi*' 
ployed to denote the country of the/m/i, ornAsiati^j' 
Bthiops; answering to the Persian IIind(>o<rSt^n, or 
the country of the Hindoos.* By the Brahmih^, the 

All V 

■ * The Greeks gave tfhc appclbidrm of Indians both to the south¬ 
ern nations of Africa and to the Hindoos, using the wurd& Liulian 
and Ethiop as convertible terms, i Icrodotu.s desrritics the eastern 
Etltiops, or Indians, os didering from those of Africa by their UnK 
hair, as'Qppiiscd to the woolly head of tne Oalfrc. Virgil «]> -!'IftJ 
of the Abyaslnbm Ethiops under the same name. (Gcctrjf* I*.- 

Perinlus. PxeL Uis. 10.11. ; ii'W. 
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«;onntry is dononniunlpd Mcdhymna^ nr J\Mhya- 
b'kumi^ the* ceutriil land,* and ]*u)iyahlimm^ tlin land 
of virtno; a])]>(*lJ:ition.s vii^uc and nnnu*ani1»^ : it is 
also called Bharat-hktmd^ the kingdom of Bharat, 
who is fabled to have been its iirst iiamarch. 'i'akeii 
in its most exteiulcd a])]>licati(>ii, as denoting the 
countries inhabited by the llindoosi^ it tutnijn'ises a. 
c:onsid(*rable territory west of the Indus ; and ])art 
of Affghanistan, as well as Tatta and Snide, must be_ 
included within its Ihnits.t By the MohaTnnu'daii 
writers, the term Ilindostan is restricted to ilu! eleven 
provinces lying to the north of the Nerbudtiah river, 
which belonged to the empire of tlie Mogul sovereigns 
oflhdhi. This is now usiualJy distinguisiied as Ilin¬ 
dostan rro])er. :{■ 

•loni's’s Works. 4to, i. 114. Ilryant’s Anal., b. 271?, ti sn/. No .surk 
wtmls, Mr. Wilkins s,-iys, :is Iliruloo or :m> to In* found 

111 the Sanscrit dictionary. The nanu*. howc^c^, whii'h sc>c*ni.s (o 
liave orifcin.'iUsi with the i'ersians, is as .'UKieiil as llie earliest [iro- 
fane history extant. 

t * The appellation, Middle l;ind, is said to have been gi\cn to 
the tountry trorn its occupying the centre of the hack of the Jor- 
toise that supports the world. The Chinese, however, in like 
m.'iimer, call tiieir country (7/the central kinj-doin, and 
'IV/iott'kfrif, the centre of the woild, 'Phis geographical place of 
honour has lieeri < Liiined by many sc^nii-harhaious nations. 

t “ Whether Sind, westward of tlie Indus, belongs properly to 
fl*ersia or to Indi-i, is, perhaps, as doiilnful a iircunislain'e as the 
appropriation ol K}?>'pt to Asia or to Allica. Strabo and Arri.in, 
after Kratosthenes, declare India liiniled by the Indus westward; 
yet, in this direction, our ino<lern Sind extends considerably be¬ 
yond theriAer, while it is generally assigned to Hindustan by the 
Kasterii writers.”- Ocskmoy’s Tiovels, vol. i. p. MO, 'J'lie tJrie^- 
ials distinguLsh. iierliaps aibitr.nrily, lK‘tw(Y'n Sind and Hind : they 
apjdy the latter word to India, (.is /{«/o nl Jh/nl, tlie Indian Se.i,) 
the roniuTlo the IVrsiaii siiie of the Indus, irilerbelot says,that 
the IVrsians call the Abyssinians Smh Ilnnlou, bl:uk Indians. Can 
Sinde 1 h' a lontraction of the two words ■' 

^ *' Strictly speaking, the nana* onglit to be applied only to tb.at 
part wliich lies to the nortli, of the parallels of 21° or 2iP, aHic 
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• ' Some modern jofco'^^rapliers consider the limits of 
llindostaii as cro-cxtensive with tliose of the Jliiuh)0 
religion. “ This delineation,” Mr. Hamilton remarks, 
has the adv^anta^re of heinp sliij;'iilarly well ileliiied 
on three sides hy strong natural harriers. Acwjrdingf 
to tliis iirrangcinent, llindosian is separated, on the 
north, from the table-land of Tibet, I)y the lofty chain 
of tlie Himalaya mountains, which commences at the 
Indus ahoiit the ;t5tlv dejjfree of N. latitude, and pass¬ 
ing' (lashmere in the same parallel, extends theni’e in 
a south-easterly direction to an unas«Mn*tained distance 
beyond the limits of Itootan. To the south, Hindostan 
is every where bounded ])y the ocean, .'ind on the west, 
hy the course of the river IjhIus. To the east, its 
limits are more dillicult to define; but the most dis¬ 
tinct are llte range of hills and forests that skirt the 
liengal districts of fJliiltagong and Tiperah, and stretth 
north to the llrahinaputra, near to wliere that im¬ 
mense river, after having long fiowed almost due west, 
makes a sudden sw'eop to the south, lii this nortli- 
eastern i'<»rner, the Hindoo religion is irregularly dif¬ 
fused, as it extends, fur beyond the limits assigned, into 
Assam ami Cdssay, while that of Buddha prevails in 
Bootan, and protrudes into the Brahminical regions on 
the hanks of the Teesta.”* 

The extent to which the Hindoo or Brahminical 

Nerlniddah river is, indeed, the reputed southern iKmndary of 
j Jiuuloost.in, as far an it goes; and the southern frontiers of llcngal 
and Hahiir compose iiic roinaiiKler of it. The countries on tins 
of this Hue, according to tlie Indian geographers, go under 
the general iminc of Deccan, and toinprise nearly one half of the 
tract gencndly known by the name of the .Mogul empire. But, as 
the term Jlindoostan has been applied in a lax sense to this whole 
region, It may lie neccsii.iry to distiiiguibh the northern part of it 
by the n.*une of HiiidcHistaii /*ro/>fcr.”— Hxnstki.i/s Mtsmoir, p, xix. 

* UamUlou’8 Description of lliudosuuij vol. i, ]i. xvlil, 

li 2 
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faith has prevailed, can hardly he admitted, however, . 
as fixing the geogra])hical boundary of the country, 
which must he detennined either by its nnturid or by 
its political limits. The latter, after uiulorgoiiig per¬ 
petual changes, have, by the concpiests of tlie IJritish, 
been extended eastward into the Buddhic states ; and 
neither the course of the Indus nor that of the (ranges 
has at any time served to circumscribe the faith or 
the power of India, or to protect her frontier from in-^ 
vasion. Rivers may serve as lines of demarcation 
between territorial subdivisions or petty principalities, 
but they are ill adapted to constitute the permanent 
barriers of empire. Under the a])pe]lation of Ultra- 
Gaiigetic India, some writers have improperly com¬ 
prised the whole groupe of countries lying between 
the Ray of Rengal and the Chinese Sea. This is the 
Lesser India of Alarco Polo, which he distiuguisljcs 
that term from the Greater India, exteiuling from 
w. pe Comorin to Sindc. Resides these two Indies, 
he mentions a third, which lie calls the Middle or 
Second India, comprehending Abyssinia and the Ara¬ 
bian coast as far as the Persian Gulf.* According to 

*■ • Marsilen’s Marco Polo, p. 717. and note 14r»4. ** The division 
terme<l the Greater India,” according to the Venetian Traveller, 
extends from Maiihar” {the (loromandcl coast) “ to Kesma- 
eomn” (Kcj-Mckran), and comprehends thirteen Lirge king¬ 
doms.” He professedly Aiel|^ only the provinws and cities that 
lie upon the sca-aiast. Am^hg these arc enumerated, the inovincc 
of Mailbar (so called from a word signifying a passage or ferry, in ^ 
allusion to llama’s bridge); the kingdom of Murphih or Monml 
(Masuliimtam, the MchvUa oi Ptolemy, anciently Telingana); the 
province of Lac, Loan, or iMr (ctnijectured to be the central Car¬ 
natic or district of Arcot); the kingdom of Koitlam (('ochin); the 
province of Kumari (Comorin); the kingdom of Defj/ (Dilla, now 
Canara)* tlie kingdom of Malnltar (which he places N. of this, in 
tlic Concan); the kingdom of Guzemt; that of Kanan (or Tana 
the true reading agd meaning are doubtful) ; the kingdom of 
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ttnotlier threefold division of the Indies, the first India 
exlcudcd from Persia to'the Indus; the second, from 
the Indus to the Gaiip^es; while the third compre¬ 
hended the Ultra-Gangetic countries.* Under the 
hiiniliar plirase, the East Indies, adopted from the 
I*<irtuguesc, the islands of the Indian archipelago are 
generally included; and it is singular, that the name 
of the West Indies, ^vhich has led to this distinc¬ 
tion, should now designate only a groupe of islands, 
colonized by Whites, and pcojiled with Africans. The 
mistake of ColumbUs, who at first supposed that he 
had reached India by a transatlantic course, has been 
perjietuated, strangely enough, in the misnomer by 
which the aboriginal iiopulation of the Americas, the 
copper-coloured race, are denominated Indians; that 
is, Etliiops or blacks. It would be useless, however, 
to attempt to correct a nomenclature so long esta¬ 
blished. The word India has fortunately retained^ 
specific meaning, notwithstanding the difficulty ofjfV * 
termining its proper geographical extent; and though 
llindostan may he deemed, in some respects, the pre¬ 
ferable appellation, (as coiresponding to Hindoo and 
lliudostaiiee, the terms applied to the natives and 
tlieir vernaculai’ dialect,) the more classical and more 
convenient name of India seen\g likely to prevail; more 
especially as British India is the only convenient dc-. 
sigiiatioiL of our vast and ever-growing territory [in 
those regions. The more popular word has, therefore, 
, been adopted as the title to the present volumes, in 

baia (in the peninsula of Gujcr&t); the kingdom iSpitfnatA (Su- 
mennt, near Point ]3iu); and lastly^ that of Kesmaddfatii supposed 
by Major Rcnneil to he KcJ-Mekran: Cutch impossibly Intended. 

* Marsden’s Marco Polo, note 14A4. ** In the early part of the 
fiftocnih century, we dtut the definition of India made to compre¬ 
hend nearly the same ])urtion of the globe as that on which we ko 
vaguely bestow Uie apiHilliition of Uie East Indies.’* 
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wliicli it will bo used as ffcnerally synonymous and 
convertible witli Iliiidostiiii, but udraittiug of a some- 
wluit M'ider lutiiiide. 

We are not yet in possession of Cixact data frjr de¬ 
termining tin; superficial extent of this vast regiori, 
even were its northern and eastern liouiidaries better 
defined.* Mr. Hamilton estimates its extreme length, 
from the llimahiyu mountains to Ca])e Comorin, at 
about inOO miles, and its extreme breadth, fi'oin E. to 
at about 1500; but, on account of the irregularity 
of its figure, the total snperiicial area cannot, lie 
thinks, he estimated at more thnn 1,280,000 English 
Fipiare miles. This statement, which has been adopted 
M. Afalte Bmn, assigns 558,000 square miles to 
the British territoiy, 550,000 to the territories of 
British allies and trihiitarles, and 177^^00 to the inde- 
pendeut states, as they stood in the year 1820. Within 
this area is included a population which has been sup¬ 
posed to amount to at least 134 million souls. IVL do 
Humboldt, however, allowing only 100,200 square 
marine leagues to Ilindostan, estimates the total po¬ 
pulation at only 101 millions, being 925 by tlie square 
league. The population of the British empire in India, 
including that of the allied and tributary powers, 
which Mr. Hamilton cst;lmates at 123 millions, is rated 
by M. de Humboldt at only 00 millions; a difference 
of 43 millions, or nearly a third. It is reasonable to 
suppose that a mean estimate may approximate to the 
truth. At present, we can do no better than give the 
items of tloifese widely discordant calculations, which 

'(t'f ■' 

• ** The extent of Ulndoostan Projjcr is about equal to T’rance, 
Gcimany, Hoh(?min, Ilunijary, Switeerland, Italy, and the Low 
(Juuntries rnllertively} aiultlie Deccan and Peninsula are about 
equal m the Jlritish Islands, Spain, and Turkey in Europe."— 
llisNNiiiiji/s Mviiioirt p. xix. 
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may at least sliew tlie'maimer in wTncli tlic population 
is distributed. 

nniTisii INDIA. 

PrcsicUiwcy. Stjufirr Vojndtition* 


Bengal, B.ih.ar, luul Benares ■ ••• 
Additions in lliiidostan, fsinre 

BJ2,0(XI 

3!1,0(M>,(KM)» 

A.D. 17<5;"i. 

Guiwal, Knma(Kin, .and the tract 
l>etwi*en the Sutuleje and the 

148,000 

18,00(MM)0 

Jumna. 

18,000 

.500,000 


32Ji,000 

57.5(M).(HK) 

Madras Presidency. 

154,000 

15.<MKt,000 

Homliay Presidency. 

'rerTitt)ries in tlie Deccan acquired 

11,000 

2,500,000 

sinct' 1815. 

fiO.tXHl 

8,000,000 


5.’).‘1,()00 

83,000,(MX. 


nntTTsir allies and TiiiRUTAiirr.s. 


The Nizam. 

‘M;,(KM) 

10,000,<MK) 

I'he N.agpoor Ilajah. 

7o,f)0o 

3,tMX),000 

The K ing of Oude . 

20,(HX) 

3,0(K),(MM) 

Tht: Guicowar . 

18,(MM) 

2,(XM),(KK) 

Kol ah. Bwmdee, and Bopaul • • • • 

14,(MX) 

1,5(K1,(M)0 

The Mysore Tlajah . 

27.(MM) 

3,000,()00t 

The Satarah Rujali (or Peishwa)- • 

]4,0(K) 

1,.500,(KM) 

Travancore and ('ochin . 

8,000 

1,000,(MM) 

Other llajalxs and petty Chiefs • • • • 

2a‘),(M)0 

15,000,000 


5r>0,(KK» ^ 

40,(KK).000 


• In iaOl-2, tlipreturns made to th« GoTcmor-gencrabwith regart^ 
to the state of the Bengal Presidency, gave the following results;' 

Vtij»datUm» 

Calcutta division. 11,725,(MX) 


Dacca division . 5,297,7H9 

M<Hirshedal)ad .*. 5,005,340 

Patna.about 7 'X)0,000 

Benares . ",064,325 


:io,f»72,454 


t In the territories of the Mysore B^ah, in 1804, there were 
4112,<!12 families, including 2,171,754 souls, of these families, 
17,000 were Mohammedans; 25,370 Brahmins; 72,627 ILingalts; 
and 2 (Xj 3 Jains. 
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INDEPENDENT STATES. 



bqutin; MilcSt 

ropulntifitu 

Tiic Ncpaul Uajah. 

• •• 5;i,ono 

2,000,000 

'The Lahore Itaj.ah . 

• .5(i,(H)0 

:{.< 100,000 

The Ameers of Siiide. 

.. 24,(ICO 

1,0LK),000 

Tho Dominions of Siiuiia. 

... 40,000 

4,<KIU,0UO 

The King of Caubul. 

• •• lu,0<:o 

1,000,000 


, 177.miO 

11,000,000 

BitiTrsii India . 

'. .Ti.'i.OOO 

iiJl.oOO.OOO 

Ai.mks and Tjiiuutaki ks ■. 

.'i.'.O.IHU) 

4<(.(HI0.OO0 


l'"7.0oo 

ll,0Ol»,000 

Grand Totivl. 

^ 1,2C 

i:;-i iioo.(HH)* 

According to Humboldt + 



■S’w. Ah/7/j ' 

" 1 

I'he three Presidencies, with Pro- 

J-i7 .li(l ' 

1 ’ i\ 

vinres newly actpiired. 

4!»,2 -) 

11.;!, 

Countries under the jirotection of 



tlic Compmiy. 

40.900 j7 

»ii '"00 4211 

Indeiicudcnt India. 

]9,0i;0 2i, 

rP- t ti\ J47.'i 


109,KJO I{)],(j00,0<,.) <J?r 


• Hamilton, vol. 1. p. xxxvi. 

t llumbcjliU, Pcrs. Nnrr., vol. vl. pp. 337. <>• 'n these estjinaJcs, 
the pnjuilalion of Ceylon and the Isles is hol incnided. Mr. Wul- 
l.iee gives the following as the nearest approximation to Uie fact 
that he could arrive at. 

Under the direct government of Great nritam* • • • GO,(100,0(10 

Under the dir&ct lulluciiix! of the British Go\cm- 


ment . 40,000,000 

*' Under Independent Chiefs. 20,000,000 

In the Islands of the Indian Seas. 20,000,(KHj 


140,000,(MK) 

Tho population of Orissa is supposetl to be al)Out 4,500,000 

.Hyderabad. 2,.'}00,000 

V •« -.Khandcish . 2,000,000 

...Naundcre. 600,000 

.Bcrar. 2,0(K),000 


11,.500,000 


In these provinces, the Mohammedans arc as 1 to 10; except in 
Khandcish, wlicfc they are as 1 to G. In the district of Chittagong, 
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Tlie following table will exhibit the geographical 
divisions according to what has appeared to us the 
most couvenient and distinct, if not an unexceptionable 
arrangement. 


Antdent 

DiinsioM. 

Saraswali 


Khasya 


I. NOUTllEllK INDIA. 


I 1. (labhineiT 
1 2. tipper tahorc 
3. Doab of liu- ‘’Ut- 
Icj andJumtui 
>4. (iiirwalptrScrloagur) 

[5. KiiniarHni 

If). NepaiiJ.Ncpaul Ttajah. 

. iiot>tan .. ... Deb Rajah. 


Jn jmspasion of 
I Sliah of Caubu). 

^Bengal Presldenry, 


.Saroswat 


IT. INDIA PIIOPER. 

1 . Sindetio, 

1. Pwnj.nib, or Lower . 

J.ore }SdkBA).h. 

'tan 


rl. Punj.-i: 

J uiiiio 
]2. y 'U 
*? SimiL' 


}• 


. Shah of CaubuL 


UiOatatiish '*• .flomtay PiwiJency. 

T . f Bombay Presidency. 

5. Gujerat.. \ The Guikwar. Slndia.,. 

ii. Central. 

c, . r * I Sindla, llolkar. Nabob of 

Sar^watl A .1 Bhopaul, Puar Raj8h,&c. 

Gujaraiash'^ 1 See vol. iv. p. 237- 

(.7* Bajpootana .Bengal Presld. Rajpoots. 

iii. Gangetic. 

t B. Dclld .Bengal Presld. Seik Rajah. 

^ 9. Agra........ Bengal l*Tesid'. Sindia, dec. 

1 19. Oude . King of Oude. 

11. Allahabad .Beng.Pres. Bunddacbiefi. 


tra. 


Canyacubja 


Tirhootiya 1 

Magadha 1 .Isengal Presidency. 

Gaura 13. Bengal.J , 


U' ' 

)■ iki 


containing 2987square miles,the population Is estlmst^ at 1,200,OQ0; 
in which there are 3 Mohammedans to 5 Hindoos. AssiBA, which nnoy 
now be regarded as a British po8ses8lon« contained. In 1801, a popu- ' 
latlon o£ about 599,000 souls, scattered over60,000 square miles. . 

n & 
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THE DECCAK OR SOrTHEHX IXOTA. 
^1. Orissa \ kt. 


J .. ^ ^ ,BetiRSl PreslU. . 

(1) OrissaPioper^ ...f 

(2) Kuttak ) ' 

2. Northern Circars 

(1) Ganjam 

(4) Masulipatam 
GiHitoor. 

3. Gondwarra .Nagpoor Raj. Deng. Pres. 

4. Berar.Nagpoor R;yali. Nizam. 

5. Seeder \ 

6. Naundeer > .The Nhsam. 

Maharashtrat 7- Hyderabad) 

8. Kandeiah.Bombay Presid. Holkar. 

8. Aurangabad .Bombay I^esid. Nizam. 

10. BeiinpoOT (oar Viala-r Bombay l*resid. Sattarah 
poor) I and Kolapoor Rajahs. 

IV. THE PENINSULA, OH INDIA S. OP THE KRISHNA. 

1 1. Balaghaut 'arKarnatal.Madras Presidency. 

2. Mysore'.... ..Mysore Rajah, and ditto. 

3. Gofanbetoor ^ 

4. Salem (including Bar-1 

ramahal) >Madraa Presidency. 

{ $. Canara I 

6. Malabar j 

7. Cochin .Cochin Rajah. 

8. Travancore .Travancore R^ah. 

8. Itie Carnatic 

1 (1) Northeroj or Andra 
(2) Central, or Arcot „ 

(5) southern, orlhnjoref »““• 

(including Dindigul 
andTtainevelly) 

The prindpnl geological features of thi» extenniv^ 
region are, the stupendous Himalayan range, the snowy 
mountains which divide India from Tiliet; the vast 
Qahgetic plain; the great sandy desert of the Indus; 
the SolimauQ rai^ which bounds the hasin of the 
Indus on the west; die elevated table-laiid above the 


Nagpoor 


• Madras Presidency. 


Draviia 


Madras Presidency. 


Ghauts; the Viiidhyan mountains, which enclose the 
valley of the Nerbuddah; and the various gronpes 
which l)ear the name of the eastern, western, and 
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Boutlicm Ghauts; the latter, the Malayala rahpfo, ter¬ 
minating at Cape Comorin. The composition and 
character of these diiferent systems of mountains and 
rivers, will he more particularly described in our 
tojjo^raphical view of the respective grand divisions 
of the country. 

With the exception of Cape Comorin at its southern 
extremity, and Diu Head, the southern point of 
Giijerat, India has no great promontories; and the 
only bendings of the coast which merit the name of 
gulfs, are the hay of Cutch and that of Cambay, which 
give a peninsular form to the province of Oiijerat. 
The western C4>ast of the Deccan, although indented 
by numerous creeks, roadsteads, and mouths of rivers, 
has, oil the whole, one uniform direction. Prom Capo 
C/'oniorln to the coast of Jleiigal, there is not a single 
natural harbour, and the roads are encumbered with 
saiid-hauks.^ hlerchant vessels arc obliged to ride at 
a distance of a mile aud a half from shore, and ships 
of war at two miles. So gradual is the declivity of 
the bottom, that the depth, at twenty miles from laud, 
does not exceed fifty fathoms. There are few sea- 
coasts, of such extent, so destitute of islands. lilxclu- 
sive of emerged sand-hanks and mere rocks, Ceylon 
may he said to be the only one. The Laccadives 
{^Lakaha-dwipa^ or hundred-thousand isles) and Mal¬ 
dives (Malaya-dwipa^ Malay islands) run in a chain, 
about 7d miles off the Malabar-coast, from lat. 12° to 
the line: they are, for the most part, unproductive and 
of little value, and many of them are barren rocks. 

THE INDUS. 

The glory of Hindoostan,” it has been remarked, 
fxmsists in its noble rivers; and in this respect, 
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country presents n remarkable contrast to Persia, tlie 
iieif^hbouriiig’ kin^i^dom on tbe west; but the Indo- 
Chinese countries (or what lias been improperly called 
the Ultra-Gaugetic jieuinsula) are still more highly 
favoured. The Indus, the first river, beginning from 
the ivest, is one of the largest in the world. It is 
bupposed to have its source in the northern declivity 
of the Cailas branch of the Himalaya mountains, about 
lat. ai« 30' N., and long. «()** 30' E., within a few 
miles of the sources of the Sutlej. After flowing for 
400 miles in a N.N.W. direction, it bends towards 
the S.AV., and at Draus, in Little Tibet (in lat. 35*^ 
55', long. 70® 48'), receives a large brandi called the 
Lalidauk river. It then pursues its solitary course 
for above 200 miles, through a I'ugged and mountain¬ 
ous country, to MuDay, where it receives the Abas- 
secn; after which, penetrating the highest range of 
the Hindoo Coosh mountains, it passes for fifty miles 
through the lower parallel ranges, to Torbaila, where 
it enters the valley of Clinch, spreading and forming 
innumerable islands. About forty miles lower down, 
near the fort of Attok, in lat. 33° 15', it receives the 
Cuubul nver from the w'est ;* and soon after rushes 

* •* 1 give that name,” (the Caubul river,) says Mr.^Elphin- 
at0hc, ** in conformity to former usage, to a river formed by dif¬ 
ferent streams uniting to the east of Caubul. Two of the most 
considerable come from Hindoo Coosh, through Ghorebund and 
Punjsheer, and derive their names from those districts. They join 
to the N.E* of Caubul, and pursue a south-easterly coursi' till they 
reach Baureekaub. A stream little inferior to those just men¬ 
tioned, comes from the west of Ghuznee, and is joined, to the E. 
of Caubul, by a rivulet which rises in the Paropamisan mountains, 
Jn tile hill called Coficc Baba* This rivulet alone passes through 
i^aubul, and may be said to have given its name to the whole river. 
All tile,streams 1 have mentioned, unite at Baureekaub, and form 
the rh'Of of Caubul, which flows raiudly to Uic East, increased Uy 
all the brooks from the hills on each side. It receives the river ot 
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lliroufjli a narrow opcniiif; into the midst of the 
hranclies of the Solimanu chain of mountains. Its 
stream is liere exceedingly turbulent. Even wlieu the 
w.'itcr is lowest, tlie conflux of these rivers is attended 
hy waves and eddies, with a sound like the sea. But 
when they are swelled by the melting of the snows, a 
tremendous whirlpool is created, the noise of which is 
heard at a great distance. Here, boats arc frequently 
swallowed up or dashed to pieces against the rocks, 
which superstition has invested with legendary terrors. 

At the town of Attok, (wliere properly it may bo 
said to enter India,) the Indus, after having been 
wid(;ly sj)read over a plain, is contracted to the breadth 
of about ,‘100 yards, becoming jiroportionally deep and 
rapid. AVhen its floods are highest, it rises to the 
lop of a bastion about 37 feet in lieight. Tt becomes 
still narrower where it enters the hills ; and at 
Neelaiil), liftecii miles below* Attok, it is said to he not 
more than a stone’s throw across, but extremely rapid. 
Erom Neelaub, it winds jimong hare hills to Karabuugli 
(incorrectly written Calahag), in lat. 33® 7' 39% pass¬ 
ing through the Salt range in a deep, clear, and tran¬ 
quil stream, and thence pursuing a southerly course 
towards the ocean without any further interruption or 
confinement from hills. It enters the rich valley qf 
the Esa-kheh in four great channels, which repeat^ly 

Kaushkaur” (Kashgar river) *• at Kaumeh, near Jellalabad/* 
(whence it is sonicliincs calleil the Kama,) “ and thence runs cost, 
breaks through the inner branches of Hindoo Coosh, and forms 
numerous rapids and whirlpools. After entering the plain of 
Pesliawer, the (Janbul river loses a good deal of its violence, but 
is still rapid. It breaks into different branches, which join again 
after they huve received a river formed by two streams whiA come 
from the \ alleys of Punjeora and Swaul; and having now collected 
all its waters, it enters the Indus a little above Attok. The Caubul 
river is very inferior to the Indus, lieing fordable in many places 
in the dry weaUier.”—ELrHiNSTONjs’s Caittul, vol. i. pp. 183-5. 
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meet and a/?ain separate, but are seldom found niiitod 
in one stream, At Kabeeree Gliaut, in bit. 
tlie main channel, wlieii at the lowest (in January), is 
only about 1000 yards in breadth and twelve feet in 
deptli; but several larf^e braiu’Jies run jiarallel to it. 
The bed of the river here is sand, with a small <jnan- 
tity of mud. The flat country and the islands, which 
are overflowed in the hot season, are an exceedingly 
rich black alluvial soil, well cultivated in many places, 
and in others overgrown with high jungle. 

Below Attok, the Indus receives no stream deserv¬ 
ing the name of a river, from the Avesl, till it is joined, 
at Kaggulwalla, by the Kouruin, from the Holiinaun 
mountains. The only considerable tributary south of 
this, is the (ironiul, the waters of which, being ex¬ 
hausted by irrigation in the northern part of Damaun, 
never reach the Indus excejit wJieii swelled by rains. 
Two smaller streams, the Choudwa and the Wukwa, 
then also pay tlieir tribute to this majestic river. 

On the eastern side, the Indus is joined, at Mittan- 
dakote, by the five rivers of the Punjaub, united in 
one immense stream called the Punjnood. For seventy 
miles above this junction, tlie two streams run nearly 
parallel; and at Ooch, which is fifty miles up, the 
distance between them is not more than ten miles. 
In July and August, the whole of the intermediate 
country is under water; and the villages, with few 
exceptions, are only temporaiy erections. The whole 
of the country to Hyderabad, the cutpilal of Sinde, is 
of a similar description. On the left hank are some 
considerable towns and numerous villages, with canals 
of irrigation leading to them from the river. In this 
part of its course, the Indus frequently eats away its 
banks,' and gradually shifts its course. Although it 
divides into several channels us it approaches the sea, 
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it <lopa not foini a dcslta, like the Nile or tlie Trra- 
vnchJy; tlio lateral streams being absorbed by the 
sand Indore they can reach the ocean. An easterly 
brancli culled the Fulhilce^ rejoins the main stream, 
forming the island of Hyderabad. Below this point, 
the hreadtli of the Indus is generally about a mile, 
vai-ying in depth from two to five fathoms, and it at 
length rea(;hes the s^a by one mouth. The tides are 
not perce])ul)le Jiighcr up than sixty or sixty-fivc miles; 
hut, iroin the sea to Lahore, a distance of 7fi0 geo¬ 
graphical miles, the Indus (as well as its tributary, 
the Kavec) is navigable fur vessels of 2(M)tons,* Near 
its mouth, the land docs not ])osscss the fertility of llie 
(jungctic delta, consisting only of trac^ts of underwood 
or jungle, arid sauds, putrid salt swamps, or shallow 
muddy lakes.*1' 

The Indus is c^lcd in Sanscrit, the SimViu or 
Sindhm, and by the Bersituis, the Aub Sinde. Trom 
Attok to Moultan, it bears the name of the Attok 
(limit); and further down, tluit of iShoor; but it is 
gciif'rally known to Asiatics by the name of the 
Sinde.J Four rivers in India were formerly subject 

* In the time of Aurungzrt>e, an extensive trade was'carrietl on 
))y this means: the passage fmni Lahore oenipied only 12 days. 
“Hud Feroze'scanal been coinideted," remarks Mr* Rcnnvlt* 
“ there would have been a continued inland navigation fromTatta 
to Utnigal and Assiun.” 

+ ElphinsUmc’s Caubul, 8vo. vol. i. pp. 174—186; vol. li. pp. 
4fJ!l—4/2. Malte Uriin, vol. Hi. pp. la—16. Hamilton’s Gaacttcor. 

t The name Sinde was not unknown to tlie Romans: **lndwi 
int'tdi'o Sitidm a 2 jpellntun.'*~~l*Vmy, u. vl. Another name by which 
it was formerly known, is the ifiktb {Nt^elaub), or Blue River, 
which is, perhaps, only an Arabic translation of the Persian or 
Sanscrit worn. The name of N ilab appears to have been given also 
to the Caubul river; for a native author says, that JalalalMd and 
Dakkah are situated on the Nibib. T|h 9 ('aubul river in like 

\e' regarded that liraoiJi as the true InduB. Pliny 
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cficli to a peculiar interdict, religiously’ observed by 
the natives. It was forbidden even to toucli tbo 
waters of the (’iiraninassa, wliich divides Ilabar from 
Ilenares ; to bathe in the ('arutoya, a river in llengal; 
to swim in the Gundiik ; ajid to cross the Aitok, 
The latter prohibition is evaded, hoAvever, by crossing 
tlie Indus almve its confluence with the (.'aui»ul ; and 
the Brahmins of Aifghaiiistaii cross it daily without 
any scruple. Notwithstanding its magnitude and 
importance, as well as ancient colehrity, the Indus 
lias never obtained such reputation for SMictity in 
India, as many inferior streams. 

The five tributary I’ivers which give name to tho 
Punjauh, are equal to the largest rivers in Europe. 
The first, beginning f -om the west, and the second in 
siz«?, is the Jelurn, Behut, or Vidiista, the ancient 
flyda<ipcs. it takes its rise in the south-eastern 
corner of the valley of Cashmere, wliere it is called 
the Vidusta. It passes through two lakes east and 
west of the capital. Twelve miles below, it is joined 
by the Idttle Sind, and further on, by several small 
rivulets as it runs among the hills. After flowing 
nearly west, it receives, near MoozuflTerad, the Kish- 
ungunga stream from the northward, and forms a 
great cur\’’e to the south, through a mountainous 
district, of which little is known. At length, after a 
course of about 450 miles, it joins the Chunauh, 
in which it loses its name, at Tremmoo Ghaut, 80 
miles above Mooltan.* 

says: In jugo Caueasi mantig q^iod vocatur Faropamhwit adversus 
mine oi'tum ejfiutm.'* It is, however, elear. Major Kennell remarks, 
that the i)uoi>le of I lindostan eonsiUer the north-eastern branch as 
the true Sinde.—RicjMNKLii, pp. 04—(}. 

'*• The greatest breadtli of the donb between the Jclum and the 
Indus, is from Attok to Jcllalporc Ghaut on the Jelurn, a distance 
of 114 miles. The nortbem part of this dotUi, above the parallel 
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Tlie Clinnaiil), or Acemtcs^ the second river of the 
five, niul the lar^ijcst in size, rises in the Alpine 
district of Kishtewar in the llinmlaya mountains, 
near the soutli-easteni corner of Cashmere. Due N. 
iVoin the city of Laliore, tliis river is 300 yards wide 
ill the dry season, and nearly a mile and a half when 
swelled by the rains. Like the .Telum, it is not 
forilahle, hut a small part only of its cliannel requires 
to 1)6 swum over. Its junction with that river is at¬ 
tended with great noise; a circumstance noticed by 
the historians both of Alexander and of Timour, Its 
hanks are Ioav and well-wooded.* 

Fifty miles below tliis junction, and about 40 miles 
above the city of IVIoultaTi, the Chunauh receives the 
waters of the Rauvee (^Imvati) or Jlydraotcs. This 
is the smallest of the live rivers, but its length is 
(Xinsiderable. It issues from the mountainous district 
of Upper Lahore,and flowing S.W., enters the 
jilains near i^hahpoor (or Ilajepoor); whence the 
great canal of Shah Nchr (now filled up) accompanied 
it to Lahore, a distance of 00 miles. The intent of 
this canal was, by keeping the water at a higher 
level, to supply that city in the dry season, -when, 
like most of the Indian rivers, the Rauv^ee is from 20 
to 30 feet below its banks. The city of Lahore stands 

of 33°, is hilly: and tothe’southward isadesert.with the exception 
of a few miles inward from the banks of the rivers.—ELriiix- 
STUNS, vol. ii. p. 47il. 

* The space between the Chunauh and the Behut, accorrling to 
Major Uennell, is nowhere more than .10 geo. miles within the 
limits of the Punjaub. Lieut. Macartney, however, makes the 
horiisontal distance from Jcllalpoor Gltaut to Vi^eerabad Ghaut, 44 
miles. The I'oiu’try is excessively low, the soil rich, chiefly pas¬ 
ture.—EhmiNSTONK, vol. il. p. 470 . 

t Mr. Rennell says: ** its sources arc hi the mountains near Na- 
gorkotc, a famous place of Hindoo worsliip*" They do not appear 
to have been explored, 
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on tlio fsoiitlifirn bank. Tlircc other canals, for the 
purpose of wateriiif' tlie eountry oii tlie iS. and 13. of 
liuliore., were drawn from tlie same place. This rivTr 
is fordable in the dry season, beinc^ then only 4 feet 
deep, <ihd its channel is very narrow ; but it has a 
very muddy bottom, and is full of quicksands. Its 
banks are low and well wooded. There are few boats 
on this river, whereas tliey are numerous on the 
Jelum and Cliunaub.* 

The Chunaub, after receiving the Kauvee, still 
retains its name, till, nearly lOO miles b(‘low Moultan, 
it is joined by tlie united waters of the Beyali and the 
Sutlej, under the nam'e of the fiharraU, Keruli, or 
Gavra. TJie Beyah (Vij>asa or lieypasha), the ancient 
Ilyphasis^ rises in the mountains of Jveeloo in the 
pergnnnah of Hultanpoor. b’or tlie first 200 miles, 
its course is due south; it then heads to the west¬ 
ward, and after a co irse of about miles, joins tlie 
Sutlej about midway between its source and the Indus, 
not far from Feroozpoor. It a 3 )p«*ars, however, that it 
formerly fell into the Sutlej much below the jdace 
wliere they now meet, there being still a small canal, 
called the old bed of the Beyah.-j* 


* ‘ ‘ The space between the Raiivec and the Chunaub, at their 
ontranix* inh> tlie plains, is about .'»4 {jco. miles; aiul they uradually 
approach each other during a course of 17d miles. The junction 
is oflected nearly midway lietwcen Toolumlw and Moulian."-^*^ 
ilKNNKi.Ti. Lieut. Macartney says: **The distance from Viaec- 
raliad Gliaut (on the C.'luinaub) to MeannceCIliaut on the Ilavee, 
is 5!i miles. 'I'he dmh is rich and Hat, but higher land than the 
last, and die soil not so very rich.”— Em'Hin.stonb, voi. ii. p. 4110. 

t Hamilton’s Ga7,ettecr. Ucniiell, p. 1(12. Lieut. Macartney 
gives a very difTerent account of this river. “ The Beyas and the 
Sutluj,*' he says, “ are nearly iho same size, hut the Beyas is 
rather tlie largest. Their course loo is nearly the same from the 
snowy Tidgf ; 150 miles to their junction, and 2(iU more to Uieir 
junction with tlie Chunaub.” This river muasuicd, at Bliiiowal 
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The Sullej (Sutnlejc, Shetooiler, or Satadni), the 
XaradniH or Jh'.mdnts of the ancients, h.'is its source 
ill the Himalaya moiiiituins, whence it flows, first 
almost due west, and then in a southerly direction, 
houndiiiff the province of Lahore on the east. At 
Jiellaspoor, where it enters llindostan Proper, it is 
100 yards broad when at the lowest. After its junc¬ 
tion with the Iteydh or Beyas, it loses its name, first 
.in that of the confluent river, and afterwards, the 
united streams arc called Ohara or Oliavrah; although, 
according to some accounts, the river again divides 
and resumes its former names.* hi. Malte Brun cou- 

Cihaul, 7-10 yards. Its right liank is very high, and its current 
very raiud. It is fordable in the dry season, but its channel.thcn 
coiiL'iins many sai]d-t>ed.s, islands, and quicksands. 

* Sev IlaniilUm’s Gaaettcer. Elphhistone, vol. ii. p. 481. Au¬ 
thorities arc more csjtecially at variaiire with regard to tliis lit'th 
river, which appears under so many names. PUileiny names tlie 
lust river of the Punjaub, the Zamdi-ust Pliny, the Htsmbits, 
AiTian says; “ These rivers discharge their waters into the Indus: 
the IJsfiirwtes (Uauvee) among the CamhisthuUt which, receiving 
the Hi/phnsiit (Beyah) among the AftlrtHtiy the Samv^ts among the 
Mml, and the among the Attacctii, falls into the Artvintof 

(Cliunauh). The Hfftbtspes (Jelum), receiving the river SiruuiM 
among the yli-tftja, falls also into the river Act‘i>in(!g, in the country 
of the Orjjdmca . Tutapus, a great river, falls into the same; inso¬ 
much that the Acesinetf, vastly hirreascti with all these, and stilt 
retaining its name, loses tliat and its waters at onre, by falling into 
the Indus among the MitlU" —Rookk's Arrian, vol. ii. p, 182, 
Mr. Rennell seems to think that the Saranges maybe intended for 
the Zaradrus; but wc are inclined to think that the Sutlej roust 
lie referreil to under the name t>f the Tutapns. “Before It is 
joined by the Beyah,” Mr. Rennell says, *• It is a very considerable 
river, and is navigable more than lUO miles. About 24 miles below 
the conflux, a sepiu-atiou again takes place, an<l four difl'erent 
streams arc formed, the nortUrntwl and most considerable of which 
recovers the name of Beyah, and is a deep and rapid river. The 
others are namt'd llcrari, {Simrvs?) Dond, and Noorney; and 
near Moiiitan tliey unite again, and bear the name of the Setlege, 
until )M>th the KMl)stance and nantc arc lost in the Indus, about Oh 
miles below ttie mouth of the Cliuuauh. It is owing to the sepa- 
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sillers the Sutlej as the largest rirer within the Ilima« 
liiyji range, between the Indus and the Brahmapootra. 
From its origin to its junction with the Beyah, it runs 
about 500 miles ; and the united streams How for more 
than 300 miles, before they contribute to fonn the 
Punjnud. The union of all the live rivers into one, 
before they reach the Indus, was a point in geography 
maintained by Ptolemy; but, owing to the obscurity 
of modern accounts, promoted by the splittings of the 
Indus, iind tlie frequent approximation of streams 
running in ])arnllel 'courses, the accuracy of his infor¬ 
mation hud been culled in question. Bccent find 
minute inquiries, however, are now supposed to have 
re-established this disputed point, and with it, the 
credit of the ancient geographer.* 

THE GANGES. ’ 

The Ganges, although not the largest, is the most 
highly venerated, as well as the most useful of all tho 
Indian riv'ers. Its sources arc found within the 
recesses of the Himalaya mountains, where so many 
mighty rivers have their origin. Among those which 
claim attention from their magnitude, are, the Sutlej, 
the Pabur, tlie Jumna, the Billiing, the Girree, the 
Touse, the Caligiinga, the Bhagiruttce, and the 
Alaknunda. It is the latter three which, hy their 
union, form the mighty Ganga. The Pabur and 
Touse unite, and, with the Girree, fall into the 
Jumna. The Alaknunda (or Alacananda) has its 
rise ill a snowy mountain close to the celebrated 
Hindoo temple of Buddrinaath, in the province of 

ration that takes ])lacc after llio first confluence of the Beyah and 
iscLlego, 1 apprehend, that so many names are given to the latter 
by mixiern as well as ancient authors."—ll£Ni 7 £LL> p. 102* 

, * Make Bran* vol. ill. p. 10, 
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Serina^r. A very short distance to the north of 
that place, the breadth of its stream does not exceed 
18 or 20 feet; it is shallow and moderately rapid. 
Further up, tho stream is concealed under the accu¬ 
mulated masses of snow; and beyond tliis i>t>int, no 
traveller has ventured, or been able to penetrate. It 
Hows in a direction nearly S.W. to Kooderprcij!^, where 
it forms a junction with the Caligiiiiffa, The latter, 
I’isin^ at Kedarnauth, another celebrated tem]»le in 
the Kedar snowy mountain, runs nearly S.S.W. to 
Ilooderpnif^. From this jioint, tho Ahiknunda holds 
a more westerly course to Deoprug’, where it is joined 
by the Bliagiinttee. 

Tlie course of the Bhaginittec, the reputed Ganges, 
has been traced hy Mr. Fraser to the place called 
Gnngotrec or Gangoutri, one of the holiest shrines of 
Hindoo worship within the.se mountains. Here, how¬ 
ever, the stream is already “large and rapid,” al¬ 
though “not greater, perhaps,” Air. Fraser thinks, 
“ than may be accounted for by the large mass of 
snow that supplies it.” It appears to be formed 
by a collection of the numerous torrents that run from 
the melted snow, uniting in a deep ravine formed hy 
their violence. The actual source is concealed hy the 
sharp peaks w'hich close upon the inaccessible glen or 
ravine through which the river rushes down, so that 
its fountains have never been seen. Admitting, 
indeed, that the lioodroo Jlimala contains the most 
elevated source of the Gjinges, it may not be the most 
distant. A gun-shot below Gungotree, the Kedar- 
Gunga, a rapid and considerable stream, joins the 
Bhaginittec; and lower down, the J’hannevie, a river 
of a size fully equal, joins it from the north-east. 
This river is said to have its origin in a very lofty 
mountain, called Ree-hee^sm'^simy fifteen days' jour^ 
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ney nortli-rastwarJ in Cln’noso torritory; and, 
iiolwithstandinpr lluj jn’i-feroin'o t^ivt*n liy siiperstitiini 
to (iiing;oti'fiO and tlie Dlni^iruttco, tin* mil origin of 
the (hinges reniuiiis to he sought for in a more remote 
and less conseerated region.* 

The llhagirultee ilovvs at first for S(‘veral miles, 
ncfirly from fh to W.; then to and al’tervvards 

to S.S.E. At Deopriig, where it is joined liy the 
Al.'ihimiidfi, it takes the name of the (hingaor (hmges. 
It enters the ])]ains of Ilindostan at liurdwar,-|- in the 
province of Dellii, in lat. 2!J° 57% long. 75" 2'. Its 
course is nearly straight to its eonfliix with the Jiimna 
at Allaliabad, in hit. 25" 27% long. J»l“50'; and its 
lied is from a mile to a mile and a <|nartt‘r in width, 
llclow this jiinetioii it becomes more winding, and 
flows in a deejicr and broader ehannel. After receiv¬ 
ing the (roggrali, the Sona, and the (lUndiik, Itesides 
many .smaller streams, it attains its utmost hreadtli; 
and, wliere no islands intervene, is, in some places, 
three miles wide. It afterwards narrows to half a 
mile. When at the lowest, the jirincijial channel 
varies from 400 yards to a mile and Ji quarter in widlli, 
hut is generally about three fourths of a mile an*oss. 
It is fordable in some jiarts above its conflux with the 
Jumna, but the boat navigation is never intiirruptiMl; 
and at 500 miles from tiie sea to its month, the chan¬ 
nel is thirty feet deej), when the river is lowest. 

About 200 miles from the sea (1100 by the windings 

• .See FraHcr’.s Tlimala mountains, pp. 404—74. 'I'Jiis Writer 
questions whotlier the ituKtnt>hpf sent to exi»lore GunRolreo ijy 
Messrs. Webli and Ra])t'r in llflXi, really reached the bp(»t. The 
J’hduiie\ie is, perhaps, the .lahni fJanga. 'I'lie Dnuli »)r .S.-ui, 
wlilih the Alakiiunda at Vishmijirayaga, hiis also a more 
remote source. 

t Properly Hnn-dw<jtra, thu Gate of Uari or Visluioo, It is also 
called 0'Ar^'<t>dwam. 
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of llio rivor) nommonr,ps the Oanpfctic delta. The 
two westernmost hr.niehes, the Cossimbazar and Jel- 
lin^liy rivers, unite and form what is called the 
lioogldy; tlie only branch that is c-oimnoiily navipjated 
by shi])8, forminj^ tin.* port of Calcutta. The Cossim- 
bjizar rivei* is almost dry from October to IVIay, and 
the Jelliughy is, in some years, scarcely navigable 
during the driest mouths ; so that tlie only subordinate 
branch that is at all times navigable by boats, is the 
Cliandiiah river, wliich separates at Aloddapoor, and 
terminates in the llooringotta river. The easternmost 
branch of the (iunges is joined hy the mighty llrah- 
majjootra below Lncki[ioor, where these rivers have 
^ funned a giilf intersiiersed with mud islands. The 
delta, which luis nearly 200 miles of coast, consists of 
a labyrinth of rivers and creeks, all of which are salt, 
except those Avhich commnnJcate immediately witli 
the ]>riiici])al arm of the Ganges. This dreary tract 
of (country l)ears the name of the Suiiderhnnds.* The 
navigation throngli these intricate passages or natural 
canals, is effected ehielly hy means of the tides, and 
extends more than 200 miles thrOugh the thick forest 
that (Xivers the numberless islands formed hy the dif¬ 
ferent channels. These are so varhms in point of 
width, that a vessel has at one time her masts en¬ 
tangled among the trees, and, at another time, sails 
on a broad river skirted with woods. There are two 
distinct i)assages; tlie southern or Sunderbund passage, 

• From Snudftri-mua, a wood of .Sundcry-trecs. Some derive it 
from SixtHder, beautiful, and hm, forest; while others again con¬ 
tend, that the vf^’Per name is Shunderbund, the trart being com- 
piohendcd in tlic aucitnt zemindary of Shundordeeii. In 1704, 
the Sunderlnuids, together with Uahar and Uangamutty, all 

nearly waste, (•«)ntain«l, according to Major Ucnnell, y7,54!»Miuare 
miles. The Sunderbuuds are e<iual in extent to the priuchudity 
of VVakis,—RifiNNJCLL, p. m UamUiXun’s G'rts.,; 
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and the Balllaghaut passiif^o. The former is the 
lonfjfcst, hut leads throiif^h the widest and deepest 
channels, and opens into the Ilooghly or Calcutta 
river, Tlie latter opens into a lake on tlie^astcrn 
side of the city. The whole forest of the ^underbuilds 
is abandoned to the ^rild beasts, except that here and 
there may be seen a solitary fakecr. During the dry 
season, the lower shores are visited by the salt-makers 
and wood-ciitlers, who exercise their trade at the con¬ 
stant peril of their lives; ibr tigei's of the most enor¬ 
mous size not only appear oii the margin, but fre¬ 
quently swim off to tlie boats that lie at anchor in the 
rivers. The waters also swarm with alligators,* 

The mean rate of motion of the Ganges is less tJian 
three miles an hour in the dry months. In the wet 
season, and while the waters are draining off from 
the inundated lands, the current inns from live to six 
miles, and in paniculai* situations, even eight miles 
an hour. The descent of the river, taking its wind, 
ings into calculation, is estimated hy Mr. liennell at 
less than four inches per milc.-l- Owing to the loose¬ 
ness of the soil composing its lianks, the Ganges has, 
in the lapse of years, considerably shifted its course. 
In tracing the coast of the delta, there are no fewer 
than eight openings, each of which appears to have 

* • The existence of this forest has always lieon considerc<l as of 
polUical iiiiportanrc, as it presents a strong natural batricr along 
the southern frontier of Bengal. Nor is it practicable to bring into 
culture these salt marshy lands, which arc for the most part over¬ 
flowed by the tide. TSxccllent salt, in quantities equal to the 
whole consumption of Bengal and its dependencies, is here made, 
and transported with equal facility j and the woods present an in¬ 
exhaustible supply of timber for boat-building and(»ther purposes. 

t An instance is mentioned, as coming within Major Ucnnell's 
own. knowledge, of a boat that was carried flfiy-slx miles in eight 
hours, alnst a wind so strong as to prevent any progressive motion 
independent of the current. See Ujsnrf Msmir, p, 34(1, 
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Ii£5en, III itN lurii, the principal month; and iho m'/.c 
of the delta itself has prohiilily uiulei-fjoiu*, in the 
course ^ aj^es-, material changes from the action of 
the waters, and the deposites left by the periodical 
floods,* 

It is thought that the Ganges is but little swelled 
by the melting of the snows, the waters derived from 
this source being not more than siiflicient to balance 
the waste hy evaporation ; but it evidently otves its 
periodical rise in part to the rains which fall in the 
mountains. The sum total of its rise is 32 feet, out 
of which it rises 154 latter end of June; 

* During eleven years of my xesidenoe In llengalj the outlet 
or head of the Jellinghy river was gradually removed three 
quarters of a mile further down; and by two surveys of an adjacent 
bank of the Ganges, taken about the distance of nine years from 
each other, it a])pcare<l that the breadth of an English mile and a 
half had liceu taken away-‘"The windings of the Ganges In the 
plains, are doubtless owing to the looseness of the soil: the proof of 
it is, that they arc peT)>etuaUy changing- • • - There are not wanting 
instances of a total change of course in some of the Bengal rivers. 
1'he Mootyjyl lake is one f)f tlm windings of a former channel of 
the Cossimbasar river. The Cosa rlve^ (equal to the Rhine) once 
ran by Purneuh, and Joined the Ganges opposite Ri^emal: its 
Junction is now 45 miles further up, Gour, the ancient capital of 
Bengal, stood on Hie old bank of the Ganges, although its ruins 
are four or five miles from the present bsuik. Appearances favour 
very strongly the ojiinion, that the Ganges had its former bed in 
the tract now occupied by the lakes and morasses between Nattnro 
and Jaffiergungeet striking out of Its present course at Bauleah, 
and passing by Pootyah, With an e(]ual degree of probability, 
favoured by tradition, we may trace its supposed course by Dacca, 
to a Junction with the Durrainpooter (or Megna) near Fringybasar, 
where tlic accumulation of two such mighty streams probably 
scooped out the present amazing bed of the Megna,’''-ni£NNfiM,, 
pj). Ii43—d. These remarks may throw some light on the jicrplcxed 
hydrography of the Punjaub. The quantity of land that has bexsr 
destroyed by the Ganges in the course of a few years, between Cot- 
gong and Sooty, is cstimatefl at 25,000 acres, or forty square miles* 
But the opposite shore has gained, and the new Island of Su pde^ p 
contains above ten square miles* 

TAET It C 
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and ilic rainy season does not begin in most of the 
Hut eouTiiries till about that iinie. In the mountains, 
the rains begin early in April; and by the end of that 
mouth, when the rain water has reached Bengal, the 
rivers begin very sloAvly to rise; at the rate, for the 
first fortnight, of an inch day. Tliis gradually 
augments to two or three inches, as the rain begins 
to reach the plains; and Avhen it has het^nie general, 
the mean increase is five inches per day. J»y the 
latter end of July, all the lower parts of Bengal con¬ 
tiguous to the (laiiges and Bralimapootra, are over- 
fiowed, the inundation spreading more than 100 miles 
in breadth. Throughout this extent, nothing is seen 
but villages and trees, with here and there the top of 
an artiliclul mound, the site of some abandoned 
village. 

Owing to the great (piantity of rain that falls in 
Bengal, tlie lauds arc, in general, overflowed to a con- 
Bideruble height, long before the bed of the river is 
filled, the ground adjiicerit to its banks, to the extent 
of some miles, being liigUer thmi the rest of the coun¬ 
try.* There are particiilai* tracts guarded from inun¬ 
dation by dikes, which are kept up at an enormous 
expense, but are not always effectual: these are cal- 

* Tills is doubtless owing, os Bufibn suggested, to the deposito 
left by the waters, which must be less in proportion to the distance 
ftoin the margin of the river. The same circumstance has been 
remarked in the valley of the Nile. <See Mod, Trav., Egypt, vol. 
i. p. 42.) “ Even when the inundation becomes general," Mr. 
llemicll says, ** the river still shews itself, as well by the grass and 
reeds on its banks, as by its rapid and muddy stream; for the water 
of the inundation acquires a blackish hue by having been so long 
stagnant among grass and other vegetables. Nor iloes it ever lose 
this tint, which is a proof of tlie predominancy of the rain water 
over tluit of the river, as the slow rate of the motion of tlie inun¬ 
dation (which docs 'lot exceed half a mile per hour) is of the re¬ 
markable flatness of tho country, ’WUhnsll, pp. 349| CU, 
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CTiIat(?(l to extend in length, collertiVely, upwards of 
1000 miles. Ily the end of .Inly, the rate of Incveiise 
has reached its maHmunu In the first eight or ten 
days of August, it declines to four indies increase per 
day. During the second week in that month, the 
inundation in Bengal is nearly at a stand ; and after 
the iTith, although great quantities of rain continue 
to fall throughout September, the waters begin to run 
olfat tlie rate of from tlirce to four inches, which gra- 
cTnally lessens, during November, to one inch; and 
from November to the end of April, the mean dally 
decrease is only iialf an inch. 

During the swoln state of the river, the tide, except 
very near the sea, totally loses its effect; but a strong 
wijid blowing up the river for any continuance, will 
raise the waters two feet ahpve their ordinary level, 
and the consequences are sometimes very disastrous.* 
The Ganges rises in a more considerable degree in the 
lower part of its course, than the northern rivers which 
communicate with it; the Burrampooter only excepted. 
Thus, during the dry season, the waters of the Teesta 
(Avliich for about 150 miles has a course nearly paral¬ 
lel) flow into the Ganges by two /listinct channels, 
while, by a third, it discharges part of its Avaters into 
the Bun*ampooter. But during the inundation, the 
Ganges runs into the Teesta, whose only outlet is into 
the Megua. From about the place where the tide 

\ * In ordinary seasons, the Rrowth of the rice keeps pace with the 
rise of tlie waters, but it is destroyed by a loo sudden rise. The har¬ 
vest is often reaped in b<Kits, as in some parts of South America.— 
See Mod. Tiiav., BrtKil, vol. ii. p. 127, wfrfe. In 17^3, in conse¬ 
quence of a strong gale conspiring witli a high spring tide, at a 
wstson when the HmkI was within a foot and a Jialf of its highest 
pitch, the waters rose six feet at Luckipoor, and the inhabitants 
of a considerable district were, with tlicir houses and cattle, toiaUy 
swept away,— UxHNKi-Jo P* 35i, 
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Gommcnccs, to tlio sea, the lunglit of the innndatlon 
f^rodtially dimiuislies, till, at the point of confluence, 
it diRa])poars.* * * § Similar circuTiistances take place in 
the llurrampooter, the Aleinam, and other rivers of 
which, Alajor Kennell suj^gests, the obvious explana¬ 
tion may be found in the known laws of fluids. The 
quantity of water discharged into the ocean by the 
Ganges, is computed by Mr. Rennell to be greater 
than that of any other river in the world ; the mean 
quantity throughout the year being nearly 1110,000 
cubic feet in a second. The quantity of sand and soil 
held in suspension by its waters, is so great, that, in 
the year 1704, one of the mouths of the IJhagiruttee, 
at Sadigunge, full five miles in length, was, in the 
course of a week, filled up very nearly to a level with 
the contiguous countiy^, although it must have con¬ 
tained about 900,000,000 solid ft;et. In the neighbour- 
hood of Colgong, where the depth of the river is, in 
many places, upwards of 70 feet, new islands have risen 
to more than 20 feet above the level of the stream. ^ 

The proper name of the Ganges, in the language of 
Hindostan, is said to be Pudda^ which has been given 
to it as flowing ex pede Visinou^ from Vishnou's fcK>t.$ 
But, in the Hindoo mythology, Gunga is a goddess, 
the daughter of Mount Himavut; and she is the ob- 
ject of worship with all castes. An annual festival is 
held in commemoration of her descent to the earth ; 
offerings are then made to the river, and eltiy images 
of Gunga are set up in the temples, which are after- 

• At Lucklpoor, there Is a dlflbrence of about six feet In the 
height of the‘river’ at dlffbrent seasons; at Dacca. U feet; at 
Custee (240 miies from the sea by the river), 31 feet. 

t See Mod. 'I'rav., Dinnali, p. 7. 

^ ♦ neiincH, PJ». asn—53. Hamilton’s Hindostan, vol. 1. p. 11,' 

§ Or, as Some of the poorauus decLtre, cjn itubirc iwiliit 
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wards thrown into the Gang! The waters are hold 
to have an cx})iatory cflicaey ; and in so great reve¬ 
rence is tills river held hv the Hindoos, that in the 
Jh’itish courts of justice ihrouj^lunit Hengal, witnesses 
are made jto swear iijion water from the (Janges, in 
the same maimer as Chi-istians are sworn iijmu the 
Gospels, and Mohammedans ifpon tin; Koran.* It is 
only tliat part of the river which lies in a line from 
Gangoutri to Sagor Island, that is deemed particularly 
sacred, and that is called the Gnnga or Bhagiruttee. 
The great branch that runs eastward to join the Bur- 
rainpooter. is not esteemed equally sacred ; and it is to 
this that the name Pndda, Padrna, or Padmawati, is 
generally restricted. The most aa<Ted places are the 
jtmj/nfia or junctions : of these, that of the Ganges 
and the .Jumna, at Allahabad, termed simply Prttyag^ 
IS deemed the prineipjil. Hurdwar, where tlie river 
first escajies from tho mountains, and Siigor Island, at 
the mouth of the Hooghly, arc also sacred places. 

From Hurdwar to the sea, the Ganges forms a 
navigable stream 1350 miles in length, receiving, in 
its course, eleven rivers, some of which are equal to 
the Khinc, and none smaller than the Thames,f be- 

• 'Ward’s Hindoos, vol. i. p. 273. Many respectable Hindoos 
object, however, to this ordeal. 

t The principal of these are: 1. The Jumna, which, after a 
course of 780 miles, joins it 011 its right bank al Allaliabad. 2. Tho 
Soane or Sona, which rises iiiGundwana, and falls into the (iauges 
a little above Patna. 3. It next receives, on its left, the Ham- 
gungafrom Kemaoon. 4. TheGoomty {Gomatt, winding), rising 
in the same hills, crosses the province of Oudefrom N-W. to S.K., 
passing Luknuw, and falls into the Ganges Itelovv ticnares. 5. I'he 
(ioggrah (Ghahfr}umt)t one of its longest tributaries, separates Ke- 
inaoon from the Guurklia territory; at Swarga-dwara, joins the 
.Sareyu or Sarjeu; and flowing through Oude, joins the Ganges in 
Ilahar, under the name of Devar iver, (». 'J'Jie Gunduk (called, in 
Us higher parts, Salgraini), rises in the Himalaya, and after a course 

c 3 
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wMes otliGi* streams 'of inferior nolo. In a military 
view, Major Rennell remarks, this river opens u com¬ 
munication between the different posts, whi<;]i super¬ 
sedes tlie necessity of forminpf rmij^aranes; tlius an¬ 
swering the purpose of a military way througli the 
country, better than the roads of tlic Romans, and far 
surpassing the boasted inland navigation of North 
America, where the carrying-places not merely ob¬ 
struct the ]n*ogress of au army, hut enable the enemy 
to dctei’mine the pliice and mode of attack.'* So ad<k 
mirahly are the natural canals fonned by these rivers 
distributed over the flat country, that there is hardly 
any part of Bengal above twenty-five miles from a 
navigable river, even in the dry season. Tlie wtMuI, 
salt, and provisions of ten millions of people are thus 
easily conveyed by Avater, Add to this, the trauspfirt 
of the (x»mmercial imports and ex])orts, to the amount 
of 2,000,000/. sterling per antium^ tlie interchange of 
manufactures and products throughout the country, 
the fisheries and travelling; and .some idea may be 
foimcd of the extent and importance of this inland 
navigation, which gives ennstant employment to not 
far short of 300,000 boatmen, the most laborious and 
hardy race in India.* 

of 4.'5f) mllcfl, joins the Ganges opposite to Patna. 7- The Cosa 
(or Cusi) rises in Nepaul, near Gatraamloo, and flowing S.S.K., 
after n winding comse of about 400 miles, joins the Ganges in <he 
district of Purneah in Dcngal. II. Tlie Teesta standing 

still)* called in Nepaul the Vo Sanpoo, enters nengal in the dis¬ 
trict of Ilungpoor, and joins the Ganges after a course of nlioiit 
400 miles, llesidcs these may lie mentioned, f). I’he ('hunibul, or 
Siimiidl, whi<‘h has its soufee in Malwah, and flowing N.E., sepu- 
lates the British possessions in liindostan Proper from those of 
Sindia on the south : after a coutmj of 440 miles, it unites with the 
Jumna, S») willos below Etawch in Agra. 

• Major lIcTinell, forty years ago, estimated them at ,'l0,00». 
<* According tjtUo Ayeen Akbarce,*' Mr. Temuuii icinurks, *• the 
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.TIIE^BnAIlMAPOOTRA. 

Tirr Bralimaiioolra (romnu»n1y called and written 

Biirranipooter)^ thougli larger tlimi the Claiif^es, al’- 

fords li “ss assistJime to coiniiieiTe: diirini^ a jjreat part 

of its course, it travels eastw’ard througli nigged and 

solitary dellles, seldom approadiing the haliitations of 

men. It is also among the least sacred of the rivers 

of India; altiiough it lias heen deified, and at a place 

three days’ journey from Dacca, multitudes annually 

assemble to ]n-oj)itiate it liy sacrifice, on the <lay that 

it usually begins to ris(‘.* Its sources have never yet 

iiceii exjilored, hut are, believed to he situated on the 

imrthern declivity of Himalaya, near Lake Alanasa- 

rovara in Tibet; not far from those of the Indus, the 

Sutlej, and perhaps the Gaiiges.-I- It takes, however, 

« 

conlribulion to govonimont must have cxcecilcd this numlier, 
sinre it declares that ‘UKiO lh»als were furnished hy Deni^al alone, 
and ten to each boat is no extravapiant allowance* •• •Yet, 

the trade carried on in this mighty stream, though it passes through 
llie liiiest country, pcrhaiis, in thcw<irld, appears trifling when 
coinjiarcd to that of ("hina. The Einhsissy found 1(K1,(>(I0 marines 
on a single branch of the river Pei-ho.”— Ticnnatit’s Imlitut Keerc- 
(liioui, vol. j. ])./>]. Mr. Hamilton, however, thinks that some 
mistake must have occurred in the Major’s calculation, '* as they 
are certainly much nearer ten Limes that number.”—Vol. i. p. 36, 

* Ward, vol. i. p. 271>. 

t D’Anville, for want of liettcr information tlian was in his time 
accessible, supposed the Sanpoo (or Tsan-poo) to be the same as 
the Ava liver, which is now believed to he the I^n-Tehmj' of Yun¬ 
nan. (Henncll, p. tiiXi.) Itricnt aecouuLs, however, render It not 
imfirobahle that the sources of the two rivers arc not very widely 
distant; ami they are sujipnscd to communicate by IntennciUate 
streams. The Ayeen Akharee states, that the Uurramiuxiter comes 
from Khatai; but the Assamese, Major fl'ennell says, affirmed that 
f/«rfr river came from the N.W., through the llootan mountains. 
The course of the Iirawaddy is known as high as Ilamno, in lat. 
24^, long. fWP M, only twenty miles from the Chinese frontier. 
To the north of this is the mountainous district of Hong, reaching 
to Assam on the N., Y un-nan on the E., and Cnssay on the W., 
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an opposite course, flowing eastward llironf,di Tibet, 
where it is kiiomi under the name of Stntpoo (the 
River). It passes near Lassa, the resideneo of the 
Grand Lama, and to the jiorth of Teshoo Ijom- 
the sent of the Teshoo Lama; receiving various 
rivers from the south, and probably from the north 
also. After a long easterly course, it deviates to the 
S.E., ai»proaching within :2i20 miles of Yunnan, the 
'westerinriost province of Cliina, and seeming to be 
making its way to the Gull' of iSi.in . Its course is 
now unknown to Euro])eans, bnL it is supposed to 
make a vast circuit round the moiui'ains i. fore, sud¬ 
denly curving to the ,.outh, ii ‘u by a series of 

cataracts into Assam, u’here il ceives a covions niig- 
xnentation from the nnmcrous tributaries .»hiin ilow 
from the mountains on eitbci' si‘o.* it first 

assumes the name of Burrampoot'.. In this part of its 
course, which is nearly due W., K separates ii two 
branches, the southern taknig the name '.i Kolon^ ; 
but these meet again, after inC'Osing an island five 
days’journey in length, and one inbitiutli. About 
Goalpara, the frontier town of Bengal, in lat. 2(i° iV, 
long. 90'^ 32', the expanse of the river is very grand; 
hut its water is impure and even offensive, owing to 
the quantity of vegetable matter and other wreck with 
wliich it is charged. After entering Bengal, it makes 
a circuit round the western point of the Garrow moun- 

ami separating, apparently, the heads of the Blnnan rivers from 
the streams whirh How into the Assamese valley. Here is supposed 
to be the source of the Klayn-duem, <onc of the heads of the Irra¬ 
waddy,) unless it be a branch from ibe Brahmapootra.—See Mon. 
Trav., BinwiJi, pp. 203, 244, 241), 250. The NO-kiang will, per¬ 
haps, after all, be found to be the Tlialuayn or San-luayn; and the 
identity of the Brahmapootra and the Tsan-poo must stUl be re^ 
garded us problematical. 

♦ See Mo«l- Trav., Binnah« p. 249. 
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tains, and then runs sonthw.ird llironfi:lt tlie Dacca 
district, wlicrc, in aliout lat. 21° !()', it is joined by 
tlic ]\Iefriia from Syliiot. This com])jiratively aniall 
river now ^ives its naine to the united stream, whieli is 
refjularly from four to live miles in width. Eigliteen 
miles S.E. of Dacca, it is joined by the Issamutty, 
bringing the collected waters of the Dullasery, the 
Jhjorignuga^ the Tjuckia, and many smaller rivers : the 
aggregate forms an expanse of water resembling an 
inland ^^ea. ^’h-' i i‘‘ ■ of the Megna is now S.S.E., 

until, al om meetsj the rudda or eastern 

broe ’ '’aiif/es, and they conjointly roll their 

imi'hly in* ’w* Ibiy of Bengal. Many islands 

are fornn iit,T Jiment dejwsHed by this vast 

bodyofivLt' oi'''-these are Dukkinshahazpoor, 

(3d miles io Icie an r* in'breadth,) Hattia, Suu- 
d" and 'himonv. 'j'lu* sand and mud-banks extend 


h; jL ‘1* bevoi iljesp ' lands, and rise in many places 
Avit.Iiii It "ct w* jie surface; so that future gene¬ 
rations will prooably see them converted into habitable 
islands. In the channels between the islands and 


banks, the sudden influx of the tide, called the bore, 
attains the perpendicular height of 12 feet; but, after 
the tide is past the islands, no vestige of a bore is seen. 

The whole course of the Brahmapootra is supposed 
to be 1C50 miles in length. During its course of 
400 miles through Bengal, it hears a close resemblance 
to the Ganges, except in the magnificent breadth 
which it attains during the last 00 miles before their 
junction. In Assam, the inundation commences from 
the northern rivers, which at length fill the Brahraa- 
pixitra; and in May, the waters arc usually at their 
height. In Bengal, the same general description 


* Sec uolu at page 2.;. 
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applies to It as to tlio Gan/»es. So recently as tlie 
year T7Cr», the Brahmapootra was luiknowii in Europe 
as a capital river of India; its junction with the 
Ganges was not ascertained when D’Anville wrote; 
and it appears cjuite uncertain, under what name it 
was known, if at all, to the nations of ancient Europe.* 
The chief rivers of the Deccan are, the Nerbuddah 
and the Tiiptee, flowing west; the IVlahanada, the 
Godavery, and the Krishna, flowing east. Tlie Ner« 
hiiddah is one of the largest rivers which have their 
rise in the interior of India. Its source is very near 
that of the Soane, in the table-land of Ainerkooiituk, 
in the province of Gundwana, in lat. 22° 53', long. 
82° 15'. Wliile the Soane flows down the eastern 
deeJivity, and proceeds in a northerly direction, after¬ 
wards bending eastward, *0 join the Gauges in Bahai’, 
the Nerbuddah takes on opposite course, flowing nearly 
due west, and with fewer curvatures than most of the 
Indian rivers. After passing along part of Guiid- 
wana, Khandeish, Malwah, and Oujerat, it fulls into 
the Gulf of Cambay, about 25 miles below Baroach 
(or Barigosha), after a course of about 7^0 miles. It 
receives no river of magnitude, and in the dry season 
is very shallow. The Tuptee {Tapati)y or Surat 
river, has its source also in Gundwana, near the vil¬ 
lage of Batool, and, flowing west, reaches the sea about 
20 miles .below Surat, Its course is very winding, 
tlirough a fertile country producing much of the cotton 
exported from Siinit and Bombay; and its length is 
supposed to be about 400 miles. The mouths of both 
these rivers are obstructed by bars and shoals. To 
the south of the Tuptee, the course of all the rivers is 
tt) the east, in consequence of the superior elevation of 
the Western Ghauts.' A few rivulets flow into the 

* Hennell; pp. ass—i). Hamilton's Gasettccr. Malte Bruni b, 46 
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western sefi, but they deseeiul so abruptly from the 
mountains, that they have not time to collect into 
streams of maf^iitude. 

Tlie Alahanadu, Alabanuddy, or Kuttak, rising;; in 
the niotintains of Buiidelcuiid, traverses, with many 
windings, the province of Berar and the district of 
Kuttak in Orissa, fretpiently changing its name, and 
dividing into several branches; and it at length forms 
a delta covered with jungle, iind intersw'ted by the va¬ 
rious channels by which it falls into the Bay of Bengal, 
its wliole course is estimated at 550 miles. The Ooda- 
very (Oac/flfi’fl?’*) has its source in the Western Ghauts, 
ahoiit 70 miles N.E. of Bombay. After ti-aversing the 
province of Aurungabad in the Nizam territory, and 
the Tilligana country, from W. to E., it bends to the 
S.E., and receives the Bhaigonga, about 90 miles from 
the sea; having previously been joined by the Wtirda, 
the Silair, and some smaller streams. At Kaja- 
inundry,* it separates into two great branches, which 
again subdivide, falling by many months into the 
Bay, and forming tide-harbours for vessels of moderate 
burthen. Including the windings, its course may be 
estimated at 850 miles in length, extending nearly 
across from sea to sea. This river is held very sacred 
by the Hindoos of the Deccan, by whom it is called 
Gunga Godavery, or simply Guiiga; and its source, 
like that of the Bhagiruttce, is fabled to be a cow's 
mouth. 

The Krishna (sometimes written Kistiia), which, 
according to the IMohammcdan geographers, hounds 
the Deccan on the south, (separating it from the 
Peninsula,) has also its source in the Western Ghauts 
at not more than 50 miles from the western coast. Its 

• Below Rajamundry, it fonns« liy this division^ the fertile 
Island of Nafiar, which coinprdiends aWt COO square miles. 



ilirrction is to tho S.W., till it roaclios AlorritcJi in 
Il(*jap<)or, where it meets the Wiiriinh, coiTi]>ose(l of 
several htreiirns from the Gluiuts. Trom this point, it 
bends more to the eastwai*d, receiviiijy, in its profyress 
through Beeder, H}»deral)ad, and the Northern Cir-^ 
cars, the waters of the Malpurba, tlie Giitpnrba, the 
Beemah, and the Toomhuddra. It forms the northern 
boundary of the Guntoor Circar, separating it from 
Condapilly, which, with Ellore, occupies the whole 
space between this river and the Godavery. After a 
course of nearly 050 miles, it forms a delta near 
Masulipatam. This river is also an object of worship, 
its name, Avhich signifies black, or dark blue, being 
that of Vishnoo under his ninth incarnation. Idkc 
the Ganges, it has its periodical floods; and in the 
fertility which it ci'eatcs, it iu,uks among the most 
useful of the Indian rivers. 

To the south of the Krishna, the principal rivers 
are, the Pennar, the Palar, and the Cavery. The 
first of tlicsc is believed to have its source not far 
from Nundydrot^ in Mysore. It flows northward, till 
it approaches Gooty, in the Balaghaut; then bends 
round to S.E., passing by Gandicotte and Cuddapah ; 
and finally, turning eastward, retiches the sea at Gun- 
gapatuam in the Carnatic, 108 miles north of ]\fadra8. 
The k^alar also springs from the hills of Nundyilroog, 
but takes a southerly direction, and, after flowing 220 
miles tlirough Mysore and the Carnatic, falls into the 
sea at Sadrass. The Cavery rises among the Coorg 
hills in the Western Ghauts, near tlie Malabar coast, 
and passes through Mysore, Coimbetoor, and the 
Caruadc below tlio Ghauts. The city of Seringa- 
patam stands on an island formed by this river, which 
is even there large and rapid. Opposite to Trichino- 
pdy, it again divides, and forms the island of Sering*# 
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ham. The northern brancli, under the name of the 
ColeroDii, after a course of 30 miles, falls into the sea 
at Dericotta near Negapatam: it formerly bounded, 
on the south, the possessions of the Nabob of Arcot. 
Tlie Cavory is prevented, by an immense mound, from 
falling into the bed of the Coleroon, which is 20 feet 
lower at the point where they approximate; and by 
the skill and industry of the Hindoos in ancient times, 
it has been made t 4 )llow through a variety of channels, 
disj)ensiiig fertility throughout the province of Taii- 
jore. It at length reaches the sea near the capital, 
forming a wider delta than any otlier river in the 
Peninsula. The wliole cx)urse of the Cavery is about 
300 miles. This j-iver is regarded by the Hindoos as 
one of their most bcnelicent deities. The arrival of the 
waters of the interior, when, sw^dled by the rains, tbe 
river fills the canals, is celebrated witli festivity like 
that whicli is occasioned at Cairo by the rise of the 
Nile; and the anniversary of the marriage of the 
river-goddess to the god Renganaden, is observed by 
^the worshippers of VisLnoo. 

There are but few lakes in India. The Chilka 
lake, which separates the Northern Circars from the 
Kuttak district, towards the sea, is one of the prin¬ 
cipal ; and this has evidently been formed by the sea 
breaking over the fiat, sandy shore;—^if, indeed, it be 
not rather the remains of a bay which has been con¬ 
verted into a lake by the accumulation of the sands, 
like those on the Egyptian coast. It is about 35 miles 
long and 3 broad; bounded, towards the cast and 
south, by a narrow strip of sand, and on the north-west, 
by the mountains ^vhich extend from the Mahanady 
to the Godavery, and inclose the Northern Circars 
towards the interior. It receives one branch of the 
former river, and communicates with the sea by a 

J*AllT J. D 
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very narrow and (Joc]> outlet. Tlie water is salt, and 
very shallow. The Like eoiitaiiis several inliahileil 
islands. The lake of Ihillieat, oii the coast of the 
Carnatic, has evidently a similar orij[?in. It extends 
83 miles from N. to S., and is 11 miles across in the 
broadest part, inelosiufi- several lar^fe islands. The 
Coloir lake, in the low tract of alluvial formation 
between the Krishna and the (lodavery, is of a dif¬ 
ferent description, heint*' a nier^ reservoir oi the 
waters deposited by those rivers during the inun¬ 
dation, and whicli are retained by tlie sinkinpf of tlic 
frrourid into a vast hollow, 47 niiles from K. to W. by 
14 in breadth. In North Canara, there is an exten¬ 
sive lake, called the lake of Onore, which reaches 
nearly to the (ihauts. In the dry ae.ason, it is almost 
salt, not havin^% a])]mrently, any outlet; hut durincr 
the rainy season, the waters which it receives from tlie 
mountuiiis*, render tin. whole fresh. It ahouiids Avith 
fish, Avhich, when salted, form a ennsiderahle article 
of inland eonimerre. In Jlindostan l^roper, there are 
still fewer lakes. ^J'here are two close under the Avails 
of Ajineer, tlie more northern of wJiich is six miles in 
circumference, and very deep. 

The nature of the country in the South of India, 
does not admit of that extensive inland navigation, 
either by the rivers or by artificial channels, tliat is 
carried on in the plains of lliiuiostan. In the (<ar. 
natic, there is a canal, near Tort St. Dfivid, conneet- 
iiiff the Panaur Avith the Tripapolore river, which ap- 
pnwich within UHIO yards of each other. Hut the only 
considerable work of the kind, is the canal made in 
from the lllaek Town of Madras to the river 
Knnore, ]fi,d()0 yards in lenjfth, and 12 feet deep, by 
which charcoal and iirc-Avood are brought to Madras 
froiii the high laud behind Pullioat* The canal drawn 
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from the Jumna to Delhi, a distance of more than 
100 miles, the work of the Alohammedaii sovereij^ns, 
was, ill 1010, repaired and cleansed by the Deiigal 
liovernmeiit. That which was to have coinrauiiicated 
with the Sutlej, either was never, completed, or has 
become choked up. There seems no reason, however,. 
to doubt the ])ructicability of thus connecting the 
waters of the (fanges and the Indus, when the poli¬ 
tical circumstances of the interjacent territory shall 
favour the ])roject. 

CLIMATE, SOIL, &c. 

“ Only two seasons,” M. Malte Brun remarks, “ are 
known in India; the dry and the rainy, produced 
by the south-west aud north-wcait monsoons.” The 
climate of India, however, and the alternation of the 
seasons, are subject to considerable local jlteriations. 
It is in Southern and Peninsular India only that they 
are governed by the monsoons, which do not extend 
far beyond the tropics.* On the Malabiu* coast, the 
south-west monsoon iKimmences about the middle of 
April, and continues till August or September, when 
it gradually loses its violence, and is succeeded by light, 
variable winds. Towards the latter end of October, 
the north-east monsoon begins on this coast; and, 
what is singular, like the opiiosite monsoon, it blows 
first on the southern part, and is not felt in the 
northern for about a fortnight after. This monsoon 
lasts till April. On the Coromandel coast, the south- 

* They are said to extend decidedly to Tatta, in iat. 24° 44', but 
do not reach Corachic, ii. lat. 24^ 51'. Soutli-wcst and west winds 
prevail here and aJl along Uie coast of Mekran, from April to 
October: but they often \'cer round to N. and N. W*> and are 
seldom attended with squalls aud rain. 

D 2 
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west monsoon bejs^ins in the latter end of Mareli, or 
the beffiiiiiing of April, Imt is not regular or strong 
till June; land and sea bree/.es being not uncommon 
in JMarch, April, and May. lilven during the follow¬ 
ing three months, wlien this monsoon is very steady, 
a land breeze often blows from shore ibr 24 or 48 hours. 
In September, this monsoon declines, and the iiortli- 
eastern commences about the middle of Oc^toher; from 
which time till the beginning of December, naviga¬ 
tion is rendered extremely dangerous. The long pre¬ 
valence of the south-west monsoon forces a great body 
of water into the Gulf of Bengal, and occasions a tre¬ 
mendous surf on the Coromandel coast. The north, 
east winds continue this surf, by impelling the naves 
on shore. As soon, however, as this iiionsoim Itegiiis 
to al>ate, and the south-west c irrent which prevails in 
the bay cjin operate, the surf on this coast is by no 
means hfgh or dan^;erous ; and during December, 
January, and February, the weather is settled and 
calm. 

On both coasts, the setting in of the monsoons is 
generally accompanied with' violent Imrricancs; but 
storms and sudden rains arc more frequent and violent 
on the Malabar coast, whore the labours of the hus¬ 
bandman are liable to be defeated by two opposite 
causes,—devastating Hoods, and, what is still more to 
be dreaded, protracted drought. The Coromandel 
coast, on the other hand, experiences more violent 
heat and longer drought. The Carnatic and the 
north-western extremity of the Northern Circars, are 
deemed the hottest countries in all India.* As far as 
respects the rainy season, the climate of that part of 

* Cochin aMd Slade cannot be much less hot than any part of 
thiscoaau 
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India to which the monsoons extend, is, upon the 
wliole, very regular. '\Vhen the south-west monsoon 
prevails, the JMalahar coast is deluged with rain, in 
couseipienco of the clouds •which arc brought by this 
wind being intercepted by the lofty ridge of the 
Western Ghauts. Owing to the same circumstance, 
it is then the dry season on the Coromandel coast; 
but, as the Western Ghauts extend no higher than 
the latitude of Surat, to the north of that pai'allcl, the 
south-west monsoon, as far as it blows, cai*rles the 
rain without interruption over the whole country. 
Thus, while the^Carnatic has only about two months' 
rain, in the Circai's the rains last for eight months. 
The lower part of the province of Coimbetoor partakes 
of the rainy monsoon of the Malabar coast: this is, 
probably, occasioned by the break in the Ghauts near 
Paniany, which permits the south-west winds to blow 
through. The rainy season on the Coromfiidel coast 
commences with the north-east monsoon, about the 
middle of October, when the dry season begins on the 
western coast. The raiy on this coast are not, how- 
evei*, so violent as those of Malabar. This seems to 
he accounted for by the circumstance, that the L'astern 
(Hiauts ai'c less elevated, as well as further from the 
sea, than the Western; they consequently intercept 
a smaller portion of the clouds, and break them less 
completely.* 

The Circars have some peculiar varieties attaching 
to their climate. To the north of the Godavery, a 
westerly wind, with moderate showers, begins about 
the middle of June. About the middle or end of 
August, the rain becomes more violent and regular; 

* A similar diversification of the rainy season takes place in the 
Arabian penimula. which is. in like manner, intersected by moun* 
tains.—Soe^Mon. Tbav<. Arabia^ p. 10. , 
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and it continues so till tlie beginning? of November, 
when tho wind shifts to N.E., and stoimy 'weather 
occurs. The atmosphere continues of a moderate 
temperature, with little rain, till tho middle of March, 
and then the hot season commences. South of the 
Godavery, the climate of the Circars is somewhat 
diiFerent. During Januaiy and February, the wind 
blows along the shore strong from the south ; and as 
the sea-breezes set in regularly every day, the tem¬ 
perature is moderate. In Marcli, the west wind, 
blowing over a loose, parched soil, and a^ig the sandy 
and almost dry bed of the Krishna, produces a most 
oppressive degree of heat; the thermometer being 
sometimes raised, near the mouth of that river, to 110® 
within doors, and seldom falling below 105°. In the 
low country of the Arcot district, during the hot 
season, the thermometer rises to 100° under a tent, 
and to 120® in the sun. At JMadras, taking the aver¬ 
age of the whole year, the heat is less than at Calcutta, 
the mean height being 80°: in January, when tho 
temperature is lowest, the t^mometcr is about 75®, 
and it seldom rises above 91® in July. The hottest 
months on the Malab&r coast are April and May. At 
Cochin, the maximum height in April is 105®. At 
Bombay, the thermometer ranges, during the year, 
from 64® to 98" ; at Surat, from 59® to 96°. At Cal¬ 
cutta, during the month of April, it rises as high as 
110®, and rarely falls below 72 ®. 

During the first part of the rainy monsoon on tho 
coast of Malabar (in May and June), a considerable 
quantity of rain falls in the table-land of Mysore ; but 
it is uncertain whether this is attributable to the 
monsoon, or is merely the periodical tropical rain. 
In the north-western extremity of the Kajali of 
Mysore’s territories, on the summit of the Western 
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Ghauts, there are usually nine rainy months in the 
year. Purinff hix of these, we are told, it is impos. 
sihle to go abroad, the rain is so vixileut and incessant; 
and it is custoinaiy to make the same preparatory 
arj-angements for provisioji, water excepted, as are 
adopted in a ship proccediiif^ on a voyag'e.’* The ele¬ 
vation ot this part of India is so great, that the climate 
is a mouth later than it is oil the coast. In the moun¬ 
tainous parts of Coinibetoor, there are two rainy sea¬ 
sons ; the first in April, the second lasting from July 
t»> October.^The north-western parts of Ilindostan 
Proper app^F to have the driest climate. During the 
mouths of July, August, and the early part of Sep¬ 
tember, which is the rainy season in most othei* parts 
of India, the atmosphere is generally clouded, but no 
rain falls, except very near the sea. Indeed, in Sinde 
and Tatta more especially, very few showers fall 
throughout the year. Owing to this circumstance, 
together with the proximity of the sandy deserts to 
the eastward, the heats are extremely violent, the 
thermometer, in June and July, ranging from 90° to 
100°. Wlien the hot winds prevail, it is found neces¬ 
sary to close the windows, ventilation being obtained 
by means of the wind-chimneys, which are there very 
general.* The great desert extending S.E. of the 
Indus, and to the N. of Gujerat, exhibits all the 
horrors of the Arabian deserts. The valleys of Cash¬ 
mere and Serinajur, on the contrary, and those of 
Gurwal and Nepaul, encircled with Alpine heights, 
experience in succession the rigours of a real 

• These are attached to all “ the houses of the great” in the 
towns on the Persian Gulf. See Mod. Trav., Persia, vol. L p. 302. 
At Aleppo, it is, in like manner, mual to shut up the doors and 
windows during the prevaieuce of the hot winds. See Syria, vol. 
i. p. 2»&. 
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winter, the delights of a lengthened spring, and tlie 
genial heat of a healthy summer.” * 

In that part of Bengal which lies near the head of 
the Bay, northerly winds previiil during October, 
November, and December, and southerly ones from 
Alarch to the end of A lay. The seasons are generally 
divided into cold, wet, and dry ; but the natives 
reckon six seasons in their year. The spring and dry 
season occupy four months of the year; February, 
Alarch, April, and Alay. The periodical rains com¬ 
mence pretty generally all over the Hat owitry in the 
beginning of June. During tlic first months of 
the rainy season, there is scarcely an interval of two 
dry days; and four or five inches of rain have fallen 
ill a single day.-I" In August and September, the 
rains begins to intermit, and tlic intervals gradually 
become longer and more frequent, while the weather 
grows very sultry. At Calcutta, the heat is some¬ 
times so intense, that pigeons have been known to 
drop down dead at noon, while flying over the mai’ket- 
place. In tlig middle districts of this province, there 
occasionally occur thurider>stornis during the hot 
season, w^ich cool the atmosphere; and in the eastern 
districts, the same elTect is produced by occasional 
shoAvers. As the cold season approaches, fogs and 
dews are common, which are sometimes very dense. 
In the higher parts of Bengal, the weather is some- 

. * Malte Bnm remarks, that It was in tlie Punjaiib and the more 
elevated districts, that tlie. ancients collected their examples of 
Indian longevity. 

t In tlie lower parts of Bengal, the average fall of rain in t^e 
year is between 70 and IK) inches. During tlie S.W. monsoon at 
Bombay, the quantity that falls, exceeds 100 Inches; sometiinea 
amounting to IIS. At Madras, upwards of SOimhes have been 
known to fall iu one montli; but the quantity does not 

average higher tlian_70 or 00 Inches, 
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times very cold. Between tlio pariillels of 28® and 

29**, in. the province of Delhi, the summer heats are 

likewise intense ; hut, in winter, when the wind blows 

from the northern mountaiiis, the thei’mometer falls 

below 30®, and water freezes in the tents. IDven in 

tho Benares district of Allahabad, the cold in winter 

is so severe as to render fires necessarv. And at 

¥ 

Calcutta, in December, with a N.E, wind, the ther¬ 
mometer falls to 52®. In the highlands of the Deccan 
also, the winters are cold. At Hyderabad, ami in tho» 
proviiicos to,jjj[he north of it, the thermometer, during 
three months, is often as low as 45®, sometimes down 
to 35®:* 

The soil of India exhibits fewer varieties than 
might be expected in so vast a tract of country. In 
the whole of the Gangetic plain; the prevalent soil is 
ft rich black mould of alluvial origin. No other soil 
appears below Dacca and Borleah, between the Tip- 
erah hills on the cast, and Burdwaii on the west; 
nor is there any substance so coarse as gravel, either in 
the Delta or nearer the sea than Oudaiiulla, which is 
400 miles distant by the course of the river. At that 
place, a rocky point projects from the has# of the 
neighbouring hills into the river. In other parts of 
Bengal and the adjacent provinces, there is a consider¬ 
able extent of clayey soil; and that this w'as the 
original soil where the black mould is now found, is 
proved by the appearance of the beds of the rivers, 
which are of clay. The soil of the Punjaub resembles 

t The above details relating to the climate and seasons of India, 
are taken chiefly from the article India, in the Edinburgh Ency¬ 
clopedia, edited by Dr. Brewster. The writer has drawn his infor¬ 
mation from materials to which M. Malte Drun seems not to have 
had access, since, on these points, his account pf Hindostan is sin* 
gulsrJy defective^ 

B 3 
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that which prevails in Bcntfal, and is equally fertile. 
In Malwah also, it is a deep, black, rich mould. The 
whole of the plains of Chitteldrooj' in the Mysore, 
extending ten niih's from N. to S., and four from E. 
to W., consist of black mould to a great depth. 
Towards Gujerat and Siudo, the soil becomes more 
sandy. Gundwana and Orissa contain the largest 
proportion of poor, iinproductiv'e soil. On the table¬ 
land of the De('.C(in and tbe soutberii ])rovinccs, the 
soil is of various qualities ; but in genej .tl it is a fer¬ 
tile loam on rock. Near the C( ^t, II is sandy and 
poor. In the province of hi >i% tlr* soil at the 
foot of the low hills ivhicli intervi'ii b''tv/een tlie stsi 
and the Ghauts, is a red clay or In-ick earth. On 
the Coromandel coast, the sandy soil continues nearly 
to the foot of the Eastern Gh.hits. The .suinmit.s of 
this chain are of granite, and present a frightful bar- 
renness. The Western Ghauts are described as con¬ 
taining much limestone and basaltic rocks. Hocks of 
trap formation, sandstone, and quartz are found in 
Malwah.* The mbstrai-im oi the soil in Hindostan 
Proper is, in many places, calcareous : in other parts, 
it is clay or rock. With the exception of the few 
uncultivated parts which have been referred to, and 
the marshy tracts near the mouths and hanks of the 
great rivers, India every ^where presents beautiful 
meadows, rich pastures, helds loaded with biennial 
harvests, and valleys adonicd with every useful and 
every beautiful product of vegetation. In the dry 
season, indeed, nature seems to languish; lint one 
night’s ruin will transfoim an arid plain into a verdant 

* See Rome valuable Geolof;ical Notes on the- strata between 
Malwaaod GuRtrat, by Captain Jolui Stewarti in Traiuactious of 
the Liu Society of Bombay, Vol. 111. art. 16. 
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meadow ; and in tliia country’, the kingdom of Flora 
ia exhitiited in all its ^lury. 

VEGETABLE AND MINERAL PRODUCTIONS. 

Tiir natural liistory of India can be only f?ljin(*,cd at 
in this rapid outline. To its rare vepfetable treasures, 
not less than t<' ils mineral riches, this country has 
owed th(^ distinction of hein^, in all ages, the fountain 
of mercantile wt.iltli, and the focus of commercial 
enterprise. TJi** Indian nard, or spikenard, is sup- 
]ios<*d a> 1 ‘ iiic species of valerian hnown hy the 
Hindoos » dcr the name of jatarnansi.* The vialom 
hnthmm^f .jrehased at a high prico hy the Homans, 
and mentioned um an aromatic unguent hy Horace, is 
sup])osed to be the hetel-leaf (pi^>6’r l/eiel), which, toge¬ 
ther with the areca-mit and quick-lime (chunam), 
forms tlie masticatory of which the Birmans are so 
passionately fond. It flourishes particularly in the 
Tiperah district, on the hanks of tlie Megna, where 
the coming crop is rr;gularly bought up by the Birman 
merchants. The areciirpalm is cultivated over nearly 
the whole of India for its nuts. It grows spontane¬ 
ously on the hills in the Concan and North Canara. 

* la Persian, khustaJis In Arabic, sumbid; in Bootanee, pampi. 
It is indigenous in Bootaii and Ne|iaul. The odour resembles tliat 
of the \iolet. See Asiat. Res. ilul08,451, 733; Vincent’s Periplus, 
App. 37; Phil. Trans. 1790, ]xx.284t atidCalmet’s Diet, by Taylor, 
vuL iv. 122—120. 

t MtOabathrum is supposed to be derived from Mah, Malabar, 
and paint t tlw Sanscrit for leaf. An extract or composition ftom 
the leaf, or rather firom the nut, was probably the article so desig¬ 
nated. Horace and Pliny both describe it as an unguent 

-“ nifentes 

Malabathru Ryrio capillos.^* 

(Od. U. 7; and Plln. lib. xii. 2(»). It was probably brought from 
India by Syrian merchants. It was ^Iso used to p^ume wines.— 
Vincbnt’s PeriplWt 11. 60. 
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In Mala])ar, ihei'G i$ a red spoclcs, which is used in 
dyeing. Decides the areca or cabbage-palm, there is a 
great variety of the palm-kind in India. The iK)Coa- 
nut-tree is found in all parts, but especially on the 
sandy coasts of the Peninsula. This inviduable tree 
supplies the natives at once with food, lamp-oil, coir- 
cables (made from the fibrous covering of the nut), 
thatch for their huts, a cloak in the rmiiy season, a 
fermeiited juice culled jaghcry^ and the s])irit known 
under the names of arrack and toddy. Kafters, 
water-pipes, fuel, and a substitute for paper, are 
afforded by the leaves and wood of the other varieties 
of palm. The largest si»ecics is the greater fan-palm, 
Avhich abounds in the Payenghaut: two or three of its 
leaves are said to be sufilcieiit to thatch a cottage. 
The most heautiful species is tho sago-palm, which is 
less common. 

The acacia catechu \catc-chu^ juicc-trec, called in 
Bahar, cocra) abounds in most of the mountainous 
districts, rising to the height of about 12 feet. The 
extract (called cult by tlie natives, cutch by the Eng¬ 
lish) is obtained from the inner wood, and is ex¬ 
ported both fj'om Bengal and Bombay. The acacia 
Arabica^ the Babul-tree of the Hindoos, grows in 
great abundance all over the Bcccan, and is very com¬ 
mon in the wastes of Gujera]|;, Avherc its gum (which 
closely resembles in its qualities gum-arabic) is used 
by the poorer sort as food.* It bears a handsome and 
very sweet-scented flower, consisting of a bright yel¬ 
low ball. The bark is used for tanning, and the 
wood is considered to make the best wheels and axle- 
trees of auy in India. This tree also makes an excel- 

• The gura-arablc obtained from the acacia vera, 4s highly nutri¬ 
tive, *and i»,eateu by the Arabs. See Mod. Trav. Aral^t pp. 
171 *"^ 
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lent hedp^e-fence. The sandal-treo is aiiotlier valuable 
production of India. The plerocarpvs saiitalinusy 
which furnishes the red sanders-wood, flourishes in 
the Mysore, above the M'estern Ghauts. The sandal, 
which is merely the heart of the wood, is exported 
chiefly from the hlalabar coast, in large billct.s of a 
blackish red outside, but a bright red within. This 
species has jio smell, and little or no taste, but yields a 
colouring matter resembling that of the Brazil wood.* 
Tho yellow siinders-wood (^Hantahim Jlavuni) appears 
to be the heart of a diflTercnt species, and is much 
more highly prized ’n India. It has a pleasant smell, 
and is an aromatic bitter. With the powder of this 
wood, the paste is prepared, with w'hich the Plindoos, 
Persians, Arabians, Chinese, and Turks anoint them, 
selves. It is likewise burned *in their houses, and 
gives a fragrant and wholesome smell. It yields, on 
distillation, a fragrant essential oil, which thickens 
into the consistence of a balsam. In many of its qua- 
lilies, it appears to resemble the aloes-wood, if it he 
not the aloes-tree of the ancients.-j- The plerocarpus 
draco is the tree which supplies the resin commonly 
called dragon’s blood: this tree rises to the height of 
feet, j: The plant which produces the gum-ammo- 

* The brazil-wood Is, in like manner, the heart of the tree, which 
is a lomentaceous shrub. See lidOd, Trav., Brazil, vol. i. p. OS. 

t Some have supposed the *A.Xon of the Petiplus to be,the 
sandal-wood; and it is some confirmation of tills oiilnion, that the 
Hebrew aAa/im (Num. xxi^. fi; Psal. xlv. 9; Prov. vil. 16; Cant, 
iv. 14), rendered lign-alocs in our version, and by the LXX and 
Jerome sometimes translated aloe, is by tho Habbins translated 
santal. This was also the opinion of an Arabian Jew consulted by 
Niebuhr. See Calmei’s Dirt.^/oetf; Gesenius’s lleb, Lex. ahaltm/ 
Jlariis’s Nat. Hist, of the Bible. 

This is said to be a impilionaceous plant of the decandHa order 
and diadelpfiia class; whereas the tantulum is daased with the 
octwdria tmtogynia. 
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niac (jlolichos prwnens) pi’ows in Bengal, where it is 
called cadjucL Giiiu.lac is said to he a production of 
the mimosa cinerea; and the hdelUmn {bdolach, 

of the ancients is believed to have been lui 
odoriferous re^in, or trans])nrent gum obtained from 
some species of mimosa.* The heraclcum gummiferum 
is a native of India. Little has hitherto been done 
towards classifying the endless varieties of myrrh or 
resin-bearing trees, among which rank several varieties 
of the Indian hg, and shrubs of both the ac>acia and 
jujube species. The coexus lacca^ or gum-lac insect, is 
sai<l to be found on four or live different trees. Gam¬ 
boge also is a vegetable resin produced by an Indian 
tree (^guttd) ; and a red gum is obtained from 'the 
guilandina maringa, 

Tlie sioeitenia febrifuya^ wiiich supplies an astrin¬ 
gent and tonic bark, used by the natives in inter¬ 
mittent fevers, grows among the mountains of the 
Uajabraundry Ciroar. Zedoary (curcuma^') the root 
of which is medicinal, grows in sandy open places in 
Malabar, where it is called acna by the Brahmins. 
The ginger-plant {alt) grows in most parts of the 
Malabar co«ist where the sea cannot penetrate. The 

* The Moiach ot Gen. if. J2, was certainly some white precious 
stone; (Rochart anti GctUies suppose it the pearl, which b not 
likely;) anti the colour of hdelUuin (Numb. xi. 7) was like hoar¬ 
frost, Exod. xlii. 14, 31. By the Rabbles, it is rendered crystal. 
It was, perhaps, diamond, width the hoar-frost in the suu would 
most resemble. The of the IHiriplus b described by Sal- 

masius as a poUvdd exudation of a waxy substance, and there are 
said to be three sorts, Arabic, Petrecan, and Baetrian. It was im¬ 
ported, accordlhg to the Periplus, from Baroach in Guzerat, and 
from Sinde.-^iNcii:NT'8 Penplus. App, p. G. Thbwas, perhaps, 
the truenmoinum, mom signifying wax. If not the oshaiik or gum- 
ainin<«|i9(c plant, it was probably of a similar kind. Bee tlie de^rip- 
osfuittfc in Mod. Tiav. \oL iL p* 143} and of th^ 

wax-trees, «&. p. 308. 
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tamarindns Indica produces tamarinds' of a darker 
colour and drier than those of the West Indies, with 
pods twice us long. The elettoria cardamomum^ or 
cardatnon-plaiit, grows on the declivities of the Ghauts 
above Cochin uiid Ciiiicut. Tlic laiirus cassia bears 
wliat is called Malabar cinnamon, which, in some 
respects, but in an inferior degree, answers the offi¬ 
cinal and domestic jtiirposes of the real cinnamon, the 
produce of Ceylon.* The lattrus camphora^ or cara- 
])hor-cinnainon, (called, in Ceylon, capuru curundu,) 
from the root of which camphor is obtained, upi>earB 
to be a variety of the laurus cinnamomnm (jpenni cm- 
vtindu^ honey cinnamon).-i- These are no longer found 
on the Indian continent, if they were ever indigenous 
there. The piper longum is a native both of Bengal 
and Alalabar, and the piper ntj^rvm has recently been 
found to flourish in the Northern Circars. The 

* In the PerJplus, ten different sorts of Kurirtet are mentioned { 
and it is remarked by the learned Editor as a curious coini idenccithat 
Professor Thunlx'rg reckons ten sorts of cinnamon in Ceylon, four 
of nearly ctiual value. He considers it as certain, that the cassia of 
the PerlpluH was what we now call cinnamon. In Exod. xxx. Sd, 
4. the hhinenmi heacm (sweet-scented pipe), is distinguished from 
Tchiddah, rendered caasia by our translators, whlcli was apparently a 
liark. The former seems to corrc>S)K>nd to the caaia ftyritix and 
iHiain fistula of the Greeks and Latin!), as the latter is supposed to 
be tlieir xylo’Cakia and casia linnea. The Roman cinnamon, Ur. 
Vincent tliinks, was the tender shoot of the same plant. See Peri- 
plus, vol. i. pp. 12—2:/, of App, The subject is Involved in some 
perplexity. Galen states, that casia and cinnamon are so much 
alike that it is not easy to distinguish them, lliis would seem to 
hold good of the lauras caiia and lattrus cmmmomwn, but could not 
be true of the substances above referred to. Could the kkinnwtnon 
or xmiAftufMv be camphor,—the mom or wax of the tuwnu com- 
jjhara f 

t Knox’s Ceylon, p. 16. In the term capuru, we seem to have 
the lleb. coplur and the Greek which some writers have 

supposed to be the ^naa {lamonia inermis). The Sauscritfor 
r.innamnp la said to he satiemoca or ottfana* 
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Anil>ians ctiU tlic Malabar coast, helled-eUfolfol^ tbe 
pej)I»er-country. The papaver orientale^ from which 
opium is'obtuined, thrives in almost all the provinces; 
but the best comes from liengal and Bahar. The 
Indian sesamum furnishes an oil known to antiquity 
as an article of commerce. Indigo grows spontane- 
ously in Gujerat, and is cultivated on a large scale in 
Bengal, Bahar, Oiide, and Agra. A species of 7ierium^ 
yielding a valuaide blue dye, has been discovered in 
the Circars. This country has been celebrated for its 
cotton from the remotest times. The sugar-cane is 
cultivated also to a great extent, os it has been from 
time immemorial, throughout India.* Jalap, sarsa- 

' * Sugar lias been cultivated in India, from time immcmorlaL 
The name of Gaur. the ancient cap'^al of ilcngal. a<ity highly 
celebrated in Indian history, is supiioscd to be derived from ijur, 
whidi, in both the ancient and tlie modern languages, signities raw 
sugar. That the cane was an article of commerce in very early 
times, appears from the references to this production by the Jewish 
prophets. (Sec Isa. xliiL 24; Jer. vi. 20.) In the PerJplus, sugar 
is described as MeA.i xaXee^jVAV ro y.tyofAtv»v honey 

from canes, called sacrhaii. Pliny says: ** Arabia produces me- 
carorit but the best is in India: it Is a honey collected from reeds, 
a sort of white gum, brittle between the teeth; the largest pieces 
do not exceed size of a liazel-nut, and it is used only in medi¬ 
cine.*’—Ltb. xii. c. ti. Sarcara or aaevanh we arc told, is the San¬ 
scrit term for manufactured sugar. Dr. Vincent, on the authority 
of a pa]>cr in the Asiatic Researches, gives, as the Sanscrit word, 
iciMhu-mmt and supposes that from the two middle syllables tl)o 
Arabic ahuha or ahttkci- was formed. It is agreed, that sugar and 
sucre come from the Arabic: tlie Saracens and Arabians having 
propagated the cane in their conquests. From Egypt, it was car¬ 
ried into Sicily, which, in the twelfth century, supplied many parts 
of Europe with that commodity; and ftom Sicily, it appears to 
have travelled westward, to Spain, the ('auaries, Hispaniola, and 
Brazil. The noun ahekar, occurs nineteen tunes in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and is uniformly translated strong drink, in 
distinction from wine. Some sort of mead or fermented liquor 
may be intended; but it is very possible that a saccharine spirit 
was obtained from the syiup of tiie cane^ (still exported un4w the 
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parJlla, gingfer, saffron, anise, various dyes, tobacco, 
flax, liemp, anti many other plants well known to 
commerce, are the proiluctioii of the Indian soil. 

India produces those species of grain wliicli are 
most common to Eiiro])e,—wheat, barley, maize, and 
millet; but rice is the chief food of the frugal natives, 
and gi’ows in most of the ])rovinces. There aro 
recktmed no fewer than twenty-seven varieties.* 
The holcns spienfus^ CfUled hadchera, is a common 
food, especially among the IMahrattas. Several other 
species of holcus are cultivated; in particular, holom 
dhmirra {andropotjan sorphum or holcus soryheum)^ 
ctUled by the natives tchor» Instead of our potato, 
tlie Indians have the katchil root, tlie igname (^dios- 
corca alaia)y and the moogphuUy (arachis hypogasa)^ 
Besides our leguminous species,* they have the moony 
{phaseolus mimgo); the fnurhits {cynosuruscoracanus), 
the grain of wliiiJi resembles mustard-seed, and is used 
for cakes; the lanna, a very productive grain; the 
tour [cytisus cajan) ; and the toll, a shrub yielding a 

name otjasgt&ry,) tn which that lAme was given, and that the verb 
shukar wiis made from the noun. The Greek ViJtsj* and Latin 
have obviously a similar etymology; and poMibly, a'l/xav, 
a fig, may, in like manner, be derived from its saccharine quality. 

* The ground under the wot cultivation, called nungah land, 
brings forth crops almost all the year round; and even on tlie 
jmniitik land, or tliat which is not under wet cultivation, there are 
two harvests,— Jiheei id in Sciitember and October, and mbbeef in 
March and April. Wheat is not much cultivated south .of Allaha¬ 
bad, nor is there much demand for it. Tlie finest is obtained from 
Gujerat. The crop of rnggy in Mysore and the southern provinces, 
is the most important of any raised in the dry fidd, and supplies 
the lower classes with their common food. Maize is little grown, 
except in the western provinces. Flax is cultivated only for its oil, 
and the common hemp for the sake of the Intoxicating spirit ob¬ 
tained from it, called bang. For further details relating to the 
agriculture of India, we may refer our readers to Brews^r’s lElncy. 
vol. xiJ, pp, 76— 
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favourite kind of pea. The red lotus, the most hean- 
tiful of the nyrnyhaasy is common on the hanks of the 
southern rivera, and its roots are used for food in dif¬ 
ferent ways.* TJ\e small •fruited banana (tntisa sapu 
enluni) has, in all ap^es, been the food of tlie philo¬ 
sophers of India and priests of Bralimti. Araonpr the 
Eastern Ghauts, the g^reat American aloe {agave Atne~ 
ricana) grows in great profusion. The bread-tree 
{melia axadiraehta) and the robema mitis^ grow spon¬ 
taneously in the barren sands the Carnatic: the 
latter is found also in the rich muddy soil on the 
banks of the Ganges. 

The fruits of Europe, the apple, the pear, the 
plum, the apricot, the peach, the walnut, the almond, 
the orange, and the mulberry thrive in the northern 
provinces, f The mango, of all Indian fruits deemed 
the most delicious, grows both wild and cultivated in 
almost every part, but thrives l>est in the southern 
districts. Uattalah, in the Punjaub, is celebrated for 
a plum of excellent flavour, called the alooefta. In 
the Sylhet district of Bengal, orange-plantations 
occtiipy a considerable tract', and this fruit forms the 
chief export of that part. Grpes of an extraordinary 
size are produced in the n^ghbourhood of Chikery, 
in tlie territories of the Peishwa; they are grown 
also in some parts of Auningabad and Alalwah, and 
have recently been introduced into the territory of 
Bombay. The jumboo, a species of rose-apple, is 
esteemed not only for its fruit, but also for its crim¬ 
son flowers, which hang down very elegantly from 
every part of the stem. Two species of the papan-fig 

• See Mod. Trav. BgtfpU vol. i. p, 24. Pi.'rsia, vol. ii. pp. 41, 

eo6. 

t The large: t and best apples grow in the Punjaub, near Battalah. 
In Lahore, the white mulberry attains a remarkably large aLse and 
fine flavour. 
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are remarkal>le for the rose-flavour and sweetness of 
the fniit. In addition to these may be enumerated, 
the spondius dulci»; the diUenia Indica^ remarkable 
for its beauty, and bearin/s: a large pomaceous fruit of 
a pleasant acid, and equalling the lily in fragrance; 
the pillaw^ the fniit of which is described as re¬ 
sembling the almond in flavour, but the nuts are con¬ 
tained in iibrous bags, sometimes attaining twenty- 
five pounds weight; the averrhoe carambola^ which 
Iw’.'irs three crops of fruit in the year; and the ele¬ 
phant-apple, almost equally a favourite with the ani¬ 
mal whoso name it liears, and with the IJiiidoos. 

Among the trees and shrubs remarkable for their 
beauty, the hihiscus fit*iilneus is distinguished by its 
magnitude and the profusion of its elegant blossoms; 
it is also of peculiar value id a tropical climate, as 
hardly any insects are found under its shade. The 
cotton-tree rises with a thorny tmnk 18 feet in cir¬ 
cumference, to the height of 50 feet, without a 
branch; it then throws out numerous houghs, which 
are adorned, in the rainy season, with large purple 
blossoms: these ai-e succeeded by the capsule contain¬ 
ing the cotton, l^h&^^ctanthes hirsuta (or sambctc) 
and the jasminum ^rntdifiorum (Jcadtumaligu) boast 
the most fragrant blossoms of the Oriental Flora; the 
former perfuming the night, the latter giving forth its 
scent by day. The /jr^oriosa superha and the Indian 
vine foim, by their union, “ bowers worthy of Para¬ 
dise.” The hiUea superha^ a small tree, by the strik¬ 
ing contrast of its green leaves, black flower-stalks, 
and large scarlet papilionaceous blossoms, attracts the 
admiration of the most incurious. Among the trees 
which diffuse their fragrance over the forests, while 
they adorn them with their splendid blossoms, is the 
pandanusodoratmima^ together with various species of 
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hignonia* The elephant ailmiicla {hanistevia henga- 
legists') ; the tchambaga^ used by the Indians fur adurn- 
inpf their hair and perfuming their clothes; the 
nmssasnda, which displays in iiiie contrast its white 
leaves and blood>red iiuwers ; the ijcora^ which, from 
boughs six feet in height, exhibiljp its scarlet and yellow 
tufts of dowers, like so many bright dames enliven¬ 
ing the foliage of the woods; ** the sindrimul^ which 
opens its dowers at four in the afternoon, and closes 
them at four in the morning; and the iiagatalli or 
pergularia t(ymenlosa^ a parasitical plant poisonous to 
the serpent tribe; may also be mentioned among the 
more curious and remarkable varieties in Indian 
botany. The sensitive plant is said to grow spon¬ 
taneously in the Amran district of Gujerat. The 
dne white rose called the Icomd^a^ scent^ the vales of 
Delhi and Serinugur; and the rose-plantations of 
Cashmere yield;[the highly-valued attar. 

The oak, the pine, the cypress, and the poplar are 
found in various parts of India ; but the forests consist 
chiedy of species unknown to Europe. One of the 
most valuable of these is the teak-tree,* the qualities 
and uses of which appear to hM been little known or 
appreciated in this country ||P> towards the dose of 
the last century. It adTords a hard and almost incor¬ 
ruptible timber, well dtted to supply the place of oak 
in ship-building. This tree, which is almost peculiar 
to India and Indo-China, is found along the western 
side of the Ghauts and other contiguous ranges of hiUs, 
particularly on the N. and N.E. of Bassein. The 

* The uktona grandii of Linnccus, of the pentandria monogynia 
cltuts. It l3 an cvcrgreeiii and esteemed a sacred tree. A purple 
dye is obtained from the tender leaves; also a medicinal syrup; 
and the dowon, mixed with honey, are prescribed In^ropsy. Vast 
digests of teak-tree cover Uic delta pt the (nrawaddy in Bixxnab. 
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forests of Riijamiinclry, stretcliin^ froni the hills on the 
banks of tlie Godavery to rotooiisbah, contain also great 
numbers of these trees,; but this is the only district on 
the eastern side of the Peninsula which furnishes them. 
In North Canara, the number of teak-trees annually 
felled, amounts to a|pit ^lOOO; and it is computed, 
that the district of l^icaudcherry in 3Jalabar, might 
supply annually 45,000 cubical feet of this valuable 
timber. JCxoellent timber for masts is furnished by 
the ponna (^Valeria Indian^ tivaria aUtssima\ called the 
mast-tree or poon-tree, which grows to the height of 00 
feet.* Small timber for building is furnished also by 
the Itwu (or mcoo) of the northern forests, the djissoo (a 
species of picrocarpus), and the naymm or iron-wood. 
The Indian ebony, which abounds in Ceylon, is said 
also to be found on the hanks 6f the Ganges at Alla¬ 
habad. In North Canara, abounds a very remarkable 
tree, the calophyllum inophpllum^ esteemed alike for 
its welcome sliade, its fragrant blossoms, and the use¬ 
ful properties of its seeds, from which is extracted the 
lamp-oil in general use in that part. It frequently 
attains 90 feet in height and 12 in circumference. The 
rici?ius communis^ or mlma Christie is cultivated in 
the Mysore, as well aAn other parts of India, for 
the castor-oil, which is used for the lamp; and the 
seeds are given to the female buffaloes with a view 
to increase their milk. On the Almora hills in Kn« 
maoon, grows a tree called phutwarrah^ attaining the 
height of 50 feet, with a circumference of six, from 
the kernels of which is extracted a fat-like substance. 
The northern sides of the hills in the upper part of 
llelhi produce the common Scotch fir in great abun- 

• See a botanical plate of this and the trah-trec in Pennants 
Hlndoostan. vol. 1. A very brief deccriptiou of some other large 
trees is given at p. 134 of voh H*, 
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dance: it is, indeed, not uncommon in the nortijem 
districts of llindostan Proper. The mountainous dis¬ 
tricts of Ncpaul and Upper liahore contain vast forests 
of pine: tliose of the Terriani district are not sur¬ 
passed any wliere in straiffhtness and durahility. 
From the Sulla pine, a pure tuttientine, allied kota^ is 
produced. The willow is ^enerSy found in those parts 
of India where the pine thrives. 

Some individuals of the sacred banyan, or Indian 
iif^-tree (Jiaus religiosa of liinnteus), will r^me under 
description in our topographical account of the coiin- 
»try. The two jnost remarkable for size in India, are 
found, one on an island in the Nerbuddah, within a 
few miles of Baroache, Jind the other not far from the 
town of lilangee in Bahar. The former is said by the 
natives to be 3000 years old, ujid is supposed to be the 
largest in the world, its shade being capable of shel¬ 
tering 7000 persons. It has no fewer than 350 trunks 
(that is, branches that have taken root, and which 
in circumference exceed most Fnglish trees), and up¬ 
wards of .3000 smaller ^branches, measuring nearly 
2000 feet in circumference. It must once have been 
considerably larger, as part of ito roots have been swept 
away, along with the bank, by^he floods.* The other 

** A description of this surprising treei called the Ciifmer Burr, U 
given in Maurice's Indian Antiquities^ voi. iii. p. Kid. It is sup¬ 
posed to be the identical tree which Arrian deiicri1)es ind. 
capo 11) in speaking of the gymnnsophlsts. Another celebrated 
tree of this kind* at (lomberoon in Persia, is describ(>d by Sir 
Thomas Herbert (Travels, l(i63, p. 122) and by Tavernier. The 
latter says t The Franks call it the Banian’s tree, because, in 
those places where those trees grow, the idolaters always take up 
thetr quarter#, and dress their victuals under them.” A tree of the 
same kind once grew near the city of Ormus, being the only tree 
that grew In the island.” Dr. Fryer says, the l*nrtuguese called it 
ortor da rant, liecause the branches b^r its own ^oots; and the 
iMpyaa-trcej for the adoration the banyans pay^ltj ,<* by whom It 
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tree has between 50 and 00 stems, and the circumfe¬ 
rence of its shadow at noon is 1110 feet. 

A fifi'cat part of the soil of India is cfwered with 
forests of b.'unboo, a species of reed sometimes rising 
to tlie enormous Iteight of 00 feet, in the short space 
of live months, with a ^maimference of 0 inches. It 
attains its greatest licight during the first year, and 
din*ing the second, ac^piires those properties of elasticity 
and hardness ^hicli render the wood so useful for a 
variety of purposes. A single acre of bamboos, with a 
good soil and proper management, produces more 
wood than ten acres of any other tree. At the N.M''. 
extremity of the Northern C)ireal’s, the forests consist 
almost eutii ely of bamboos; and as, besides their 
thorns, they grow closer, and resist the axe better, tlian 
any other tree, the inhabitants ,foiinerly tiusted en¬ 
tirely to their bamboo forests, binding and intertwining 
the reeds so as to constitute au excellent defence to 
their fortresses, in the place of redoubts,—at least in 
the rainy season: in dry weather, as they are very 
inHammalde, they can afford little protection. The 
larger shoots and the trunk are employed by the Hin¬ 
doos in constructing their slight habitations, and for 
all sorts of furniture. The best bamboos, used for 

is held as sacred as the oak to our old Dniidsj who {laint it daily, 
and make ofl’erings of rice, and pray to it. It has leaves like an 
ivy.” Milton has given au admirable description of this tree in the 
Paradise l.ost (b. ix. 1101, ft seq-) 

——such as at this day, to Indians known, 

III Malabar or Deccan spreads her arms 
, Branching so broad and long, that, In the ground 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
Above the mother tree, a pillared shade 
High over-archei, and echoing walks between. 

There oft the Indian herdsman, shunning heat. 

Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing herds 
At loophoIeB cut thro* thickest shade,*' 
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palankeens, grow near the summit of the rocks in the 
pergimnahs of Tolcaii and Ilindole in Orissa. They 
spring up in July, at which time the stringent shoots 
are fastened to stakes, iji order to train them to the 
proper form ; and at the heginiiing of the dry season, 
the tops are cut off, which lu-events their running 
higher, aud makes them grow hard and elastic. Tu 
some parts, the young shoots arc jiickled ft)r eating. 
The indurated juice of the plant, called tal)ashcei\ has 
been used in medicine, and is a very remarkable vege¬ 
table secretion, being a hydrate of silica. Tlie first 
and smaller shoots foiin the well-known walking- 
canes ; and a kind of pail is made of the larger shoots, 
in which water keeps extremely cool. Various other 
reeds, as the arundo calainu*s^ abound every wliere. 

Of the grasses, the poa cynosuroidcs^ the 7fo.s'.va-grass 
of the natives, deserves particular notice. It is re¬ 
garded as a sacred grai>'!, is used at sacridees, and is 
held almost constantly in the hands of such as are 
anxioup to be regarded as particularly devout. It is 
also of considerable use, since from the routs is made a 
sort of mats called ialls. These are placed against the 
doors or windows, and kept constantly -watered, by 
-which means an agreeable scent, as well as coolness, is 
diffused through the apai'tments. On the eastern fron¬ 
tiers of Dengal, an immense extent of sandy soil is 
covered with the an yeah grass, which grows to the 
height of 30 feet and the thickness of a man’s wrist. 
The jungle grass is common in many parts of the 
country. In the Rajemal district of Bengal, it attains 
the height of eight or ten feet, and is topped with an 
elegant downy blossom, resembling the feathers of a 
swan. These coarse gi'asses are the only kind which 


could exist in the burning climate of India. Even 
these disappear, in some pl^es, during the prevalence 
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of the hot winds, so completely, that the farmers are 
obliged to feed their cattle on the routs cut from under 
the ground, and washed. The grass-cutters, who 
form a distinct class, by means of a sharp instrument, 
will bring provender from a field that has no appear¬ 
ance of verdure. During the rainy season, the grass¬ 
lands look gi-een, and are covered with various kinds 
of pasture; but it consists for the most part of a hard 
grass, similar to what is called bent in England, and 
w'hich is neither relished by the cattle, nor iiourishiiig. 
In some districts of India, however, the pastures are 
abundant and nutritious. The Daeky .Jungle, a cir¬ 
cular tract forty miles in diameter, on the confines of 
Delhi and Ajmeer, is celebrated all over India for its 
fertile pastures and its excellent breed of horses. The 
Poorncah district of Bengal is also distinguished by 
its extensive and fertile pastures. The excellence of 
the bullocks of Gujerat is in srme measure owing to 
the richness of the grasses in those parts of the pro¬ 
vinces which lie near the Jlun; and the elevated table¬ 
land of the Mysore aifords extensive tracts of nch 
pasture-land. 

Alhough the mineralogy of India has not lieen very 
carefully or thoroughly explored, it is certain that, in 
mineral wealth, it. is one of the richest countries in 
the world. The rivers of the Deccan, of Orissa, and 
of Berar, still carry down gold in considerable quan¬ 
tities ; the Sutlej also, and its tributaries, afford grains 
of gold on washing. The Ayeen Akbaree mentions 
several rivers with golden sands in the Punjaub, Cash- 
mere, and Kumaoon; and it is said, that the neai*er 
the source of the rivers, the more gold is obtained. 
In many of the rivers of Assam, gold is by no means 
uncommon; especially in the Dekning, which falls 
into the Brahmapootra. All this proves* that the pi’e- 
PART z* £ 
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cious metal mttst abound in the Himalaya mountains, 
altlioup^h no frold-mines have l)een discovered.* In the 
eastern extremity of the Rajah of IMysore’s territories, 
an area of country, comprising 11)0 miles, is said to 
contain gold dust. Alines of silver and lead are stated 
to be found in the mountains of Kumaoon, and in 
Assam; and there are lead>mincs in the territory of 
the Rajah of Joudpoor, in Ajmeer. Extensive and 
valuable copper-mines exist at Dhamjtoor and other 
places in IVepanl and Kumaoon: copper is said to 
exist also in Agra, Ajmeer, and Badrekshan. Iron 
is found in various parts, especially in AJysore. At 
Ghettyi)Our, steel is manufactured. Not far from Sc- 
venidroog, the sand is absolutely black with particles 
of iron, of which sufficient quantities are collected 
during the rainy season, to keep a furnace employed 
during the remainder of the year. Black sand, mixed 
with iron ore, is also broi ght down in the rainy season 
by the torrents from the Eastern Ghauts, especially 
near Naiekhan-eray. At some of the iron-works, 47 
per cent, of malleable iron is obtained from this ore; 
but it is by no means in a pure state: the work is 
every where performed in a very rude and careless 
manner. In the Velater district of Alalabar, there 
are many iron-forges. In the Singrowla district of 
Giindwana, this metal abounds. The hilly country of 
Bahar is also rich in iron, which is fused for sale by • 
the natives in large quantities; and in the south- 

* Herodotus states^ that the tribute paid by the Indian satrap to 
JDarius Hystaspes* which was nearly one-third of the whole tribute 
paid by the twenty satrapies, was paid in gold. The ancients say, 
that the gold was heaped up by the ants in India, which, in the 
xiveT-<'ourses, might be literally true. It is probable, that the 
quantity obtained from the Indus and its tribuLirles was much 
greater in early tones. At all events, the classic writers were 
Strictly correct in speaking of the auriferous rivers of India, 
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western coast of Gujerat, there arc extensive iron-works. 
There are whole mountains of magnetic rock in the 
ueighlfourliood of Iloa in the province of Agra, from 
which iron is extracted. Some mines of tin are worked 
near Zamvar in Ajrneer, and in I’linjauh, Quick¬ 
silver and antimony are said to be found in a few 
places; and zinc abounds. 

The diamoiid-mines of India have long hcen knowiL 
and celebrated. From that of Paniiah (or Purnah),* 
ill the Biindelcund district of Allahabad, the cmjieror 
Acbar drew eight lacs of rupees annually; and the 
native chiefs and JViahratta conquerors, who in turn 
succeeded to the possession of the district, derived a 
considerable revenue from this mine. Subsequently, 
however, it seems to have declined; for, in tlie year 
17oC, it yielded to the Rajah only ^‘our lacs of rupees. 
The mine of Sumboolpoor, on the hanks of the Maha- 
iiiuldy (the Adamas of the ancients), in Giiiidwana, 
is believed to be now the richest. After ruins, a red 
clay is washed down from the mountains, in wliich 
diamonds arc often found. About the middle of the 
sevcntecntli century, the diamond-mines of Sedhout, 
in the Balaghaut ceded territories, were very pro¬ 
ductive. Diamonds have also been found at Raolcon- 
dah, about forty miles N.W. of the junction of the 
Beemah and the Krishna; at Colore, on the southern 
. bank of the latter river, not far from Condavir, in the 
Gentoor drear; and in different parts of Golconda. 
But all the diamond-mines of India have long ceased 
to be very productive, either through exhaustion or 
neglect. Lapis lazuli^ which, in its perfect state, is 
one of the most beautiful productions of nature, and 
is considered by some learned writers as the sapphire 


* Supposed to b^ the Patmsa of Ptolemy, 
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of the ancients, is' found in the i^ountains of Oude, 
and ill those on the north-west of India, the Hindoo 
Coosh and Beloot-ta^. The Indian onyx, supposed 
to be the shohatn of the Jewish hipfh-priests,* ** came 
from a chain of mountains which seems to correspond 
to the Balap^hant hiils. Cariudion and other opaque 
g’ems are found near Cambay, and garnets near Hyder¬ 
abad. Bubies, sapphires, amethysts, rock-crystals, and 
other precious stones, have been found in the channels 
of the mountain torrents. Bahar is rich in alabaster. 
The mountains of Ajmeer contain white, black, and 
green marbles; and both alabaster and marble quarries 
are found in other provinces. The Theban stone is 
very abundant all over Hindostan Proper, and is not 
uncommon in the Deccan and the Peninsula. In Bom¬ 
bay, there are large quarries. In o..e of the brandies of 

* Onyx, like bdelUura, seen: t to be the name both of an odori¬ 
ferous gum or unguent, and of'a gem or precious stone. The 
former is the Hebrew Exod. xxx. 34; rendered by the 

Septuagint, onj/clia, and by the Arabic version, Indanum. DJosrn- 
ridcs describes it as the produce of a shell-fish found in some lakes 
in India,—an aromatic shell. But the root of the Hebrew word 
means to drop or distil, and shecfieleth would seem, therefore, to 
mean some exudation. See also Ecclus. xxiv. 15. The shahtm 
is first mentioned (Gen. 11.12) in connexion with gold and bdel¬ 
lium. Two onyx-stones were attached to the ephod of the Jewish 
hlgh-priest, on which were engraved the names of the tribes (Exod. 
XxvhL fi). Yet, onyx-stones are enumerated among the huildlng 
materials prepared liy David (1 Chron. xxix. 2). This, as the 
learned Editor of Calmet remarks, was probably the mj/chiteg 
which Pliny mentions as a stone of Caramania. The Greek srsi 
signifies the nail; and it may be supposed, that the drug, the gem, 
and the marble were all alike semi-transparent and of a similar 
colour: the latter seems to have Iwen alabaster. Thus, Horace 
speaks of im onyx or alalirster box of spikenard (Otf. iv. )2.); 

** Nardi panms ()nifT fliviet vadnm .” 
i SeeOfdmet’s Dict.,onvjr/ and Harris's Nat. Hist, of the Bible, p. 
2g7«' The sardoiiy:, which is supposed to have resembled the sor- 
dius in colour and the onyx in kind, was perhaps camelion. 
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the Ganges, and some other rivers, is found a very rare 
and curious sttnie called salgrams^ which arc regarded 
with religious veneration hy the votaries of Vishnoo. It 
is an ammonite or fossil shell, and is described by Son- 
jierat as commonly hliick, but sometimes violet, of a 
round or f)val form, a little Hut, and nearly resembling 
toucli-stone; hollow, witli a small hole outside, yet 
very heavy.’®* Rock salt, sulphur, saltpetre, naphtha, 
and coal, are also to be enumerated among the mineral 
productions of India. A considerable quantity of salt¬ 
petre is manufactured in Bengal and Baliar, and ex¬ 
ported to Europe, Tat.iry, and China, •f 

A general view of the pidiicipal productions of India, 
so far as they are articles of commerce, will bo obtained 
from a list of exports, abstracted from papers printed 
hy order of the House of Cornmofts: with this, the 
reader may comj)are the catalogue of the articles of 
commerce mentioned in the Foriplus ascribed to Ar¬ 
rian, us illustrated hy the learned diligence of the 
Translator. 

• The upper part of the Gunduk i* called Salgraml, from the 
number of ammonites contalncii in the schistous rocks over which 
it passes. Might nut the Druldiral anffintiunit or serpent’s egg 
(fflain neiilt/r) be an amulet of a similar description ? 

t In tliis imperfect sketch of the botany and mineralogy of 
India, we liavc availed ourselves of the article in Brewster's Ency. 
above mentionefl, and of Malte Unin, vol. iii. pp. 28—35, to which 
we refer for authorities. Many of the statements, however, require 
to be verified; and we give the whole as a general guide to the 
inquiries of the future traveller, rather than as a satisfactory ac¬ 
count of the vegetable and mineral productions of India. 


E 3 . 
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EXPORTS IN 1010. 
From UoMJiAY and Sithat. 
t^otton and piece goods. Co¬ 
chineal. Cocoa-nuts and betel- 
nuts. Elephants’ teeth. Grain. 
Hemp, llrnrsps. Lead, red and 
white. Li({uors. Salt. Sjiices. 
Sugar. Sugar-candy. Tin.Wool- 
lens. 

[From Cornr-v .andlVlAFiAiiAn. 

Bctel-iiuLH. Cocoa-nuts. Car¬ 
damoms. Coir cordage. Cassia. 
Copra. Ghee. Grain. Piece 
goods. Popper. Sandal-wood. 

Teak timlicr. 

_ 1 

From TiKWKVKi.r.Y, Cono- 
MANDKii Coast, &c. 
Brandy, ('hanks. Copper. 
Cotton. Drugs. Fruit. Jag- 
hery. Liquors. Metals. Piece 
goods. .Spice. Timber and sai - 
(ial-wDod. Tobacco. WooUens. 

From the Nohth biiv C rncA its. 

Indigo. Rum. Grain. Piece 
goods. 

From BanroAL. 

Drugs. Ghee. Ginger. Grain. 
Indigo. Liquors. Opium. Raw 
silk. Sugar. Spice. Timber. 
Piece goods. 

From OxHKR Parts. 

(Besides articles enu merated.) 
Carnelions. Oils, Morva. Hides. 
Ivory ware. Copper waxes. Mo¬ 
ther of pearl. Skins. Dyes. 
Turtle-shell. Salti>etrc. Arrack. 
Cowrjhes. Shawls. Ct^onsand 
woollens. Gum lac. Turmeric. 
Precious stones. Rkc. 


PERIPLUS, supposed to 
he about a.d. 04. 

Cloaks {atmllic). Common 
cloths. Adamant. Aloe (sandal 
wood). Silver plate. Arsenic. 
Aromatics. Bdellium (thegum). 
Striped clotlis. Slaves. Oil of 
olives. Ivory. Spices. Girdled 
or sashes. Ginger. Mules. In¬ 
cense. Horses. Gum-lac {han- 
Jcanifta). Gold coin'Fine 
muslins {Jfarpasus). Casla and 
cinnamon. Tin. Nard. Cover¬ 
lids. Coral. Costns. Ladanon 
(the resin of a species of cistus). 
l.inen. Porcelain 
fivti). Crystal. Goa-stx>no, Op- 
sian-stone. Alabaster. Box- 
thorn (for dyeing). Quilts. 
I*earls. Betel. Bark 
Knives or daggers. Brass or 
coi)per articles. Sugar. Honey- 
lotus. Purple cottons. Lead. 
Myrrh. Shell. Black silk, 
Chinese and Indian. Muslins, 
Wines. Awls and hatchets, for 
the African trade. Pepper. 

Pearls. Pu.rples, Wheat. Cin¬ 
nabar. Sapphires. ('hinese 

furs. Iron. Stibium, for tinging 
the eye-lids black. Storax. 

Amethysts. Brass. Tortoise¬ 

shell. Chrysolite. Specie. Gold 
plate.* 


• VintTcnt’fi Periplus, vol, i. Append, pp. 5—48. In the xxvilth 
clrapter of Eaekicl, there Is wliat might almost be termed anotlier 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 

The zoology of India is not loss rich in species than 
the ve^cta})lo and minerfil kiiif^doms. \ye shall not 
attempt oithoi* a scioiitific classification or a full de¬ 
scription of the Indian animals. M. Malte Bniii 
mriy lie very correct in comnienciiify with the simits; 
hut the half-reasoning elephant, the wiyal tiger, the 
rhinoceros, and the camel, claim a precedence over the 
sacred n])es and marslndled armies of monkeys. 

In the elephants of India, there is considerable va¬ 
riety witli regard to colour, size, and the length of 
tlioir tusks. The ))reYiiiliug colour is ahlackish brown: 
the white variety, which is held sacred in Indo-China,* 

inventtnry of the pnnchial articles'of thelindLin trade* as carried 
on, overland, by 1‘crjjiiiu and Syrian merchants, and by sea, through 
Ihe medium of the Sabcan or Pheniclan traders, R.C. 580. Thus, 
from Dtdnn or Dadcna, (ver. JT),) on the coast of Omaun, wore 
brought horns (perhaps tortoise-shell), ivory, and elxiny; also, 
(ver. at!,) precious ckdlies for horsemen ^alol/a'y) From i:>hcl)a 
(Saba) and Haamah (Uhogma in Omaun), were brought the chief 
spices, precious stone's, and gold. From Uan (or Vailan), Javan 
(Yemen ?), and Me-u^al, (which jMichaells also makes to be places 
in Arabia.) were broughr wrought iron, cassia-llgnea, and calamus 
aroinaticus—£.ither ciimamon or sugar-cane. And from Haran 
(Chame), Canneh {('alneh lii Shinar), and Eden In Mesopotamia, 
were brought blue hangings or robes,^broidered work, chests of 
rich apparel—perliaps tlie tFKmreu.^ and 

of Lite lVrI)>lus. Nine hundred years before, we find some of the 
most precious productions of India had become familiar articles of 
Egyptian commerce. The “ chief 8i>ice8*' referred to, Essek. xxvil. 
22, are probably the same tliat are distinctly enumerated Exod. 
XXX, 2*1, 94; viz. myrrh, cmnamon, calamus, cassia, stacte, onycha, 
galbanum, frankincense. And about 240 yc'ars still earlier (B.C. 
3720,', we find an Arabian caravan transporting to Egypt, the bal¬ 
sam and myrrh of Iladrsmaut, and the spices, probably, of India, 
(vcn. xxxvli. 25. .See, on this interesting subject of the early Indian 
trade, Vincentes Periplus, voU i,, Prel. Dis((., and vol. ii. pp. 232, 
3; 09^1—54. Also, MckI. Trav., Egypt, vol. i. pp. 

* See Mod. Trav., Birmah, pp. 28(i-0. 
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is supposed to he an albino, the subject of disease. In the 
forests of the (Ihauts, there are flocks of two or three 
hundred. In the Tiperah district of they are also 

verynumerous. Those of CJhittagong are highly valued; 
but llic most docile and haiidsoinc, though inferior in 
size, come from Ceylon. On the mountains in the 
north of India they are still smaller, seldom exceed* 
ing 7 f<^et in height, and they arc caught chiefly for 
tlieir teeth. The common height of the female ele¬ 
phant in India is from 7 to 8 feet; that of the male, 
from 8 to 10. Tlic largest ever seen in the country, 
measured 10 feet 8 inches at the shoulder: it was 
caught in the year 1708, and belonged to the Nabob of 
Oude. The largest tusks of the Bengal elephant sel¬ 
dom exceed in weight 70 or 80 Ihs. These gigantic 
animals, once so formidable in the fleld of battle, are 
now employed in the discinlined armies of India, only 
to drag cannon and carry ammunition, to set in mo¬ 
tion heavy engines, or to hear on their broad backs 
the purple tent in which some nabob reclines on liis 
gilded cushions. The height re^^uired by tlie Bengal 
Government, for the elephants purchased foi* the ser¬ 
vice of the army, is 0 feet. 

The one-horned rhinoceros is also a native of Ben¬ 
gal, and is found especially in the islands at the mouths 
of the Ganges, where he is frequently seen in com¬ 
pany with the tiger. These savage and very diifereiit 
animals, although they have no instinct for mutual 
association, are brought together by their respective 
physical habits. The tiger flnds, in the jungle and 
underwood of the Siinderbunds, the coarse aliment on 
which he feeds, while the rhinoceros seeks amid mud 
and water a protection from the scorching heat. The 
royal Bengal tiger • attains a height of five feet, and 

• Seneca, in his (£dipu8> speaks of the Qangetica tigris* See 
PeoMut’s mndoostan, vol. ii. p. 153, 
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is said to be able to clear by bis fatal spring a hundred 
feet. Such is the size and strength of these formidable 
siuiiuals, that they have been known to carry off bul¬ 
locks. Tlie ground colour of a young or vigorous beast 
is almost n brilliant orcinge, with intensely black 
stripes. 

I'rom the ancient Indian records, there is reason to 
believe, that tlie lion (called sinyh) was formerly found 
in most parts of India. Most naturalists, hoAvever, 
doubt whether the African or long*miined lion bo a 
native of this country.* The other varieties of the 
cat kind {U*c very numerous. The sertoal^ or panther- 
cat, which is but little known, is found from the 
Deccan to Tibet. Tlie ounce, the panther of Pliny, 
inhabits the central part of the Deccan and the pro¬ 
vince of Gujerat. In Bengal is found a peculiar 
species of panther, of a deep blac^ colour, with the 
spots of a more intense black. The common tiger 

• Mr. Pennant afllrms, that near the fortress of Gwalior, and that 
of niiotas Gur, in Agra, are ** numliers of lions.” Those,” he 
odds, •* who deny tliat those animals were natives of India, assert 
tliat here was a royal menagene, and that the breed was proiiagated 
from the beasts which had escaped. 1 find in Dernier (]>art iv. p. 
4H), that Aurungzebe frequently took the diversion of lion-hunting, 
but do not learn that the noble animal was ever turned out for the 
royal diversion. The ji}/een AMtaree relates many instances of the 
valour of Akhar the Great in his engagements with this tremendous 
animal, but is silent whether they had, or had not, been aborigines 
of llindostan. Mr. Terry, in the vast forests near Mandoa, more 
than once saw lions, or heanl them; they were also ftequent about 
Malwab. These must have been their most southerly haunts, as 
the tract between l^horc and Cashmere Is the most northerly, 
where they were tlic game of Aurungsebe* • • • Possibly, they may 
have been extirtiatefl in other parts of lIindoo8tan.”-~PKWNAiirT*8 
Hindwatant vol. it. pp. IBj, (1. See also Ibid. vol. 1. p. 7B. Jlehan- 
gir, it is there remarked, records that he had killed several. If 
the aingh actually means the true lion, and not the leopard, its 
having a Hindoo name would certainly Indicate that it was a native 
of India. 
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abounds in tlie Gliauts of the Peninsula and in 
Ceylon. Leopards also are found, varying consider¬ 
ably in size and colour. One species, called the 
chittah^ is trained for hunting wild deer. The lynx 
is peculiar to the northern provinces ; but the caracal^ 
a black-eared variety, makes its appearance in Bengal, 
which contains also two varieties of the tiger cat.* 
Hyenas {cherruk) are very numerous in Orissa and 
on both coasts of the Peninsula. Jackals are for¬ 
midable in the interior provinces. Wolves are seen, 
particularly in the Ghauts, the Carnatic, and Malabar. 
Wild boars, of a vast size, of a brown and brindled 
colour, and very fierce, lodge in the jungles of Bengal. 

Ill the northern district of Coimhetoor, there are a 
great number of black bears, which, however, arc 
said to be very inoifensivc, liviiie* chiedy on the white 
ants and the fruit of the palmyra.■f' But near Chit¬ 
tagong, there is a vciy ferocious species of bear, which 
rejects vegetable food. It is there called the wild dog. 
Its head is shaped like that of a dog, but hare, and 
red about the muzzle; its paws ai'C like those of the 
common hear, but the coat is short and smooth. 
Bengal produces a particular species of fox, small and 
very agile. The jerboa, the musk rat, the striped 
mouse, and several peculiar species of the same genus; 
civets of two varieties; badgers, racixms, and ich¬ 
neumons, are also to he added to this enumeration. 

Tlie musk-deer inhabits the mountains of the 

» Sec Pennant’s Hlndoostanf vol. 1. p. 51; vol. ii. pp. 246, 255. 
The chittah is the ffudparde of Buffon, and the great pai'daliti of 
Oppian. 

t This is probably a variety of the sloth, called bradypus ursi- 
formh, which has a resemblance to the bear, and lives on ants. 
The two-toed sloth is found in Bengal and alongitlie vtHtcni shores, 
vob ii. p. 268 , 
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Himalaya rant^e, but its musk is not equal to ibat of 
the Chinose. Antelopes arc iiuracrous, especially the 
blue sj»ecies ralJcMl the or ro.v, the liuntinf? of 

which with leopards was the favourite sport of Tippoo 
Sultaun. A small white species called dirdhayen^ the 
male of which has four horns, is perhaps the oryx** 
Hares, rabbits, and martens abound in the porthern. 
provinces. The Malabar porcupine, called ^nyolin^ 
is often kept tame in houses. Squirrels live in flocks 
on the Malabar coast. The large purple squirrel, 
which attaches itself particularly to the cocoa-palm, 
is found about Bombay; and the yellow squirrel lives 
in a gregarious state in the (iujerat. These anim.'tls 
are very destnictive, but not more so than the large 
vampires and bats of all shapes and sizes, which infest 
Ciijerat and the Coromandel coast.*jr 
The monkeys of India are also of very gregarious 
and predatory habits. On the ct)ast of Malabar, 
thousands of them come to the very centre of the 
villages, and commit great devastation; they are of 
sdmost every species. The gibbon ape is found chiefly 
in Bengal and on the Coromandel coast. The great 
oiirang-oiitang is said to have been seen in the same 
parts, and in the Carnatic. The radjakada ape, with 
red face and black beard, is, in the eyes of the lower 

• Mr. Pennant enumerates, tlic gazelle, a clumsy species with a 
hump, or grey ox of the Indians, the common antelope, 

the smoolh-horned variety, the Chinese antelope, and tlie beautiful 
spotted axis.—Vol. ii. j‘P* 2*12—7. 

i •* The flying mnraum Ls co-tenant of the forests (of Gujerat). 
It wholly inhabits the trees. In desrendlng, it spreads its mem¬ 
branes, and balances itself till it reaches the place it aims at; but, 
ill ascending, it uses a leaiting pace. Its food is the fruit of the 
country. This is the animal which AbuJfazul call-s a cat which 
will liy to a small distance."— Pknnant, vol. 1. p. G8. See also 
lb,, p, 101, and vol. il. p. 200. 
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orders of Hindoos, a representative of their ffod 
llunoomaii, the Indian Pan, who is l»elieved to he 
an inearnation of Shivii or ir^eeva. Ilaviiif^ assiimod 
that form, he ph^ced himself at the head of an army 
of monkeys for the assistance of the fjod Kama, and 
materially contributed to the discomiituro of Kavaii, 
king of the giants, and sovereign of Ceylon. His 
name is said to be derived from hunoo^ tlie cheek¬ 
bone ; Ilunooman having broken his cheek-hono by 
a fall from the snn^s orbit.* It may he supposed, that 
this species has, something peculiar about the confor¬ 
mation of the cheek-bones* Alexander's army met 
with a body of monkeys so astonishingly numerous, 
that, mistaking them for a hostile nation, they pre- 
pai‘ed to give them battle. Of true monkeys, the 
green monkey, an elegant K]>ecies,*' the talapoin, 
the monea^ and the tawny, a malevolent 8pecit*H, are 
all found in India; together with the pigmy ape, the 

herce and malignant lion-tailed ape," the golok^ and 
some other species of a large size, very dangerous 
when insulted.*!’ Mr. Pennant says, that the hunt¬ 
ing-leopard (or yu») runs up the trees, and makes 
great havoc among the monkeys. 

The ox and the cow are treated \vith as much reli¬ 
gious veneration in India, ^as they were in ancient 
Effypt* “ Persons strict in their religion," Mr. Ward 

* Ward’s Hindoos, vol. 1. p. E51. Mr. Ward describes Ilunooman 
fus a black-faced monkey. *' About twenty years ago,” he says in 
1815, Rajah of Nudeeya (in Bengal) spent 100,000 rupees In 
marrying two monkeys, with all the parade common to Hindoo 
marriages.” Before that time, none of this s^iccies were to be seen 
in that district. ** Now, they are so numerous, that they devour 
almost all the fruit of the orchards, as the inhabitants are afraid 
of hurting them,” The account of Hunooman’s adventure at the 
head of his anny, is given in the Ramayuna. 

t Pennant, vol. U. pp, 2r»l—3. 
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Bftyg, “ worship the cow daily; and an annual fes¬ 
tival is celebrated in her honour.* The sainted 
species, which is very handsome in Gujerat, JMalwah, 
and Benj^al, is distinguished from the European breed, 
only by a fatty protuberance on the back. It is the 
zebu or bos Indicue of naturalists, and is described as 
being of a white colour, small size, active and well- 
proportioned, with large perpendicular liorns. The 
British Government in India have paid considerable 
attention to the improvement of tlie breed of bullocks 
for their ordnance; hut there are only two districts in 
the Bengal Presidency, iii which are bred bullocks of 
the size required ; the Purneah district of Bengal and 
the Saruii district of Babar. Those in the former 
district are of a large size, well-formed, and very strong 
and active; much superior to the di;aught cattle in the 
lower parts of Bengal. The Sariin bullocks are not 
quite e<iual in size and quality. Upwards of 5000 
from these districts are employed by the Bengal Go¬ 
vernment for tlii^ conveyance of artillery, camp-equi¬ 
page, &c., besides elephants and camels.f In the 
neighbourhood of Surat and in Ceylon, there are oxen 
no larger than mastiffs. The buffalo is found through- 

• See Ward's Hindoos* vol. i. p. 24i). Brainhs is said to have 
created the Bramhuns and the cow at the came time. The cow k 
termed the mother of the gods. The touch of a cow purifies ftom 
defilement. The ox and cow were iJlcienUy regarded as symbols 
of the productive energies of nature* emblems of the sun and 
moon. These mythological notions seem to have passed away in 
' India; and we cannot but rc^iard the religious honours now paid to 
the cow* as the renduwnn of an idolatry^ore ancient than^the present 
system. 

1 In the year 1000* there were found to be* in the ceded districts* 
1*190*613 black cattle* and 1*147*498 buffaloes. In Bengal* there 
were supposed to be* of both kinds* above 59 millions. From the 
Choteesgur district of Gi^erat* where the bullocks are reckoned to 
be the strongest* swiftest* and handsomest in India* they export* in 
favourable seasons* 100*000 bullocks. 
taet z. r 
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out southern India; and among the Ghaut mountains^ 
as Tvell as in the Himalaya, is a species called arniy 
said to be 0 leet in lieiglii, with horns of enormous 
length. Tlie yak is peculiar to the northern j»ro- 
vinces. Milk, yhee (duritied butter),* and cheese arc 
tlie produce of the cow's and female buifalues. iSome 
cows, however, Air. AVard says, are of more value 
for their dujig than for their milk, for tlie Bengal cow 
gives very little milk, compared with the EnrojK-an. 
The dung is used for purposes of ritual purification 
and for fuel. 8oiiie cheese is made in Gujurat and 
other parts of llindostaii Proper, but it is of very infe¬ 
rior quality. In various parts of Giijerat, Cutch, and 
the Deccan, there is a particular tribe whose chief 
employment is selling milk and husbandry labour. 

Camels are bred in the delta of the Indus. On the 
sea-beach and sandy slips in that part of Gujerat which 
is separated from the ma.n land by the Run, they are 
suiFered to run wild among the jungles, the tender 
parts of the brushwood serving them as pasture; they 
are, however, of an inferior description. The Arabian 
camel (with one hump) is not unfrequently to be met 
with about Patna and Alanghir, in Alooltan and in 
Tatta. In this last province, the author of the Ayeen 
Akbaree saw herds consisting of some thousands. The 
two-humped or Bactriuii camel is also said to live in 
a state of natural liberty* in the northern provinces. 

Comparatively little use is made of the horse in 
India, except for the saddle. The native breed is a 
BxnaJl, ilkshaped, vicious pony, in some parts not ex- 
copdfo^ ^ inches in height, particularly on the con- 

#'<3iiee is made of butter which has been kept for two or three 
when it ba^omes rancid; it is then melted in an earthen pot, 

, Jind boiled till all t lie water has evaporated; after which it is poured 
into pots or leathern jarsi and kept for use. 
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fines of Nepatil, where it is called the 0 oot or ffunt, 
Mr. Pennant di*scril)eH the tattoo liorses of Benp:al as 
about ten hands high, slender and elegant, yet strong, 
and much used to carry men and baggage. Joorkeys 
and lagces are hoi’ses about fourteen or fifteen hands 
high, fit for either draft or saddle, and supposed to bo 
a foreign breed naturalised. The Mahratta horses, 
used for their formidable cavalry, are “ very scrubby, 
but active,” and swift. Wild horses of a hardy and 
useful hroed, of middle size, thick and strong, and sin- 
gulary pied or spotted, are brought from Tibet and 
the hanks of the Bont-su.^ in Nepaul: they are called 
tangans, and are used in the shaft, but not for the 
saddle. The countries about Caubul send great num¬ 
bers of horses of Tatarian breeds to the great annual 
fairs of that city, whence they are. dispersed over the 
northern provinces of India. In some parts of the 
country, however, the native breed is of a better sort. 
The province of Lahore, according to Pennant, is 
celebrated for its breed; introduced originally, as it 
would seem, by the Mogul sovereigns. The Emperor 
Akbar bad constantly 12,000 horses in his stables, 
brought chiefly from Arabia, Persia, and other foreign 
pai'ts.’*' In the Choteesgur district of Gundwana, 
brood mares of the tattoo species are kept in consi¬ 
derable numbers, hut it is not superior to that of 
BeTigal. On the hanks of the Beemah river, how¬ 
ever, there is a beautiful and excellent breed, of a 
middle size, generally of a dark hay colour with black 

* Pennant, i. 41; li. 230. It has been ascertained, that the horse 
degenerates, both in size and'qualltles. In low and moist situations t 
while, in dry and moderately elevated situations. It thrives and 
attains a good size. Some of the Bengal horses arc said to be no 
larger than mastifTs. In the mountainous districts of Nepaul. 
though not much superior in size, they are.coasidersUy.intTO 
fwUve and handsome. ‘ 

JP2 
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legs, wliicli are highly esteemed by the Mahrattas s 
they are called Beemarteddy horses, from the district 
in which they are bred. In Aurungaliad, also, great 
numbers are reared for the hlahratta cavalry, which 
are hardy, but neither strong nor handsome. In that 
part of Bahar which borders on Nepaul, a great num¬ 
ber of horses are bred for the British cavalry; and 
since attention has been paid to the breeding of them 
in this part, many of the vei*y l>est qualities have been 
reared, particularly in the districts of Tyrpout and 
Hajypoor; and they are in such request, that horse- 
dealers from Upper Hindostan frequent the fairs at 
Hurdvvaii and other places, to purchase them. The 
British Government frequently obtain excellent horses 
also from Lahore and from some districts in Gujerat. 

In some parts of Bengal, the Carnatic, and the 
Balaghaut, the ass is a common and useful animal. 
It is a small species, the colour varying: some of them 
are entirely black, and it is remarked of these, that 

there is no appearance of the cross on their shoulder/* 
Herds of wild asses are sometimes seen near the moun¬ 
tains in the northern provinces, which have descended 
from tlie highlands of Tibet; and these are sometimes 
found as far south as the Deccan.* The Hindoos, for 
the most part, like the Europeans, attach an idea of 
extreme meanness to the use of asses for riding. Nor 
is the milk of the ass ever used. 

The sheep of India, Mr. Pennant states, are covered 

* ** The dthikketaer, or wild mulet and the koukmt or wild nsSf 
may Justly be reckoned among the animals of India: they ace both 
iibund within its borders^ in the vast sandy desert of Gobi. The 
kouimt collect towards autumn in herds of hundreds^ and even 
thousands, and direct their course to the north of India, toeajoy a 
warm retreat during winter, Barboga, as quoted by Pallas, says, 
that they penetrate even to the mountains of Malabar and GoiU 
coada.**—PjBiiNAKT'a Kilrw, vol. 11, p. 240* 
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with hair, instead of wool, except towards the yelry north¬ 
ern parts.” M. Malte Brun says: The Indian sheep 
is distinguished from the European by his reverted 
horns and the silkiness of his wool. This breed is found 
all over India, excepting towards the extremity of the 
Peninsula. Ctesias was acquainted with the riches 
of Northern Ijidia in the article of wool. When he 
assiu'cs us, that the sheep of these countries were as 
large as the Grecian asses, and that they were em¬ 
ployed as beasts of burden, he speaks of the sheep so 
common in Cashmere, and which the inhabitants call 
hundoo. The true Cashmerian sheep, a delicate ani¬ 
mal, furnishes the fine wool used in the manufacture 
of shawls. In Moultan, the bkara^ or thick.tailed 
sheep, is also found ; and the Tibet sheep, so highly 
prized for the quality of its wool: this precious article 
consists of the interior or shorter hair. In the king¬ 
dom of Assam, the rams have four horns. Finally, 
India contains also the argali^ or wild sheep; the 
capra ammon of Pennant. Gujerat and Cutch con¬ 
tain many goats, both wild and tame* The Cashmere 
goat furnishes very 6ne hair for shawls.* In the 
mountains and forests of Orissa, Telinga, Berar, and 
Malabar, the goat is met with, from which bezoar is 
obtained; a morbid concretion formed in the intestines, 
presenting the appearance of a mineral, and valued in 
Asia for certain supposed medicinal qualities.” 

* Pennant describes the shawl>goat ” as characterised by smooth 
hornst with a single spiral twMt> atid between them a long tuft of 
white lialrs; face white* bounded lengthways with a dark line; 
cheeks* pale red; hind part of the head and neck* fore part of the 
throat, and the beard, white; rest of the hair, black; all very long) 
straight ears, white and pendent.”— Pknwant’s Viewt li. 242. 

t Malte Brun, vol. iii. pp. 39, 40. Bezoar Is a name derived ftom 
the Persian pdzda-, an antidote. The species of mountain-goat in 
which it k found* is called in Persia, pdseth The Arabians write 
the nione of t|ie stooei It k pompoied of concaitrlc coats 
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Slieep are numerous in the Mysore, where they are 
of three varieties, red, hlarJc, and white. The shep¬ 
herds and their families live with their flocks, the 
women, and children sleeping under huts made of 
leaves or basket-work, about, fi feet in diameter. In 
the Peninsula, there are most sheep bred in the Ara- 
nansi district of Coimljctoor. Pennant mentions 
a species called by till Port''.gi!‘ > • distini^iished 
by its very long legs, and of a mo^( disgusting ap¬ 
pearance, which, he says, is sometimes saddled and 
bndled at Goa, and will carry a chihi ♦wclve years of 

_ r m 

age. This mnsi be the hundon ibo’ - mentioned.* 
Swine were common ir the JMysoi’e till they were 
almost extirpated hy TJytlu" Ali. They are not now 
numerous in any pUi'b of ^linrlostan, either domestic 
or wild. 

The ornithology of India jiresents a numerous and 
splendid variety. This is the native country of the 
peacock. These birds exist 'u almost every part, in a 
wild state, and are muclk l eg than elsewhere, pro¬ 
ducing also a greater nnmhci of eggs. The historians 
of Alexander mention the delight and sui'prise with 
which that conqueror first beheld this magnificent 
bird, and he forbade their being killed under severe 
penalties. Near Cambay, and in differeiit parts of 
hlalabar, they are particularly numerous, -f Air, 

of a calculous concretion, with a little cavity in the centre, con- 
tabiing a bit of wood, straw, or Other such substance. The ori¬ 
ental kind is of the size of a walnut, of a shining dark green, or 
olive colour, smooth and shining. There arc various kinds of 
bezoars, animal and fossil, as well as artiflrial. 

* Pennant, vol. i. p. 101. In the year 1806, the number of sheep 
in the coded districts amounted to 1,147,492, and the goats to 
694,633, Those in Allahabad and on the Coromandel coast are 
small, and of quality Inferior even to those of Bengal.—B Raw- 
Stjch’s Eney, 

t The peacock, Mr. Pennant itays, inhabits most parts of India, 
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Forbes says, they feed upon serpents. Pennant speaks 
of the Tibet peacock, which lie supposes to he the 
same sj)ecies as the iris peacock of Latham. He 
Jilso mentions, amon^ the birds Eastern Iliiidr»stan, 
the horneci turkey, tiic head of which is furnished 
with two callous iiorr , falling back and reverting at 
the ends, and two broad, long dewlaps pendent one 
from each sin of the l'”l. The colour of the body is 
orange, marked wi^h pearl-shaj)ed drops of white: on 
acli leg is a strong spur. Another species or variety 
has the head covered u it! long black feathers in form 
of a crest, and, from the res]>lenden(y of its colours, is 
called moorj/ mann >orei. ihe briglic bird.* Among 
the gallinaceous tribes of ^ o^ 'liern India, is a species 
of pheasant, the colours of which are of “ matchless 

adding highly to the beauty of jts rich forest!:, as well as some of 
thp islands, as higlt ;*s lat. ,'}1' 14', if it is yet found on the Rauvee. 
A5lian states, that It was imported frt>n> India into Greece by the 
iurbarlans. A male arw U;ni;dc were valued at Athens at a ttou- 
amddravhm^, <nbout.'i'J/ ) '^amosapjjears to have been oneof the first 
places in Rurope to wliich tli./ were brought: here they were pre¬ 
served about the temple of Juno, boing sacred to that goddess, as 
they are .in India to Kartikayu, the son of Shivu and Doorga. 
Their use was, however, subsequently permitted to mortals; and 
Gellius, in the Nnefes Attictr, commends the excellency of the 
Samian peacocks. They were known in Judica many years before 
the era of Alexander, l)eing enumerated among the precious things 
Imported by the Tharshlsh fleets in their three years’ voyage to and 
from Ophir. 1 Kings, x. 22 ; 2 Chroii. ix. 21. Harmer, after Re¬ 
land and others, would make thiiUiim (or tngh'm) to be Ethiopian 
parrots; but Bochart has proved the propriety of the incelvcd 
rendering. On the Malabar coast, the name of the peacock is said 
to be still fogei.—-See Pknnant’s View, vol. i. p. 211,12. Cal- 
jkiiCT’s Dkt.f arf, Peacock, and Gksenius’s Lex . 

• Pennant, vol. ii. p. 344—6. The turkey, according to the most 
received opinion, is originally from America. Yet, remarks 
M. Malte Brun, this bird is called In Gennan, the ** cock of Call- 
cut ; *’ and the question of its origin appears^ deserving of firedi 
examination. 
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metallic brilliancy: ” it measures two feet in length. 
On the hind part of the head is an upright crest com** 
posed of feathei'S terminated with spear-shaped heads* 
There is also a black pheasant of the size of our black 
cock, the bill much hooked.« The common fowl is 
found in the jungles, and is called the jungle-bird ; and 
the wild cock, with vari-coloured feathers which shine 
like gold, is found in the Ghauts and the adjacent 
forests.* There are also four elegant species of par¬ 
tridge or quail. 

The finest eagles, vultures, and falcons are found 
in the northern provinces. The griffin and bearded 
vultures appear to be natives of Siberia, where the 
Mongolian princes keep numbers of them for the pur- 

* ** That now universal bird, the origin of our poultry, derives 
its descent from the Indian stock. They arrived in our very dis¬ 
tant island before the time of Julius Ca»ar, who tells us, that they 
were a food forbidden to the Dr’^ons. Aristophanes calls the cock, 
the Persiaft bird; and adds, that it enjoyed that kingdom before 
Darius and Megabyzus. It then travelled westward ftom the 
neighl)ouring Ilindostan. They probably were imported into 
Britain by^the Phenlcians. Poultry, in a slate of nature, are found 
in great numbers in most of the jungles in Hindostan, and are ex¬ 
cessively, wild: they ore small as bantams. The females are of 
plain colours, and resemble a large partridge. The cocks'are of a 
brilliant red. and resplendent with a rich gloss of gold.”~PK.v- 
NANT, vol. ii. pp. 200, 70 . 

t Hr Pennant says: ** The falcons of this country are, ''the 
CltlMpw> the Cheala, (both large species,) and the crested Indian/* 
Vol. Ii. p. 3H. He elsewhere mentions, ** the great Indian falcon, 
bfO«*b[» aith" broad black bands on the wings.*' Also, among the 
lUHtlcs» an elegant black and orange species, not seven inches long, 

trained for falconry; the mooI-cAeen, a lltUe green bird, no 
bigger tlian a sparrow, that can bring down a crane, which was 
used by Akbar; the criord, about the size of a wood-pigeon, which 
haunts the rice-fields, and prays on frogs and other reptiles, and at 
the sight of man sets up a loud cry; the European goshawk t and 
a blue variety of the peregrine falcon.—pp. 260, 1. See also, 
for an account of other varieties of this genus in Ceylon, voL |. 
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poses of falconry. The finest hawks come from 
Cashmere and Northern India. The neighbourhood 
of Pondicherry abounds with different species of vul¬ 
ture ; and here is found in great numbers the Braminey 
kite, or Pondicherry eagle, which has received the 
former name on account of the high veneration in 
which it is held by the Brahmins.* The body is 
chestnut-coloured, the rest of the plumage white. It 
is of tlic size of the common English kite, which is 
also found in great numbers in the Peninsula all the 
year round; and, willi the hooded crow, feeds in the 
very streets. But in Bengal, the kites retire to the 
mountains during the rains, and return in the dry 
season, telling that the rains arepast.*' As to the 
crows,*’ says Mr. Pennant, ‘‘ their familiarity and 
audacity are amazing; they frequent the courts of 
the Europeans, and, as the servants are carrying in 
dinner, will alight on the dishes, and cari^ away the 
meat, if not driven away by persons who attend with 
sticks for that purpose.** The rooks and ravens ate 
regarded by the Hindoos as symbols of the soul in a 
state of separation from the body: the itrdiffigcu are 
believed to be inhabited by the fsouls of Brahmins. 

* Pennant, vol. ii. p. 90. It is called by the natives Stwnkun 
ehillut and Is considered as an incarnation of Doorga. The Hin¬ 
doos bow to it whenever it passes them. Mr. Ward oaUf it the 
white-headed kite or Coromandel eagle. The wag-tail, called 
TthnnJunUf *• considered as a form of Vlshnoo, on aoeoimt of the 
mark on its throat, supposed to resemble the Is honoured 

in the same manner. The peacock, the goose, and,rthough an 
unclean bird, the owl, are worshipped at particular festivals, as 
vehides of certain deities. Gurooru, the carrier of Vlshnoo, who 
ranks as a deity, and la called the king of birds, is represented with 
the head and wings of a bird and the body of a man. Some sup¬ 
pose a large species of vulture to be the t^d Jnterided by his supe¬ 
rior part} others, the gigantic crane. See Waao's Hindoos, vob 1, 
eh. j(i. 
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Owls are very numerous in some parts. On tlie coast 
of Malabar, they form flocks consisting of some thou¬ 
sands. Among the various species, Mr. Pennant men¬ 
tions the great liorned species of C^eylon; the Coro¬ 
mandel, a small species ; the English white owl, a 
beautiful bird; and the “ double-eared,'’ a new and 
large species, with two pairs of long tufts of feathers, 
wings and back grey, spotted, and bi e^ist pale grey.* 

Of the pies, there are endless varieties. In the 
Deccan, there are said to be no fewer than flfty kinds 
of parrot. •]" “ The parroquets of Malabar are remark- 

• Pennant, vol. ii. p. UD. 

t Mr. Pennant says, including those of flic islands, the Indian 
species amount tu 53: of these lie describes several, vol. ii. pp. 3G2-3. 
Sec also vol. i. p. 205. This bird was in "reat request among the 
Greeks and Romans; and ^Elian notices its'being esteemed sacred 
by the Brahmins. One species lias received the name of the .\lex- 
andrine, from the supposition that it was the same kiml that was 
seen by Alexander the Great. Quintus Ourtius states, as some¬ 
thing remarkable, that he met with birds in India which could be 
taught to Imitate the human voice. Arrian, however, a for better 
Informed writer, says: Nearclius tells us of parrots bred in 
India, as a great rarity there, and takes much pains to describe the 
several qualities of that bird, particularly his imitating men's 
words. But, as I have seen many of these myself, and know them 
to be common enough, 1 shall forbear speaking of them as a rarity. 
Neither shall 1 add any thing of the vast ske of the apes there, 
their exceeding beauty, or the manner of taking them: these are 
all top well known to bear a description.”— Rookb's Arrian, vol. 
ii. p. 212. The association of ajieB with parrots, will recall the 
Apes and peacocks of King Solomon. The name of this bird in 
Persian, is^&idcflr, whence, apparently, the (atrretKos of Ctesias. 
The Latin psittacm Is deduced from another Persian word, ttdak. 
This bird does not appear tobemenflonbd in the Old Testament, 
unless it is comprehnrded under the tugiim. Pliny writes the word 
Bettace, describing the species alluded to, which, he says, was sent 
from India, as wholly green, except a red circle round the neck. 
He also mentions its talking qualities. Ovid pathetkolly deplores 
the loss of a f jvourlte parrot {Anwr» Elegm il. 0)—** Psittaeuv imi- 
fotrhr db Xtulia,** die. The heads of parrots and pheasants Was a 
dish at the table of the imperial glutton, Heliogabalus. 
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ably handsome: the head, shaded with red, pnrple, 
and blue, finishes in a black circle round the neck, 
whence, to its long*, tapering tail, the phiitiage is a 
lively green. The parrots are not so beautiful. Their 
number is astonishing: they are as much dreaded 
at the time of harvest, as a Mahratta army, or a host 
of locusts; they darken the air by their numbers, and, 
alighting on a rice field, in a few hours e^rry off every 
ear of ripe corn to their hiding-phtces in the moun> 
tains.”* A most elegant species of cen^katoo is de¬ 
scribed by Pennant as inhabiting Gujerat and some 
otlier parts ; it is white, Avith the under side of the 
crest crimson, and of the size of a raven. “ They 
are called kakatuas from their note; are very fami¬ 
liar, easily tamed and taught to speak; they breed 
ill great numbers in even tlie pities of India, the 
buildings of which are frequently so intermixed with 
trees, that the traveller scari^ely discovers the streets 
till he has got into them. The cockatoos are so do¬ 
mesticated, as to make their nests under the eaves of 
the houses, undisturbed by the haunt of man. They 
are not confined to the continent, but extend as far as 
Amboyna.”-|- 

* The JMalaiiar slirike is distinguished by the singular 
feathers in the tail. From the end of the exterior 
of each side feather, the shaft is continued naked 
nearly six inches, and the end dilated into an oval 
web ; the head is furnished with an elegant crest with 
tips inclining backwaiHl. The colour is universally 
black. It inhabits most parts of India; those of Ma¬ 
labar are the size of a thrush; those of Bengal large 
as a jackdaw. They fiy heavily, and are seen only in 
the eveiiing.”^^ In another part of his work, Mr. 

* Forbes’s Orient. Memoirs# voL 1. p. 359. 

t Pemuuatj vol. IL p. 40. t lb. p. 39. 
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Pennant characterises the Bengal shrike or hiitcher- 
bird as having its plumage purple, and 

m the neck a hackle of blue A new spe¬ 

cies is described under the name of the lighting 
hulbulu^'* as about the size of a blaqj^bird; the liBi, 
head, and legs, black ; the body ai]^d wings cinereous; 
the feathers edged with bhick ; the tail black, tipped 
with white ; the breast a rich scarlet; on the head a 
rising crest. This specie^ like all the rest, as the 
generic name (shrike) implies, has' probably a most 
hoi'sh noise; yet is called' bulbul^ the Persian name 
for nightingale/' It it called the iigliting bulbul^ be¬ 
cause it is trained for battle for the amusement of the 
natives.* “ Hlany of the grakles of the East Indies,** 
it is added, arc remarkable for speaking, singing, 
and whistling, even much more distinctly, than the 
parrot kind ; and they soon become familiar. They 
are of a black colour, their heads surrounded with a 
naked yellow skin. The d%(A grakle is trained in 
Sumatra for fighting, but the conflicts are performed 
in the air on wing.'* 

The eastern cuckoo is as large as a magpie : they 
fly in flocks, are highly venerated by the Moham¬ 
medans, and sought after by the epiaires. There a^e 
two or three other black species, which in India are 
called eoweels.^ The English cuckoo reaches Bengal. 
It is observable, out of the multitude of cuckoos, none 
have the note of the European.** 

The Indian merops arrives on the hanks of the 
Ganges in the beginning of autuni^ The Coromandel 
1>ee-eater is remarkable for its alii^t uniform pale yel¬ 
low colour. The long-billed creeper, or honey-sucker, 

Pennant, vol. 1 p.asi. 

t A black species as large as a jackdaw, the bill mudi hooked; 
and the Isrk-heded cuckoo# of a rust colour; are specified, 
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perches ’on the rich flowers of India, and, dartinf^ its 
tongue into the calyx, extracts the sweets. The head 
and part of tlie neck, in this species,' are of a light 
green ; forepart of tlie neck, white; back and wings, 
dusky ; breast, yellow; the hill an inch and a half 
long. Bengal has also another species, very small, 
yellow-Aviiiged, with a long tongue. Of rollers, there 
are various species, all of the richest colours. Among 
grotesque birds, may bo reckoned the two species of 
bvceros^ or horn>bill; the rhinoceros, called by the 
Butch, from its singular recurvated, accessary beak, 
dubhald-heJc ; and the wreathed, called in Ceylon the 
year-bird, being supposed to have annually an .addi¬ 
tion of wreath to its bill. They make a great noise 
when they fly, and have a sluggisjn flight; perch on 
the highest trees ; feed on berries, and are reckoned 
very sweet food. The golden oriole, a European 
bird, is called, in India, the memgo^ from its feeding 
on the fruit of that tree. The European hoopoe is 
common in Ceylon. Our common nut-hatch, and 
creeper, the wheat-ear, the wry-neck, the yellow wren, 
the house-swallow, the wood-cock, and the snipe, are 
also natives of India.”* 

To the various genera of pies already enumerated, 
there remain to be added, the fasciated and the 
spotted curucuV' {trogon\ and the little bird of para¬ 
dise, which is common in the Ghaut mountains, and 
in Afalabar. Mr. Forbes, speaking of the pied bird 
of Paradise” {picus ^^entalis) as common in the An- 

• Pennant, vol. 11. p.|IIIN; vol. 1. pp. 204, 6. Ceylon appean to 
have some beautiful species peculiar to Itself, or now only found 
there. The Ceylon creeper and the green-gold are eluant little 
birds. The parrot tribes are numerous. The peacock ** swarms'* 
in the idand. The yellow-crowned thrush is kept there in cages, 
and is remarkable for its powers of mhnicking every note tbat U 
whistled to it. ^ 
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jengo district of Travancore, says: Its eleflfant form, 
purple crest, snowy plumage, and Iqpg tail, constitute 
it one of the most beautiful in the Indian orni¬ 
thology.** * 

Among birds 'of the passerine order, there is one 
very remarkable for its economy and social habits ;—a 
grosbeak (lotvia pMlippina) of the hang-nest tribe. It 
is the olomari of the Alalabars, but its Sanscrit name 
is berbere {hahiu in the Bengalee), and it is called 
haya in Hindostanee. It is of the size of a spar¬ 
row, with yellowish brown plumage, yellowish‘head 
and feet, light-coloured breast, and very thick coni¬ 
cal bill. It chiefly frequents the cocoa-nut trees, or 
the palmyra and Indian flg, being partial to a lofty 
site for its nest; and it prefers a t<*ee that overhangs 
a well or rivulet. Its nest is very cuiiously con¬ 
structed, of grass, or the long fibres of plants, which 
it weaves like cloth, and shapes like a large bottle; 
suspending it, by means of a sort of cord nearly half 
an ell in length, to the extremity of a slender branch, 
the entrance downwards, in order to secure it against 
snakes and birds of prey. This hanging nest, though 
it rocks with the wind, is so strongly secured as never 
to suflFer injury. The interior usually consists of three 
neat chambers or divisicnis: in the first, or forepart, 
the male keeps watch, while, in the second, the female 
hatches the eggs, and the inmost division contains the 
young. In the outer apaitmeiit, a little tough clay, 
or oow-dung, is always stuck agaipst one side, on the 
top of which are fixed fire-fliesiaKad it is the popular 
belief, that the proprietor of nest catches these 
Insects alive at night, and imprisons them in this 
mannei*, to afford him light. That such flies are 


* Foibei*s Or* Meni.«^voL JLp. 360* 
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foUTifl so" confined, is indubitable ; but, as their light 
can hardly be imagined to be of use to their captor, 
the more credible explanation is, that these insects are 
thfe food of the bird. The dar/a is a great favourite 
in llindostuii. It is,” says a native naturalist, 
“ astonishingly sensilde, faithful, and docile, never 
voluntarily deserting the place where his young were 
hatched, hut not averse, like most other birds, to the 
society of mankind, and easily taught to perch on the 
hand of his master....It may he taught with ease to 
fetch a piece of paper or any small thing that his 
master points out. It is an attested fact, that, if a 
ring he dropped into a deep well, and a signal given 
to him, lie will fly down with amazing celerity, catdi 
the ring before it reaches the water, and bring it up 
to his master with apparent exultation; and it is con¬ 
fidently asserted, that, if a house or any other place be 
shewn to him once or tAvice, he will carry a note 
thither immediately on a proper signal being made. 
One instance of his docility I can myself mention with 
confidence, having often been an eye-witness of it. 
The yonng Hindoo women at Benares and in othmr 
places, wear very thin plates of gold, called /teas, 
slightly fixed by way of ornament between their eye¬ 
brows ; • and when they pass through the streets, it is 
not uncommon for the youthful libertines, who amuse 
themselves with training dayas, to give them a sign 
which they understand, and send them to pluck the 
pieces of gold from the foreheads of their mistresses, 
which they bring III triumph to their lovers. The 
Saffa feeds naturally on grasshoppers and other insects, 
but will subsist, when tame, on pulse macerated in 
water. The female lays many beautiful eggs resem- 

' • The same description of ornaments Is probably aUttded< to, 
Isa. lil. 18« under the name of aSsAamatincMr neAcgiAMt. 
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bling pearls; the white of theixi^ when boiled, is trans¬ 
parent, and their flavour exquisitely delicate. When 
many hayns are assembled on a high tree, they make 
a lively din; but it is chirping, rather than singing. 
Their want of musical talents is, however, amply com¬ 
pensated by their wonderful sagacity, in which they 
ar^ not excelled by any feathered inhabitant of the 
forest.” * ^ 

Among the other passerines, Mr. Pennant specifies 
the pagoda-thrush, esteemed among the finest cho¬ 
risters of India,—it sits perched on the sacred pagodas, 
and thence delivers its melodious song the Chinese 
thrush, found in Bengal, where it is called the five 
brothers,, being usually seen in flocks of five the 
Dauma thrush, called in Bengal, from its note; 

the “ lovely finchthe pied fly-catcher, so highly 
esteemed in Bengal for i^s song, that it is named 
shawhul^ or king of the singing-birds ;-|* a very dimi¬ 
nutive red-headed swallow, not exceeding in size a 
humming-bird; the European chimney swallow, and. 
several new species; | the Bombay and the Indian goat¬ 
sucker ; and (in Ceylon) a curious bird of the warbler 
tribe, called, on account of its wonderful nest, the 
tailor bird, which deserves a more parti<ailar notice. 

The brute creation in the torrid zone,” remarks 
Mr. Pennant, are more at enmity with one another, 
than in other climates; and the birds are obliged to 
exert unusual artifice in placing their little broods out 

* Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. p. 109. 

t la desetiUng the birds of Ceylon, Mr. Pennant speaks of two 
fiy-catchfrs disting\iished by tlieir enormous length of tail, darting 
through the air like arrows, 

t ** Swallows (1 do not know the species) never leave <C'eylon.**->- 
PxxNikWT, vol. L p. i!07. The Ceylon y^ow-crowned thrush bat 
been mentioned In a preceding note. Also the wagtail (mutaoilUt), 
a sacred bird which Mr. Pennant does not notice* 
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of the reach of an invader. Eacli aims at the same 
end, thouf^h hy different means. Some form their 
pensile nest in shape of a purse, deep and open at top; 
others, with a hole in the side; and others, still more 
Ciiutfous, with an entrance at the very bottom, forming 
their lodge near the summit. But the little species 
we describe, seems to have greater diffidence than any 
of the others; it will not trust its nest even to the 
extremity of a slender twig, but makes one more ad* 
vance to safety, by fixing it to the leaf itself. It picks 
up a dead leaf, and, surprising to relate, sews it to the 
side of a living one, its slender bill being its needle, 
and its thread, some fine fibres ; the lining, feathers, 
gossamer, and down. Its eggs are white. The colour 
of the bird is light yellow; its length, three inches; its 
weight, only three-sixteenths of announce; so that the 
materials of the nest, and its own size, are not likely 
to draw down a habitation that depends on so slight a 
tenure.” • 

Pigeons in India assume the most beautiful colours. 
The pompadour pigeon of Ceylon has, for its general 
colour, a line pale green, hut the male is distinguished 
by wings of a fino pompadour. This species is par. 
ticularly attached to the banyan-tree. They are ex¬ 
cellent eating. The domestic pigeon of Europe is very 
common dH »the continent, and in the time of Akbar, 
the utmdit attention was paid to their breed. That 
emperor was the greatest pigeon-fancier of his day, 
. and kept prodigious numbers, as well as an aviary of 
all sorts of bird8.”f 

There yet I'emain to he noticed, the ac^uatic tribes, 

• Pennant, vol. 1. pp. 206, 7* 

t Ibid. vol. il. p. 268. For the r^ard paid to the pigeon In Mo¬ 
hammedan countries, see Mod. Trav., Perslat voL ii. p. 167* i^The 
Sanscrit name (ff the pigeon is jxiratm^u. 
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some of which ^ highly beantiful. Varioiis species 
of the ardea genus arrive in Bengal before the rainy 
season, and retire at the approach of the dry. Among 
these, Mr. Pennant enumerates the common crane; 
the beauliful Indian crane; the demoiselle^ which, as 
well as the Indian, is seen in vast flocks on the banks 
of the Ganges; the hunch-back, a new species of large 
size, all black except tlie white neck and legs of a dirty 
yellow, the shoulders so elevated as to appear a de¬ 
formity ; and the great heron, or gigantic crane, called 
at Calcutta, the argali or adjutant. This enormous 
bird is by some supposed to be the deifled 'carrier of 
Vishnoo, named Gurooru, It is held in the highest 
veneration, both in India and Africa. The Indians, 
Mr. Pennant says, believe them to be invulnerable, 
for that they are animated with tiie souls of Brahmins. 
It grows to the height of from five to seven feet, when 
erect; has an immense, strong, painted bill, IG indies 
round at the base ; and the wings extend nearly 16 
feet from tip to tip. It is a bin! of filthy asjiect; the 
craw red, naked, and pendulous ; the feathers of the 
back and wings rery strong, and of an iron colour ; 
the belly covered with down of a dirty white ; the legs 
and half the thighs naked. Ax a distance, as it stalks 
majestically along, it may be mistaken for a naked 
Hindoo. It is a most useful bird, cleanng;j^e country 
of snakes and other noxious reptiles and insects. In 
Bengal, it finishes the work begun by the jackal and 
vultures they dear the carcasses of animals of the flesh; 
the argali swallows the bones entire.* These birds 
are undaunted at the sight of man, and familiar as if 
consdous of the regard entertained for them. 

* On opening one of these ** monstrous*’ birds, a feropin, or 
land'tortoise, ten inches long, was found in its craw; and a large 
mate black cat was found entire in its stomach. The gape of this 
bird Is tremendous. They axe met with in companies* 
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The Lohmgunghertm is a lar^e and degant species, 
with hill long, slender, and black* head and neck 
black ; the rest of the plumage white; legs very long 
and red. The Coromandel heron is a small white spe¬ 
cies, the neck and hack of the head a fine pale yellow. 
The violet heron, or monichjore^ is about three feet in 
length, entirely of a bluish black glossed with violet, 
except the space from the eyes to the breast, which is 
of a snowy whiteness ; it is the object of falconry, and 
is esteemed good eating. There are two species of 
open-beaked heron (bec-ouvert of Pondicherry and Co¬ 
romandel), 15 inches in length; one white-backed, 
the other wholly white except the back, which is black. 
To these are to he added, the small white heron called 
caboffa^ with a yellow bill and black legs; the yellow¬ 
necked heron, ^vith a pendulous bla^k crest; the dnnar 
mon, a new si)ecie8; the yellow-slippered egret, with 
plumage of a pure white, black legs, and yellow feet; 
the great white egret; the European heron ; several 
species of bittern; the stork; and the nycHcoraof ,* all 
frequenting the plains of the Ganges. 

The other gralla comprehend an equal variety. The 
Indian ya&tru, a distinct species from the American, 
is of large size, and feeds on snails. The great white- 
headed ibis, called at Calcutta the junghU^ is common: 
the pink feathers of the tail are there used by the 
ladies as a head-dress. This bird makes a snapping 
noise with its bill: it loses its fine roseate colour in 
the rainy season. The black-headed ibis is of the size 
of a heron; it is called buttore. There is a third spe¬ 
cies of the same size, with long, yellow bill, wings paid 
brown, black tail, and pink legs. There are various 
species of snipes. Among the plovers axe, the long- 
legged plover,—.a genus common to India, the West 
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Indies, and Europe; the golden plover; the Indian, 
'ivliicli does not exceed the size of a lark; and the pas« 
sarage plover of Bengal,—a beautiful bird, 1(1 inches 
in length, the plumage delicately reticulated with the 
finest lines of black and brown, inclosing meshes 
of a full black; on the head, a most elegant crest, 
consisting of four pairs of capillary feathers of 
unequal length, terminating in spear-shaped tufts. 
Among the other genera^ Mr. Pennant mentions, the 
vappi-pi jacana^ a fine bird as large a golden phea¬ 
sant ; the courier {cursorius Asiaticus), a rare bird; 
and the blue gallinule, called by tbe ancients, jporjpA^- 
no, and in the language of Malabar, pidaramkolL* 
This last bird may tie recognised in tlie rude attempts 
at painting in the Indian and Chinese drawings. 

Of the web-footed tribes, the ilamingo is common 
on the banks of the Ganges; the ^reat white pelican, 
4ind the roseate, are seen in vast numbers; and the 
peiicanus onocratalus^ a large Asiatic pelican, is found 
in Malabar. The black-bellied anpinga lurks ^ixi 
thick bushes by the water side, and darting out its 
long and slender neck, terrifies passengers with the 
idea of some serpent about to inflict on them a fatal 
wound. The barred-head gooie arrives by hundreds 
in Bengal, in the wet season, from Tibet, and departs 
at the approach of summer; it rests among the corn¬ 
fields, in the upper country, and is very destructive to 
the grain; its flesh is esteemed. The back part of the 
neck is marked with two black crescents; the back 
and tall are of a fine pale grey; the front of the neck, 
black $ the head and throat, white; the legs, orange. 
The grey-headed goose is a species common to India 
and Africa. The pink-headed duck has its bill, head, 

• In SsDsetit, socoidlng to Mr. Ward, the 
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aiM part of the neck of a fine pink; the rest of the 
plumage of a deep chocolate: it is usually seen in 
pairs, and is domesticated for the table. Besides 
these, the faceted duck, the English garganey, and 
other species of the anas genus, migrate into Bengal. 
The black skimmer is common to North America and 
the Coromandel coast; and gulls and terns of different 
kinds are numerous.* 

“ The Ganges,” says Mr. Pennant, “ swarms Avith 
infinite quantities of fishes; but 1 do not observe that 
the genera are numerous. The species which abound 
most, are those of the cyjmnus or carp kind : of them, 
I observe the English chub, and I have heard of the 
common carp of great size. The anjana is a small 
species taken in large numbers, dried, and sent up the 
country for sale. A singular apoddl fish (the cheetcl), 
found near Dacca, is about three feet long; head 
small and much depressed; back greatly elevated; 
near the lower part, a single fin of five rays, ventral, 
begins not remote from the mouth, and unites with 
that of the tail, which ends rounded; colour, a yel¬ 
lowish white, dark on the back. The genus of silurus 
is extremely numerous: among them are some unde¬ 
scribed and very curious.”*!* But, of all the kinds 

• Pennant, vd. II. pp. 41, S; 156~1G0; 271 : and vol. i. p. 212. 
In the article India, in Brewster’s EncydopcedUi, among the few 
birds specified, is the Mgrust described as ** the largest of aquatic 
birds, found among the lakes to the north of Hindostan Proper, 
where it is kept by tlie natives in their gardens for the purpose of 
picking up the vermin.” Dr. Fryer mentions two birds which he 
calls eolntn and Mros#, supposed by Mr. Pennant to be of the crano 
kind, which are remarkable for a dupllcature of the wind-pipe, In 
the form of a French horn: in the athm, the dupllcature is double $ 
In the sera«9, single. They come in vast flights from ** Mount 
Caucasus,” at the approach of the cold.->PKNNANT, vd. ii. p, 155* 

t Pennant, vol* U. pp* 317* 18* 
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found either in this river or in any other part''of 
India, the most delicate and high-flavoured is the 
mango lish (tlie polynemus paradisex^s of Liiin{eiis), 
which has received that name, either/roio its bril¬ 
liant orange colour, like a ripe mango, or from its 
coming up the river in the mango season.” It is 
about nine inches in length, and is distinguished by 
seven thick bristles issuing from near the gills. These 
fish first appear about Calcutta, in June, and after 
spawning, return to tlie sea in six weeks. Tliey ara 
highly esteemed by the Anglo-Indians, especially dur¬ 
ing the time that they are full of roe. The other kinds 
in highest repute for their flavour, with Europeans, 
are the cockup and the sable*fish. The coast of 
Chittagong is celebrated for oysters, small, but of an 
excellent flavour, which are sent to Dacca and Cal¬ 
cutta. Oysters are also plentiftil in the rivers of 
Cochin. Turtle are found in the Ganges, but they 
are small, and of inferior quality. The salmon fre¬ 
quents the coast and the rivers of Malabar, and pil¬ 
chards in immense numbers are found on that coast. 
3uch is the abundance of fish on both coasts of the 
Peninsula, that pigs, dogs, and even horses are some¬ 
times fed on them.* In the Alaknunda river, among 
numerous fish of the carp genus, is one, cyprinus 
dentievdatus^ about seven or eight feet in length, 
which is distinguished by its beauty. The scales on 
the back and sides are very large, and of a fine green, 
with a bright gold edge; the belly is white, with a 
slight golden tinge; the tail and fins of a dark bronze. 
The flavcnip is very delicate and rich. Many of these 
fish are so remarkably tame, that they will take bread 

* On the sou theta coast of the Persian Gulf, the domestic ani¬ 
mals are fed chiefly on fish; and the hyena is sometimei otdJged to 
content himmif mth the some food. 
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out of the hands of the Brahmins, by whom they are 
daily led.* 

The phenomenon of small fish appeai’ing, in the 
rainy season, in places before dry,*’ (in the neighbour- 
hof)d of Bombay,) Mr. Pennant says, “ is as true as 
it is surprising. The natives begin to fish for them 
the tenth day af*ter the first rains, and they make a 
common dish at the tables.*' Among the several 
modes of accounting for this annual appearance, this 
Naturalist prefers, as the least violent explanation, that 
these fish have a pre-existent state ’* in the form of 
frogs. -}• 

Alligators and porpoises are common in the Ganges. 
The Gangetic crocodile (Jacerta alligator) grmvs to the 
length of 30 feet, and is as dangerous as the Nilotic, 
£rom which it differs chiefly in it^ narrow, long, and 
hooked proboscis, formed like the bill of the bird 
goosander*'*' There is another large species of cro¬ 
codile in the Gauges, called the ghurruaul; “so 
named from an excrescence in form of a ball, near the 
end of the nose, which tapers from the head, and 
ends abrupt, like the snout of a dog.$ There is a 

* One of Vi$hnoo*s incarnations is said to have been In the form 
of a fish, but as to the particular kind, authorities are not agreed. 
The fish of the Ganges are worshipped at the festivals in honour of 
Gunga, in common with all the other finny, apodal, and amphi¬ 
bious inhabitants of the sacred waters. The fi^ above described, 
is probably indebted for the attentions paid it by the Brahmins, to 
its choosing the Alaknunda. Mr^Ward was informed, that the 
Hindoo women inhabiting the banks of the Padma branch of the 
Ganges, actually worship the Hiahu fish, when they first arrive in 
the river, and, after the due ceremonies, partake of them with* 
out the fear of injuring their health.*’— Ward, vol. L p. S81. 
t Pennant, vol. i. p. 102. The island of Bombay and other 
places swarm with frogs and toads* 
t Pennant, vol. il. p. 207* A specimen of this spedee^ U ftet 
in length, Is in the BriUsh Museiun, 
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smaller species, not above 12 feet long; the head and 
neck are half the length of the body; the gape of the 
mouth is of an uncommon -^vidth. It does not attack 
man, but eagerly devours dogs. It is always found in 
the tanks after the annual inundations, and Is sup¬ 
posed to be brought down from some of the streams 
which flow into the Ganges, but never descends into 
that river. This species is particularly venerated by 
the Hindoos as a consecrated animal. They are some¬ 
times maintained in the ditches of fortiiied places, as 
contributing to their defence. Lizards are extremely 
common in all the provinces: among the Ghauts, there 
are some of prodigious size; and though hideous in 
shape, they are of most beautiful colours.* 

The salt-waters of Travancore abound with the 
phoca puxilla, a genus of seal partaking of both the 
beaver and the otter. The Travancore seal has a 
round head, short ears, thick neck, tapering body, and 
flat tail like a fish ; it is web-footed, and the skin is 
covered with a soft oily hair. It seldom exceeds four 
* 

* '*In some/* says Mr. Forbes* “the shoulders and dewlap 
take every intervening shade between the palest yellow and the 
brightest scarlet: in otliers* the dewlap is of the brightest azure* 
contrasted by yellow* scarlet* and orange* in other parts of the 
body. The greatest curiosity is the chameleon {Uxctnla tfiama^n) * 
fo^nd In e\'ery thicket'* (In the Concan).—Orient. Mem. vol. J. 
p. 198. This author had one for several weeks in his possession.'of 
which he gives a minute description. The average size* including 
the tail, Is about}) inches long, the body being half that length, and 
it has a hollow tongue lialf the length of the body. The general 
colour of the one described* was a pleasant green, spotted with 
pale blue, which changed to a bright yellow, dark olive, and dull 
green. It never appeared to so much advantage as when irritated: 
its body was then considerably Indated, and the skin clouded, like 
tortoise-shell, In shades of yellow, orange, green, and black. If a 
Mack (ddect came in its way, it was instantaneously transformed 
to a hideous idteleton, black as Jet. on removing the cause, the 
•ama hue gave way to a brilliant oolouzing. 
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feet in length. These amphibious animals are grega¬ 
rious, and form sociable parties on the banks of the 
rivers, but always plunge in at the approach of a 
stranger. The hippocampus^ or sea-horse, is caught 
in great numbers off the Malabar coast. This sin¬ 
gular animal ‘^is generally from four to six inches 
in length, and two in circumference at the thickest 
part; the ^ad and curvature of the neck resemble a 
horse, whence a short, swelling body gradually tapers 
to the extremity of the tail. ISome parts of its form 
are quadrangular, others hexangular, and the body 
has seven or eight divisions; the Avhole separated by 
ridges, and furnished with fins, to shape its course in 
its own element.”* 

The sword fish (a very large species), the flying- 
fish, the tiger-shark, the sea-hedgehog, and other 
curious genera,^ abound in the Bay of Bengal and the 
Indian Sea; -f* and off most of the coasts, at the dis¬ 
tance of 20 or 30 lefigiies from land; sea snakes are 
numerous, from three to four feet long, and very veno¬ 
mous.:}: Turtles are common on the coasts: the best 
tortoise-shell is from the Orissa shore. The sepia 
octopodia, or eight-armed cuttle-fish, grows, in the 
Indian seas, to an amazing size. The natives 
affirm, that some have been seen, two fathoms broad 
over their centre, and that each arm was nine fathoms 
long. When the Indians navigate their little boatdy 
they go in dread of them; and lest these animals 
should fling their arms over them and sink them, they 
never sail without an ax to cut them off.*’ § 

* Forbeses Orieat. Mem. vd. i. pp. 341, 359. 

t Pennant, vol. i. pp. 213, U; voL il. p. 31U. 

t Pennant, vol. i. p. 3!>. 

S lb. vol. 1. p< 215. ** Thette/’ adds Mr. Pennant, ''may parallel 
the enonnoua polifpm or tepia deiciibod by Pliny ^Ub, ix» e. 301, 
PAAT 1. Or 
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The serpents of Hindostan form a very formidable 
catalogue. Dr. Patrick Russell has given a delineation 
of forty*tliree species found on the Coromandel coast. 
The royal serpent, or hoa, which attains the enormous 
length of forty feet, is treated with divine honours.* 
Similar homage is rendered to the hooded snake 
her naja, cobra di capello\ called by the natives naag 
or nagao^ and nella pamboo^ the good serpent. This 
singular reptile, which is found over all the hotter 
parts of India, receives its name from its having the 
power to dilate the skin of the head into the form of 
a hood. The centre of this moveable skin bears a 
mark, in black and white, resembling the form of a 
pair of spectacles, whence it is also called the spectacle- 
snake. It distends its hood only on being agitated by 
fear or some other passion, when, rearing the fore 
part of the body a third of its whole length, it spreads 
it out, and moves its head round, darting a hery 
glance in every direction, often remaining in other 
respects immoveable ; or else its motion becomes slow, 
steady, and cautious, on which account, iii India, it is 
deemed the emblem of prudence. This species Js from 
four to eight or nine feet in length, and is justly 
dreaded for its venomous bite, which is generally 
mortal, producing a universal gangrene in two or 
three hours. Yet, it is capable of being tamed; and 
the Malabar jugglers have the art of teaching them to 
dance to the inharmonious and slow notes of their 
flageolet. The serpent first seems astonished, then 
b^ins to rear himself, and sometimes, by a gentle, 

which made its nightly invasions on the magasines of salt>fiih at 
Carteia, and long put both men and dogs at deflance.** , 

* This is the anacandala of Ceylon, compared for its siae to the 
mast of a ship. It is found in Africa and the Indian liiandsy 
and is described by Mm Graham as comneum in the vidiitty] of 
JBombayi 
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undulating motion of the head, and with distended 
hood, seems to listen with pleasure to the notes.* 

The bite of the oohra'-manilla is not less speedily 
mortal. This is a genus of a bluish colour, about a 
foot long, haunting old walls.The cobra dc aurellia 
is only six inches long, and not thicker than a crow- 
quill; it is apt to creep into the ear, and occasion 
death by producing frenzy. The saiid>snake is ano¬ 
ther small .species, not less fatal. The palmira, with 
a viperine head and varied body, is four feet long, yet, 
in no part thicker than a crow-quill. One of the most 
dangerous is a long snake (a species of jaculiLs ), of a 
beautiful green, called the whip-snake, from its resem¬ 
blance to the lash of a coachman's whip. This iusi- 

* The ealingvn or cobra di capello makes ^ conspicuous appearance 
in the sculptures at Elora* Salsette, and Elephanta. These danc¬ 
ing snakes’* are carried in baskets by the jugglers all over India; 
and it is, Mr. Forb^ says, ** a well attested fact,” that when a 
house is infested with these snakes, and some others of the coluber 
genus which destroy poultry, or some even of the larger serpents 
of the boa tribe, the musicians are sent for, who chann the reptiles 
from their hiding-places to their own destruction.—Orient. Menu, 
vol. i. p. 43. 

, t Mr. Forbes describes the ** cobra minelle^ as the smallest and 
most dangerous” species, occaskming by its bite a speedy and pain- 
Ail death.** They are of a brown ctdour, speckled with black and 
white, at a distance not easily distinguished from the ground on 
which they move. They enter the houses, and creep upon the beds 
and chain. Mr. Forbes once found four, and at another time five 
in Ihls chamber up stairs.—Orient. Jlfcm., vol. i. p. 42. Thomson 
wi^ describes this reptile as 

The small close-lurking minister of fate, 

'Whose high concocted venom thro* the veins 
A rapid lightning darts.** 

Mr. Pennant speaks of a snake found at Bombay and near Madras, 
which the Portuguese call cobra di morte. '* It Is only from six to 
nine inches long. It has on Its head the marks of a scull and tiro 
eroBS-bonor, paiuipe imaginary.** Its bite produces instantaneous 
dsath.~-PKNNAMT, voL il. Pf 279. This Is probably the same that 
Mr, Forbes describes, 
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dious animal conceals itself amon^ the branches of 
trees, whence it darts rapidly on the cattle grazing 
below, generally aiming at the eye. It does not often 
attack man, but rather glides from his approach. The 
Hindoos, Mr. Pennant says, have the same notion as 
the Arabs have, of its being a flying serpent: it is the 
othoRtulla (i.e. oculis infestus) of Ceylon, the vohicer 
serpens of Lucan, arid probably the “ fiery flying ser¬ 
pent” of the Hebrews.* Besides these, Mr. Pennant 
mentions the poison-snake, two feet long, very slen¬ 
der, and freckled with pale brown or red,” the bite of 
which occasions almost instantaneous death ; the Cey¬ 
lonese ninypolonga^ or asp, which kills by inducing end¬ 
less sleep; and the burning serpent,” so called from 
its producing by its bite the sensation of “raging fire. ”*|* 
The ruhdira mandali (hcBmorrlidin)^ a large species, is 
said to cause the blood to flow through the pores of its 
victim. A similar effect is ascribed to the bite of the 

* Isa. XXX. 6; xiv. 29. In Greek, acmtias. They are mentioned 
by Pliny, N.H. lib. viii. 23—^* Jaculum ex nrhonmi ramie mbrnri^ 
ncc pedflme tantum cavere eerpentee, mt et miasili volare tornusnto" 
They are described by Niebuhr, and are common to Indio, Egypt, 
and Arabia* 

t Pennant, vol. L pp. 101,197—200. This is probably the same 
species as the of Shaw, a viper so called from to bum 
(Shaw’s Travels, p. 179 ); or the ** tmrula dipeas" ** A violent pain 
and Intense burning along the bitten arm, was felt by a man bitten 
by a small brown snake called vuipen paadm: on application of 
remedies, he was re3tored.”'-'Pcrjnant, vob 11. p. 279. A fiery bite 
is ascribed by the ancients to several reptiles: and the saraph of the 
Arabian desert, (Numb, xxi, (I. Dent. vlli. IS,) probably owed its 
name to the same circumstance« rather than to its fiery colour. 
*f A t Rajamundry, two soldiers were bitten by a small snake scarcely 
six inches long, and not thicker than a kirge goose-quiU, of a dark 
stone colour. Its very small eyes shone like diamonds. It did 
not creep, but sprung forward a foot at a time. The effect of the 
bite was loss of sight, a sleepiness that nothing could prevent, and 
a deep stupor which ended in death.” This Is perhaps the asp of 
Ceylw. 
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leatt^a-rekida'^oda^ which is probably the same species 
of coluberJ* The cobra de duas cabe^as^ or two-headed 
coluber of the Portuguese, is a snake with a head and 
tail of similar size and appearance. Other genera (or 
at least other names of serpents) might be added to 
this terrific catalogue. Many of the Indian serpents, 
however, are harmless. Of forty-three species exa¬ 
mined by Dr. Russell, seven only were found ndth 
poisonous organs.t The serpents of Gujerat are, Mr. 
Forbes says, more numerous and varied than even 
those of Bombay and the hlalabar coast. Many are of 
large size ; especially a species which seemed peculiarly 
partial to the shrubs and creeping plants which over¬ 
shadowed a large well in the Author’s garden* These, 
the native gardeners would neither destroy, nor suffer 
to be molested, as they looked upen them to be the 
genii or guardians of the place, and “ often invoked 
them under the endearing appellations of father, mo¬ 
ther, and other respectful and affectionate epithets.** ^ 
It will not be expected, that we should attempt even 
to enumerate the insect tribes; much less to describe 
the character and beauty of the papilios^ lihelludm^ 
eearahm^ cicada^ cantharides^ and other insects which 
animate the groves and gardens throughout the day,** 
and are* succeeded by a similar'variety of [nocturnsd 
visiters. The fire-flies {lampyrie) glitter by thousands 
in the dark reoesses of the banyan-tree; and the spread¬ 
ing tamarind and other trees are sometimes so com- 

; * Malte Bruiif vdL lii. p, 42. Pennant, vol. 11. p. 278. 

t Forbes's Orient. Mem., vol. i. p. 45. The outward application 
of (saa (fe and a quantity of warm Madeira wine taken In¬ 
wardly, are stated to be generally effectual in curing the bite of the 
most venomous. •* The Taidore plU” ia recommended as not leas 
efficacious.”, 

Forbea, vol. li. p. 214. 

6 3 
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pletely covered with them as to appear like pyramids 
of light.'' The creeping-leaf and some others of the 
mantis class, are extremely curious. India abounds 
with wasps and bees: the latter build their nests in 
rocky caverns and hollow trees, and produce abun- 
daiK'ei of urax and honey, which were in ancient times 
articles of export, but the best is now imported from 
Muskat. The true silk-worm (^phalcma mori) does 
not appear to be a native of India, and has only found 
its way into the country in modem times. A strong 
and'Useful silk is obtained, however, from the cocoon 
of the phalcBiia atlas^ 'which inhabits the orange-tree, 
and a beautiful sea-green worm which feeds on the 
ricinns, and has received the name of the phtileena 
rioini. The cocons lacca^ and other species of that 
order, rank also among the inseci labourers. Among 
the predatory trilies, the ants, black and white, form 
one of the severest scourges of the country. They 
march in large armies, and in a fe\tr hours commit 
terrible depredations.* The visits of the locust are 
also much dreaded in some parts of India. Spiders, 
laige and small, butterflies of the most brilliant co¬ 
lours, scorpions, mosquitoes, and myriads of minute 
winged tormentors; cray-fish, and numberless testa- 
eeous animals; corals and polypi; unite to form a list 
'nhich only a practised naturidist would have courage 
Sufficient to encounter. 

• Forbesj vol. i. pp, 41, 45, Pennant, vol. ii. pp. 272, 276. 
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HtSTORV OF INDIA. 

The history of India naturally divides itself into 
three parts; the ancient history, the Mohammedan 
annals, and the history of the European colonies. 

Ijidia, properly speaking, is cmly the geographical 
designation of the country; it has never been the 
name of an empire s at least, the whole of what now 
hears the name, has never been permanently united 
under one monarchy. It has been peopled by distinct 
races, partially conquered and colonized by various 
nations; and the differences of dialect, as well as the 
natural divisions of the country, support the tradition, 
that it anciently comprehended at least as many as ten 
independent states. According to the Brahmins, the 
ten great kingdoms of Bharat-kand were the following: 


1. Stireswata. Comprehending the Put\jaub. 

2. Ciuiyacuhia.Comprehending Delhi* Oude« Agra, and 

^3erinagu^. 

.1. Tirhnot.Extending from the Cusl to the Gunduk. 

4. Bangaladr Gaura-• (Comprehending Bengal and part of Bahar. 

£, Grijara . Comprising Gujeiat and part of Klianddsh 

and Utlalwah. 

6. Utcala. Comprehending Orissa* dec. to the Goda- 

very. 

7. Maharashta.Comprising Khandeish, Berar*Aurung8l»d. 

d. Telingana ..Lying chiefly between the Godavery and 

the Krishna. 

1^9. Kamata. Comprising all the tabledand south of the 

Krishna, above the Ghauts. 

10. Dravira.The 'I'amul countries, comprising the Pe¬ 

ninsula S. of about lat. IS'* 90*. 

Corresponding to these general divisions, Mr. Cole« 


hrooke enumerates ten distinct polished dialects, which 
he supposes to have anciently prevailed among as many 
civilized nations. These are: 1. the Pracrit, properly 
so called, or the vernacular Sanscrit, spoken by the 
Saras wata nation; 2* the H in dee, spoken by the 
Canyacubjas; 3. the Tirhutiya, or Mait'hila, which 
has a dose affinity to, 4. the Ben^lee, or Gaura; 
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5. the Gurjara, nearly allied to the Hindee; 6. the 
Utcala, Ooriya, orOrksa;* 7- the Mahratta; 8, the 
Telinga; 9. the Karnata or Camara; f and 10. the 
Tamul. All these are either mere dialects of the 
Sanscrit, or are considerably mixed with that language. 
In the Hindee, however, and some others, there are 
traces of a distinct idiom, having no apparent afhnity 
to the Sanscrit, and thought to be the remains and 
ground-work of an original language. The Puujal>ee 
dialect, spoken by the Sikhs, appears to be either the 
same as the Saraswata, or to be formed from it. The 
Brij-bhassa, or Vraja-bhasha, is a variety of the Hhi- 
dee, containing a larger proportion of Sanscrit: it is 
spoken in the upper provinces, especially in the Doab.;^ 
Besides these. Cashmere has a dialect peculiar to 
itself; and the Magadha or Pali, t.he learned language 
of Ceylon and the Birman empire, may be added to 
the enumeration, as the ancient vernacular dialect of 
Bahar; but this, too, is Sanscrit, with scarcely any 
variation. The Hindostanee is a mixed language, 
varying greatly in different parts : the genuine Hin¬ 
dostanee is apparently a mixture of Hindee with Per¬ 
sian and Arabic; § but the barbarous jargon which 

* The Serampore Minionarles calculate, that the Hindee, the 
BrJil-BhaMS, the Mahratta, the Bengalee, and the Orima, the verna¬ 
cular dlalecU of Central India, are spoken by upwards of 60,000,000. 

t The Junction of the three languages, the Mahratta, the Te* 
Ihiga, aM the Kamata, is said to take place somewhere about the 
dty of Seeder In the Deccan. 

t Asiatic Researches, vol. Iv. pp. 210—231. 

{ M. Malte Brun says: The dialect of Central ludostan'* (by 
which he seems to mean the Hindee), mixed with that of the 
Afgliftns or Patans, and with that of the Mongolian armies, has 
given tairth to the idiom formerly spoken at the Mogul court, and 
still prevalent among the Mohammedans of India. It idu>uld be 
called the Moogol-Hlndostaiiee, but is generally known by the 
name of the Moorish or Moorsf language.** The Cashmerlan, he 

asserts, makes th^twweitsppiosGh to tlm wimt SaoMalt Tbit 
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reciprocal mistakes have introduced amon^ Europeans 
and their native servants, andF"tvhich ffoes by that 
name, scarcely deserves to he called a language* Some 
mountain-tnhes have a peniliar hhasha or speech;, 
having no aflinity to the Sanscrit, and supposed to be 
aboriginal. It is referred to by the native gramma* 
rians under the contemptuous term apahhransa or 
jargon, hut of its time character little is known. It 
is, perhaps, the same as the Kassai, which is spoken 
by the mountaineers inhabiting the eastern border of 
Bengal and the north-western districts of Birmah. 
The languages of As<>am, Nepaul, and Bootan are also 
distinct dialects. West of the Indus, besides the Our- 
jara or Oujurattee,* the Pushtoo and the Beeloochee 
are spoken. The Maldivian is also a distinct dialect, 
related probably to the Malay. lit the ncighlKiurhood 
of Bombay, there prevails a language called Kunkuna. 
The Malahoric, according to the positive assurance 
given to Mr. Colebrooke by a learned native, is dif¬ 
ferent from the Tamiil, with which it is generally 
identified; it is apparently that of Codiin, and may 
be a mixed dialect. The Teliig, or Walug, is said to 
he spoken al>out Cuddalore and Madras. 

There seems no reason, however, to doubt that the 
enumeration given by Mr. Colebrooke is substantially 
accurate and complete, comprising all the principal 
national varieties of the great Hindoo family; and the 
existence of these several dialects seems to render it 

purest dialect of Hindostanee is the fTradsAa, spoken in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Agra and Mathura.’*—M ax<tk Bhvn, Hi. 26!), 70. 
The language of Moultan# accordfug to the Author of the Mithii- 
dates, has about one-tentli Persian. 

* This dialect is said to be spoken not only in Gujerat and Sinde, 
at Surat, and in the Balaghant, but over Orissa as far aa the Goro- 
mSndel-ooast, eastward to Bengal and Assam, and even^tn Nepaul. 
dted by Malte Bran. 
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certain, that the country was, in remote times, poli** 
tically subdivided intliAt least as many separate states. 

At what period Uiese ten kingdoms were formed, or 
whence the various tribes originated, is matter only of 
conjecture. About 2000 years before the Christian 
era, according to the Furanas, or sacred books of the 
Hindoos, Bharata comprised four rich and powerful 
kingdoms, virtually independent of each other, but 
generally confederate under one common head or em¬ 
peror. Prachi^ or the East, (corrupted by the Greeks 
into Prosit,) was the name given to the most opulent 
and distinguished of the four, comprehending the 
modern provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and part of Onde, 
the metropolis being Baliputra, the renowned Fali- 
bothra of Grecian history. That which ranked second, 
in point of opulence and strength, was the kingdom of 
Bejanagur; so called from its capital, seated on the 
river Tombhudra, and comprising the whole of the 
Peninsula S. of the Krishna. A third state extended 
from the Gulf of Cambay to the mouths of the Ganges, 
and from latitude 22<‘ to 17” N., including the mo¬ 
dem provinces of Oujerat, Alalwah, Khandeish, Au- 
iningabad, Berar, and Gundwana. The provinces of 
Delhi, Xiahore, Moultan, and Ajmeer formed the fourth 
and not the least powei'ful of these monarchies; and 
this seems to have been the kingdom of Poms. These 
four states might be denominated, in fact, Eastern, 
Western, Central, and Southern India. The different 
provinces of which each was composed, were governed 
by their respective rajahs, answering, in some measure, 
to the great feudatories of Europe. A confederacy 
which held together states and principalities differing 
materially in language, manners, and re^ious 
servances, must, of coarse, have been subject to per¬ 
petual interruptions. Contests for the supremacy 
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between rival sovereigns, as well as intestine struggles 
between the sacerdotal and military classes, or con¬ 
tending factions, must have occasioned petty revo¬ 
lutions similar to those which are obscurely referred 
to in the annals of ancient -Bgypt, or which have taken 
place in comparatively recent times, among the mo^ 
narchies of the Buddhic world. 

Nor is it to be supposed, that the subordinate prin¬ 
cipalities were always divided among these four mo¬ 
narchies. Prachi (by which, says Mr. Wiltbrd, is 
understood all the country from Allahabad to the east¬ 
ernmost limits of India) was divided into two parts ; 
the first comprehending all the country from Alla¬ 
habad to Raj-mehal and the western branch of the 
Ganges; and the second including Bengal or Oanga- 
radesa (the Gangaridas of the (}rebks).* The capital 
of “ Preushi proper,” or the western part, was Ray 
griha {Raymehel or Raymandalam; that is, the royal 
residence), built by a son of King Prithu (supposed to 
be Noah), called Haryaesha. In the war of the Mb- 
habharat, it was taken and rebuilt by Bala Rama, who 
is considered as its second founder, and in honour of 
that conqueror or one of his sons, it received the name 
of Bali^pootra (the son of Bali). Diodonis Siculus, in 
conformity to this account, makes the founder of Pali* 
bothra to have been the Indian Hercules or Belus,*}' 

* Prachi- • • -is also called Purvot an appellatlim of the ttiine 
import, and PurOb in the spoken dialects— Perhaps from these two 
countries, called Purva. is derived the appellation of Paivaim in 
Scripture, .which appears with a dual form (2 Chron. ill. 0. gold qf 
|Vtrt>r»m}. According to Arrian’s Periplus. Bengal was famous tor 
its highly refined gold, called Wtin in the Periplus, and canden or 
qatdut to Util day.”—'.dinar. JKcwar., v. 2(i9. 

t ** As Bala sprang f^om Vlshnoo. or Heri. he is certainly Rerl- 
culas. Diodorus Siculus says, that the posterity of Uerades 
reigned for many centuries In Falihothiai but that fhey^did no* 
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who was worshipped liy the Surasmi, The chief cities 
of that people, iiccording to Megastheiies, were Me* 
thoras and Clisoboras, w'hich retain their names in 
the Mathura (or Miitra) and Calisa-pura of the modern 
Hindoos"; and the whole country about Mutra, is 
called Siirasena by the leiuriied Brahmins to this day. 
The navigable rivei; Jobares, which passed through 
their territories, is the Jumna.* Palibothra was built 
on the coniiiies of the Prasii,^ near the confluoncG of 
the EratiTiohoas {^Hiran^ya-haha^ t. e* auriferous) with 
the Ganges. The former river is supposed by ]\Ir. 
Wilford to be the Coosy, which, in the days of the 
Greek Geographer, united with the Ganges about five- 
and-twenty miles below its present mouth, where 
the old channel is still visible* The greater part of 
the site of this immense metropolis has been carried 
away by tlie encroacbmeiits of the Ganges; and the 
present town of Raj-mehal, formerly a suburb of the 
city, is all that remains to represent that famous 
place.*’ 

Patali-pntra, (or Patya), the modem Patna, which 
has been mistaken for Palibothra, was the original 
capital of the hereditary sovereigns of Magadha or 
Southern Bahar.t One of these kings, an ancestor 
of the great Chandra-gupta, having subdued the whole 
of Prachi, transferr^ his residence to Bali-pootra. 
Here he was overcome and put to a most cruel death, 

thing worthy of being recorded; audji indeed, their names are not 
even mentioned in the Funinas.”<*><ff{ar. R«s.. vol. v. p. 270. 

* See Rookie Arriaat vol. il. p. 199. Mathura li much cele¬ 
brated and veonerated by the Hindoos as the scene of the birth and 
early adventures of th^ favourite deity, Krishna. 

t Fatali form or name of the goddess Devi, formerly wor- 
abippod tikre. Mti WiUbrd assigna strong reasons supposing 
H to be the rbtafe of Pliny, There was anothmr place Of the same 
same at the summit of the delta of the Indue. 
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by Bala Kama and Lis brother Krishna. The name 
of the unfortunate monarch was .Tara Sandha, and 
the saiiguiiiai'y war, which foriUvS the subject of the 
great epic poem called the Mahahharat, is fixed by 
Air. Bentley about lldO years before the Christian 
era. 

Among all the Sanscrit works which have hitherto 
come to our knowledge, there is but one which has 
any pretensions to the cliaracter of an historical com¬ 
position. * ** Tins is the chronicle of the kings of 
Cashincer, entitled liadja Tarinyini^ which liad long 
been know'u to orii-ntalists through the medium of 
Persian translations; but our learned ccmntryinan, 
Mr. Colcbrouke, first succe(>dcd in obtaining, in IbO.'i, 
a copy of the original ; since then, Air. "M^ilsori has 
been fortunate enough to procure three other manu¬ 
scripts. The first part of this series of chronicles, 
compiled by Kalliana Pandit, sou of Kunipaka, com¬ 
mences with the ages of fable, and comes down to 
the reign of Sangrama Deva, B.C. 10‘J7* The author 
is supposed to have written about B.C. 11411. A 
continuation of this original chronicle, called the 
Badjavali of Djona Radja, together with the SH 
Djaina Radja Tarinyiniy by his pupil, Sri Vara Pun- 
dita, brings down the Cashmii'ian annals to the year 
1477 . ‘‘ In the great obscurity which envelops the 
Indian history prior to the Alussulman coiujuest, the 
ap])carance of such a document,*' Al. Klaprotlx re¬ 
marks, is of great importance: and although its 
contents do not appear to be of very high interest, it 

• «* That no Hindu nation but the Cashmirians liavD left us 
regular histories in their ancient languagci" remarks Sir \V. Junes, 

** we must ever lamunt."— Amit. liuit., iv. x^l. I'he learned Pre¬ 
sident was never able^ however, to procure the original. 

PART n. K * 
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is nevertheless the only torch Avhii’h remains to throw 
light on the antiquities of India/'* 

According to these Hindoo annals, liie beautiful 
valley which forms the kingrlom of (/ashnieer, was 
originally a vast lake named Safi-saraft, er the lake of 
Satee (one of the names of Doorija); stoi” uhich ac¬ 


cords with the local traditions of the eoiintry 


Theindh 


vidua] w'ho driiiiied this vallevot its uaters. ums '■ (K 


personjigenamed Cas\aj»a, st»n ot iiiunshi, son ol itwdi- 
ina, who acci'inplished this task liy oiening a jiaisagc 
through the moiiutains near liarvio' nidi, through 


'which the tvaler escaped. It is not iniprcoahlc, i • 
marks M. Klaproth, that the \alley Mas onuiiird'v a 
large reservoir, and that, as Herniei supposi's, cojj- 
'Viilsion of nature opened the loountair hunl ■- Mhirh 
closed it oil all sides, and gave vent tf» the .\'aters. 


which then flowed into the plains ol tl'O J'ui',i‘o>h. 
The territory thus recovered hv I’asy,!;,., was 'il.so 
peopled hv that holy man, witli tlie asAi* lance cer¬ 
tain gods 'vtlioin he ' rouglit down fioin lieaven for that 
purpose. This took place at th* rainmencemcnt of 
the seventh mavwnhiara, or the age in whicii we are 
now, according to the Hindoo chronology.*|‘ 


* Journal Asiatique, torn, vii, ]>. 8. 

t Arcording tu Migur Wilford, (?’liatiapa, C’hasyapa, and O’has- 
ayapati, signify the lord of the (/hasyas, *' a most anrient and 
powerful tribe, who inhabited the Indian Caucasu» {Koh Cfmsi/ag), 
from the eastern limits of India to the confines of Persia, and most 
probably as far as the Ruxine," ** Their great anceslor, C’hasya, 
is mentioned by Sanchoniathon under the name of Cassius, The 
two countries of Cash-ghar, tho»e of Cash-mir, Cast war, and the 
famous peak of C’has-ghor, are acknowledged in India to derive 
their names from the Chases. Tlie country called Casia by Pto¬ 
lemy, is still inhabited by Chasyas; and Pliny informs us, Uiat 
the inhabitants of the mountainous region lietween tiie Indus and 
the Jumna, were callc^f>«t, a word obviously derived from C7ia«a, 
OK Cfaaai, as they arc often denominated in the vulgar dialects.’* 
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From llio epoch of this first colony down to the 
reign of Gouertia, the first prince whose name is men> 
tioiied hy Kalhaiia, Cashineer is stated to have been 
governed hy u series of fifty-two monurchs of the 
family of Kuurava, whose reigns collectively form a 
j>eriod <jf JiiliG years. These princes, says a Hindoo 
author, are uurh'sorviug of mention, on account of 
their contempt for the in’e''»^pts of the Vedas, and their 
and vi<‘iuu,s life. The chasm left by the Hin- 
lioo writers in the history of l’ eir country, is in part 
sujipiietl by 'le Alohummedaii writers ; and Al. Kla- 
ti«’oilihas drawn, Irinn another source, a list of tweiity- 
' vue 4»f these monarchs. The fourth from Casyapa, 
Was lb .idou or Fandou Khan, the ancestor of the 
ViHu\ " ' ^vl* c *‘ti'v\card'« became so celebrated in the 
histu:'^ (. Jiiuia. That Jasliint^r was the original 
;oiLi ' Ml' tl ' l’andii\as, (they afterwards settled on 
the Iniiiks tJie Il)daspes,) is mentioned in several 
San, "It wcki Tehal» Khan, the fifteenth sovereign 
ol‘ 7l» dynasty was attacked and dethroned by 
Kuldjoii Kha Jng of Caulml, his neighbour and 
relulioii, who was in his turn, after u reign of seven 
years, expelled by his kinsmen the Pandavas, who 
took possession of the throne. Naureng Klian, the 
nineteentii in succession, is said to have been a great 
conqueror, and to have extended his possessions as far 
as China; and Paiiduu Khan II. recovered the pro¬ 
vinces which had formerly belonged to Casluneer, 

The western CancasuHi the t'a.^i>ian Sea» and the Syrian and Kgyp- 
tiiin Casiusi the learned Writer would suppose to have derived 
their appellation from tlic same people* whom he supposes to be 
the Persian Omau. The classical .lupiter Cassius and Cassiopoeus, 
he refers to the same Indian original. In fact* these Chasyas are 
made almost to answer to the ubiquitous (.’ushltes of Jacob Dryant, 
The Cassayers of lndo>China are very probably tlie tame lace, 
See Askt. Hgs*! vk 400. Mod. Trav*. fiitinab; p. 

U 2 
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extending to the borders of the Indian Sea. Nauder 
Khan, the twenty-seventh monarch, introduced the 
worship of fire. In the reign of liis successor, a revo¬ 
lution took place, followed by a series of disorders. 
At leiigtli, alter a long interval, which forms a blank 
in the Cashmirian annuls, Oonerd.a or (lonanda (the 
Atigiiand of the Persian Version), the contemporary 
of Krishna and Youdhisht’hir, began his reign. He 
was, it seems, a relation of the unfortunate Jura 
Sandlia, to whose aid he came from Cashraeer at the 
head of an army. The confederates encountered 
Krishna in the province of Alathiira, and were de¬ 
feated on the banks of the Jumna by that chief and 
his brother Bala llama, (joiierdn, while in the act of 
rallying his routed troops, was killed by the latter,* 
He was succeeded by his son, Damodura, who, very 
shortly after, met the same fate, being defeated and 
slain by the victorious Paudavas, leaving a widow in 
a c^jndition which rendered her quite incapable of 
maintaining tlic contest by any efFectual resistance. 
But Krishna sent some Brahmins to her, to calm lier 
apprehensions, and established her in Caslimecr. She 
was at length delivered of licr son, tlie posthumous 
heir to the throne, who, immediately on his birth, 
was declared king; and the government fell into the 
hands of the ministers of his father. 

' Although the name of Goiierda does not occur in 
the IVlahabharat, that poem gives a detailed account of 
the sanguinary war carried on between Jara Sundha 
and Krishna; and both the origin and tl^e principal 
circumstances of the contest are related with a strong 

appemnee of probability. Jara Sandha, king of 

,^'' 18 - 

^AAAuvng the ether princes who were slain, are mentioned Hamsa 
Dimbika. Hamsa was defeated by Bala llama, and driven 
the Jumna, where he was drowned. 
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JVfagadha, is represented ns a powerful prince, who 
numbered among his allies or tributaries, Sis'oupala, 
king of Chedi; Vakra or Vakradanta, king of Ka- 
rouslia, thepoAverful prince of the Yavans(orGreeks); 
Bliagadatta, king of tlie south-west; and several 
otlier petty sovereigns.* Kansa (or Kung>.su), king 
of Mathura, had espoused the daughter of Jara 
Sandha; and it was to avenge the murder of his son- 
in-law, that the en^peror of Magadha made Avar upon 
Krislina. t iAccording to the Mahabharat, this war 
lasted three years. The Bhagavat informs us, that 
Jara Sandha besieged Mathura eighteen times. The 
two accounts are in accordance Avith the result of the 
AA^ar. Krishna Avas eventually compelled to flee and 
take refuge, Avith his family and his partisans, in a 
strong position on the Avesterrf side of the Indus, 
AA'^here he built the town, or fort of Dwaraka. 

The poAver of Jara Sanda formed an insurmount- 

• What were the proper territories of these monarchs. it is not 
easy to ascertain. Contcinimrary \^’lth Jara Sandha was Vrlhad- 
hala. king of Ayoilhya or Audh (Oude). Bengal (Gaura) and 
Orissa (Utrala) had also their kings. Among the monarchs whom 
Krishmi is stated to have slain, we find mention of a Naraca. king 
of Pragyotisha (now Gauhautec In Lower Assam): but he is said 
to have ri'stored the kingdom to his son Bhagodatta. This must 
be the monarch above referred to, and the acts of Krishna and 
those of Jara Sandlia may be confounded.* ‘See Aeiat* Has., lx. 74. 
Wahi), i. 194, 201. 

t Krishna, the Roustum of the Hindoos, would seem to have 
been of neither divine nor royal birth, being the son of a JeahtOriya* 
or warrior. He^was bom at Mathura, and while yet an infant, we 
are told, Kung-su sought to destroy him; but his father cscafied 
with him tu Vandavunu. On attaining manhood, Krishmi,, ** as¬ 
suming four arms,’* returned to Mathura, and destroyed its king. 
—Ward’s Hindimt i. 193—202. If, however, Kung-su was, agree¬ 
ably to other accounts, Krishna’s uncle, either he had something 
to fear from the claims of Krishna, or the story of his seeking his 
life is a fabrication^ Some accounts make Krishna the grandaon 
ofSuraseno, 
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able obstacle In the way of Yiidhishtliir’s * bcinjf able 
to offer the sacrifice called Rndjmoiiya ; in other 
words, his being able to make good his pretensions to 
the dignity of emperor or lord paramount of India. 
Of this circumstance, the artful Krishna adroitly 
availed himself in enumerating tlie grounds of com¬ 
plaint against Jara Sandha; and be succeeded in in¬ 
stigating the prince Pandava to take up arms in his 
favour. Accompanied by Bheema sind Arjouna, 
Krishna entered Baliar hy a circuitous route, passing 
under the mountains by Gorakpore and Tirboot. 
Jara Sandha, it appears, had made no preparation fur 
defence, for he was surprised in his capital, and, ac¬ 
cording to one account, after a contest of several days, 
was killed in single combat by Blieema.^ This event 
was, probably, not attended by the effect anticipated, 
since it was undoubtedly one of the ca\ises of the 
great war between the Pandavas and the Kanravas, 
one of the results of which was to prevent Krishna 
from recovering the territory to obtain which he had 
killed his uncle. Kema, the king of Mathura, who 
appears to have occupied that territory after the death 
of Jara Sandha, was probably placed there, and un¬ 
doubtedly supported, by the Kaurava princes. These 
facts, it is remarked^ sufficiently explain the intimate 

■* YudhUhthira was king of Prali8htana,'or Delhi, and appears 
to have been the head of the Pandavas. 

t ■ ■ . -** The sacrifice 

That should, to men and gods, proclaim him lord 
^ sovereign master of the vassal world.*' 

Southey’s Cutw of K^umat vli. p, 7fi* 

* The RakjOO Yttg, or Feast of Rajahs, could be performed only 
by a mqna’^ Who had conquered all the other sovereigns of the 
woild.'Mii-Halhed'"—J&id., notes. 

^^'^cordlog to other accounts, the unfortunate monarch was 
by the ferocious tnrothers, Krishna and Bala Roma. 

A 
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alliance which suhsisted between Krishna and the 
Panrlcivas^ liis eximlsion /‘rorn Miithnra, and his ioiiiid- 
injr a city on tlie ciiast of Malabar.” This Hindoo 
denii;^(Kl was at length slain in haiirasbta, by the 
aboriginal tribes (the Pheels) whom he and the Pan- 
dus had expelled; and his followers in the Great War, 
on the dealh of tlieir leader, settled, part in Zabiilistan 
and part in ISewesthun, on the Indus. The native 
annals state, that Samba, one of KrishnaV sons by 
his favourite wife, Jainburati, was founder of the 
Siudesama dynasty, who had for their capital, Sama- 
nagara or Sainbu-JUigara (the fortress of S.^ma or 
Sanilm),” the same as the Minagara of the Periplus, 
the Sindomana of Arrian, and the modern Tatta or 
Debeil.* Like other deified heroes, the character of 
Krishna appears to have been infamous for cnielty, 
treachery, and licentiousness. 

With regard to Hala Kama, who is conjointly wor- 

* This account of the death and posterity of Krishna, we give on 
the authority of a paper by Major (noi^ Colonel) Tod in the Trans, 
of the Royal Asiat. Sue , vol. i., to which wc shall have occasion 
again to refer. The preceding dei.iils arc taken from Mr. Wilson’s 
N otes to his Translation of the Radja Tw inginit as given by M. 
Klaproth hi the Journal Asiatiquet tom. vll. pp. 18—20. Accord¬ 
ing to other accounts. Krishna was either assassinated or acci¬ 
dentally killed with an arrow, while sitting under a tree, by 
Angsda, a hunter. His posterity, some of the Puranas state, were 
all destroyed by the curse of a Riahinin; while other authorities 
make him to have put them to death with his own hand. His 

legal wife” was Rucinani, daughter of Bhismaca, King of Cunda- 
napurain Bedcr. '* According to the Shree Bhaguwtu {Sii Bfia- 
framf), Muhabhanttuy and other works,” says Mr. Ward, " thl(i 
god, Krishiui, a form of Vislmoo, was incarnate to destroy kings 
Shishoo-palu, and Kung-su, and a number of giants." '* Sama, 
or Syaina," Colonel 'I otl says, '* was one of the names of Crlshna, 
ftoni hls dark complexion; hence Samba." Both Syaina and 
Crishna mean black; and the latter is, perhaps, a translation of 
his real name.—See Waro's Hindoo, i. 193—262. JUuiU^Kes*t 
lx. 72, 74. 
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shipped with his hi’other Krishna, as one incaniation 
of A''ishnoo, it seems difficult to ascertain his real his¬ 
tory.’'* Tie is also styled llala Deva, and is said to 
have built three cities for his sons; Bali-pootra (Pali- 
bothra), Afahalmlipooram (MaA'elivoram) in the C’ar- 
natic, and Ilali]>ur;t in the ])rovince of ITedcr. Tlie 
title of JMana liala has, however, been assumed by 
different monarchs, and little dependence, therefore, 
can he placed on the tradition. His posterity are sup- 
j>osed to liave occupied the imperial throne of Pali- 
hothra ; but of tliis inglorious dynasty of Balapootras, 
Indian history has preserved no memorial. Sahadeva, 
the son of the unfortunate Jura Saridha, was jicrmlt- 

* »* Megasthenss,” says Mr. Wilford, ** reckons fifteen genera¬ 
tions between Bionysius (Deo Nausha) ami Hercnlc'., by whr»n 
we are to undcrstaiirl Crishua and his brother Ilala Ram.a."— Anat. 
Jlrs., V. 2!12. “ Ihila is represented ns a stout man, with a club in 

his hand-•• >As liala sprang li.im VKhnu or Ileii, lie is certainiy 
Hcri-cula, or Ilercnles. Diodorus Siculus says, that the posterity 
of Hercules reigned for many centuries in Ualibothra, but that 
they did nothing worthy of being recorded; and, indeed, their 
names are not even mentioned in the I’uranas.’*—JWrf. p. 270. Vet, 
in a subsequent volume, the learned Writer tells us, that Nonnus, 
in the Dionysiacs, gives the title of Hercules or Bala to Sandes, or 
JaraSandha; an epithet, he says, to which he is fully entitled. 

Old Sand’ha is considered as a hero to this d^ in India, and 
pilgrimages, 1 am told, are yearly performed to the place of his 
abode, to the east of Gaya, in .South Bahar. It is called ll'ija 
Giihn (the royal mansion).” Martial games were formerly exhi¬ 
bited in lumour of this unfortunate hero, who is “ represented 
naked with a club in his hand." At Benares, a frhavt (landing- 
plape) still bears the name of ,1ara Sandha; and the tradition is, 
that he erected there a pillar of victory.—-dsiwt. ites., Ix. (W, 93. 
It is very i»robablc, that Ixith Jara Sandha and Rama successively 
.as.sumcd the title of Bala, and it is not surprising that they should 
therefore be mistaken for each other, and tliclr actions mixed up 
together. Mr. W’ilford lias clearly confounded them. Jara 
Sandha’s ancestors were the Vrihad-Ratha, or Darhadrat’ha dy¬ 
nasty, kings of Cicata, descended from Puru, the fifth son qf 
Yayati, the son of Nahusha.—JWd., p. 91, 
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ted to retain possession of Iiis hereditary dominions, 
altlioiigli, possildy, as a tiibiitary. At Icn/^tli, towards 
the l)ef?iiming of the third century before Christ, the 
warlike and enterprising sovereign of Magadha, Maha 
Naiida, recovered, from the slothful or eifeminate suc¬ 
cessors of Bala Hama, the conquests wrested from his 
ancestor, subdued the whole of Prachi, and re-esta¬ 
blished the seat of tlie Magadha empire at Palibothra. 

Nanda, sovereign of Prachi or Eastern India, was 
the coutem})orary of Alexander the Great; and the 
native annals now receive some illustration from 
western or classic history. Two hundred years before, 
the Persian empire, under Darius Hystaspes, had ex¬ 
tended itself into India.^ Ills admiral, Scylax, a 
Carian Greek, descended the Indus from Caspatyrus *|' 
to its mouth; and on liis retuAi, the Coniiueror of 
I^ydia and Thrace, of Transoxiana and Arachosia, 
crossed tliat river, ov'^erran great part of India Proper, 
and imposed upon its princes an annual tribute of 300 

• In Dow’s Translation of Ferishta’s History, the first invasion 
of India by tlie l*ersians, is said to have taken place at the instiga¬ 
tion of one of the blood-royal of India," who, *' disgusted with 
the reigning prince (king of Oudo), fieri into Persia, whose king 
was called Keredon. That monarch, espousing the cause of the 
fugitive, sentfiJi army into Hindostan, and carried on a war with 
that empire for ten years. The country suliered exceedingly, and 
the Maraja (Idalia Rajah) wiis obliged to cede part of his^mlnions 
to the fugitive prince, who, it seems, was his nephew. A tribute 
was, at the same time, sent to the King of Persia; and the empire 
of India secnis ever after to depend, in some measure, upon that 
of Persia."-^Dow, vol. i. p. 2. As Feridoon reigned, according to 
the Persian annals, fiUU years, it is not easy to ascertain the precise 
date of these events. If, however, Feridoon may be id^tified, as 
.Sir John Idalcolm supjioses, with Arbaces, this would fix it about 
820 B.C. Ferishta (or iiis Translator) would place it, by a raiifUnn 
conjecture, 700 years earlier. Possibly, the story of Krishna is 
here mixed up with occurrences of later date, which led to the fiiat 
J^crslan inroad. 

t Coshabpooi on the Hydaspes, according to Wilford," 

» 5 
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talents of gold. It is not, indeed, probalde, that his 
conquests extended so far eastward as Prachi, or mudi 
beyond the district watered by the Indus and its 
branches; but it is admitted by a Hindoo writer, that 
the ostensible cause of the celebrated invasion of India 
by Alexander of Maeedon, was, to levy this tribute, 
which had been withheld, and to coTn}»el the Indian 
princes to acknowledge the supremacy of the Great 
King. 

At the era of this invasion (D.C. 328), Western 
India, according to the sober statements of Arrian, 
was partitioned among several warlike, tribes.* The 
inhabitants of the PunjLoib are described as strong- 
built and large-limbed, taller in stature than any 
other Asiatics, many of them b»ing little less than 
five cubits high. Their complexion he describes as 
more swarthy than any }’et known, and their military 
skill as far surpassing that of all the other iiiliabitants 

* Arrian ridicules ttieafiTected exartnessi of Megasthenea, accord¬ 
ing to whom the whole of India was divided Into 122 several na¬ 
tions. Megastheues, however, who visited the courts of both 
PoTUs and Sandracottus, derived his Information from the natives. 
'* In the Panjab country,” remarks Mftjor Flennell, ** in an extent 
less than is comprised within one of the nouhahttp or grand divisions 
of the Mogul empire, we find no fewer than seven nations; and 
along lower parts of the Indus, many more. Even In the 
Panjab. where Alexander warred a whole campaign and port of 
another, there was nothing of that kind of concert appeared, which 
must have taken place between the governors of provinces, had 
they been under one hcatl; but, in general, each acted separately 
and for himself. The Malli, Oitheri, and Ojrydractet we are told, 
leagued tt^ethcr for their mutual defence; and this proves that 
they were separate governments,”— Rennell, p. 13(1. Amblsarus, 
king of a tribe of Indian mountaineers, and Doxarcus, another 
rajah, are mentioned by Arrian as lutving tendered their submis¬ 
sion to the invader. Another Poms, the nephew of the brave 
antagonist of Alexander, fied, at h)s a])pruach, to the court of 
Procbl,— Rooke's AiTum> vol.U. pp. 16,43, Ah» Rw., vol, lx. p, 94. 
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of Asia. “ Even tliose warlike Persians,” he 
“• by whose valour (’yrus, the son of C’arnhyses, de¬ 
prived the Medes of the euipn're of Asia, and brought 
many otlier nations under subjection, partly by force, 
and partly by voluntary surrender, are by no means 
to be compared witli tliose Indians.”* They appear, 
in fact, to have ]>resented an irnjiosing front to the 
victorious army of Alexander, and to have excited at 
once liis astonishinent and admiration. Their martial 
zeal was rai.Ned to enthusiasm by the (doqiieiice of the 
Brahmins, who, according to the concurrent state¬ 
ments of Grecian and native writers, called upoS^ the 
people to unite in opposing the irreligious invader. 
Several of the petty chiefft of the Sindetic provinces, 
however, tendered their allegiance to Alexander; and 
at Taxila on the Indus, the £hief joined his army 
with 5000 Indians. *1* Alexander crossed the Attok 

* Rooke’s Arrian, 11. 9. We seeni to recc^nlsc, in this descrip¬ 
tion, the Pandavas, and their black hero, Krishna. 

t The immense ruins of Tuvuliailat the Taxila of the Greeks, 
Lieut. Wllforrl says, are to be seen between the Vetasta (or 
llystaspes) and the Indus. 'Iliey cover a vast extent of ground, 
upon which have been built a town and several conslderabJe vil¬ 
lages ; but these ruins are mere rubbish. Serai Havaut (or Rub- 
baut) is built upon the site of part of the city. The Tacshallas 
(or Tacshasilas) still exist as a numerous tribe under the name of 
Syalas or Seyalas, and are divideil into several branches; the 
Syalas pnrper, those of Syal>rote, of Jehung-Syal, (whw princi¬ 
pal town is called Vehungslalan by Maijor Roiuell,) the Cac-Syalas, 

dEC.The Syalas are exceedingly proud of their antiquity, and 

talk of ancient heroes; yet they remember nothing of Alexander 
and his conquests. They are a lino race of men, tall, bold, and 
generous, like their neighbours, the Chatars, the ChtUefi of Diodo¬ 
rus. The greater part of the latter are still Hindoos; 1 have seen 
several of them at Benares, and their tribe is well known in Penjab. 
The Syalas and Chatais are certainly a distinct race in that part of 
the country. The Syalas or Tacshas’allas, are also called simply Tac- 
sluu. They say, tiuit the ancient name of their city was Vda-mgrii 
and Hud tliat of their country; so called from one Hud- VaUtOa, 
or the shepherd, called Vulluleah by Persian authors, and Lilaios 
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ivitliOTit opposition ; but, on the eastorn bank of the 
Uydaspes, ht* encountcrod and defeated Poms, the 
Maba Jiajab of IVcsterii India, at the head of a 
poweriiil army, including, according to Arrian, 4000 
horse, C»(>0 chariots, 200 elephants, and nearly :i0,000 
foot. On the field of victory, he founded the city of 
Ni< •a^a, and on the site of liis grand encampment on 
the liither side, that of Bucephalus, in memory of his 
favourite horse. * A second victory was gained 
over a large Indian army collected at Saiigala.-f* 
But this was the extent of liis conquests. On the 
banlft of the Hyphasis (the Beyah or Gavra), a mu-. 
liny broke out among the Macedonians, who, dis¬ 
couraged by the hardships they had undcM-goue, and 

by the nreeVs. The country of Ilud ir called MimIu in the book 
of Esther, iuul stems to Ijave included hat is called Sind by Persian 
writers; at Jeast the northern jiarts of it. It is called Yud'dht^i/n in 
tile I'uranas, and Ai/nd or Ayowl by European travellers of the six¬ 
teenth rentury.— AVilkord in Aniat. Jti.w. vol. lx, p. 34fl, SJ, Major 
rtenneil sup]>Ohcd Taxila to be near Attuk. 

• These were probably the sites of towns partially ruined, which 
Alexander ordered to be rebuilt under new names. He ordered a 
third to be built on the Chunaub. 

t Arrian states, that Alexander, after defeating Poi us, entered 
the country of the Glaneamar or Glausai, which he added to the 
dominions of Porus. On the third day after crossing the Hydraotes, 
he encountered, near Sangala, the confederate forces of the OttAiet 
(Kuttry tribe), the Orffdmvte (people of Cutch), and the Malli (in- 
habitanlft of Moultan). About 17,0(H) Indians are stated to have 
been slain nt the storming of that place. The extensive ruins of 
fciangala. Major Wilford bifonns us, are to be seen aliout SO miles 
W, of Lahore, in an uninhabited part of the country. It ‘Ms 
situated in a forest, and though desolate and uninhabited, it still 
preserves its ancient name.'’ It has been confounded by Arrian 
with Balgada (called to this day Snlghala) near Calanorc. It is 
the Sinkol of I'erisbta and the Persian romances. One of its 
rajahs asslUed Alrasiab in his war against the famous Kal Khos- 
rau."— As. Hefi„ \ol. v, p. 202; vi. r»2I. .See also Dow, voL i. pp. 
5—7* and IlKT?Nfi,i,L, p. 12.X The capital of Phoor, or Porus, 
According to I'erishta, was Canouje,— Dow, vol. i, p. 8, 
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dismaycfl at the prospect of still pfreater difficulties ia 
advancing into an unknown and hostile region, iina< 
iiimoiisly refused to proceed further. It is not impro- 
bahle that Alexander yielded less to the impatience 
of Ills troops, than to iJie obstacles presented by the 
season, the natural strength of the country, and the 
unexpected resistance of liostile millions.* Reluctant 
as he must hav'e felt to abandon the splendid enter¬ 
prise, a })uramount necessity com])clled him to aifect to 
yield to the wishes of hivS troops, and to content him¬ 
self with the empty conquest of a province, instead of 
the subjugation of an empire.*}* The expedition had 
been planned in utter ignorance of the nature of the 
country. Alexander passed the llydaspes about the 
height of the rainy teason; and it was not without 
reason that, after being exposed to incessant rains for 
seventy days, the soldiers complained. On escaping 
from the inundated plains of the Punjauh, they had 
to enter upon a sandy desert, Avhere still more for- 
niidahle hardships threatened thi^m. The army too 
had already been thinned by disease.;^ Under these 
circumstances, it redounds to the military glory of 

* Plutarch states, that the last Imttlo with Porus took off* the 
edge of the Macedonian courage, and hindered their further pro¬ 
gress in India. I'hoy were told, that the Gandaritans and Pneslans 
(the GaHffurides and Piueii) were expecting them with an immense 
army of no fewer than 300U elephants. The capture of tiangala was 
a dear-bought and bootless conquest; and a few more such victories 
must have proved fatal to the conqueror.—See Rookb’s Arrian, 
vul. il. pp. .'H), fil. 

f Major RenncU remarks, that, with such an army as Alexander 
is stated to have had, the conquest of the Panjab and Slndy would 
I)e no very great matter in our times, although unitqd: and yet, 
this conquest is considered as a brilliant part of Alexander’s history. 
The truth is, the romantic traveller is blended with the adven¬ 
turous soldier; and the feelings of the reader are oftener applied 
to titan his judgement.”—H hnnkh., p. JvTO. 

t liciui01> p. 131 .1 illobertson’g India, 
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Alexander, that he could mask a retreat under the 
semblance of a triumph, subdue the countries through 
which he led back a dispirited army, and convert his 
escape from the sandy deserts of Oeilrosia into a Bac¬ 
chanalian triumph.* 

Alexander left a small portion of his army under 
some of his most experienced officers, to keep posses¬ 
sion of the conquered territory on the banks of the 
Indus; but his troops abandoned themselves to every 
species of debauchery, and mutual broils were the 
natural result of their unbridled passions. The death 
of Alexander, together with the subsequent division 
of his empire, hastened the downfal of the Grecian 
power in India. It was not, however, immediately 
annihilated ; and Seleucus Nicator, the greatest of his 
successors, after reducing to his authority Parthia, 
Bactria, and the other intermediate provinces of the 
empire, inarched into India to take possession hf the 
Macedonian conquests in that quarter. 

In the mean time, Nanda, the aged monarch of 

• CurtluSi iPlutarch, and Diodorus relate, that* in leading his 
army through Car mania (Kcrin;m), Alexander affected to emulate 
the ancient bacchanals of Dionysius. Arrian nyects the story as 
improbable. Yet it was quite In consistency with his usual policy« 
which led him* as this historian remarks, to conform himself to 
the customs of the nations he conquered, to endear himself to them 
the more. And if he contemplated re-api>earing under more 
favourable auspices on this magnificent stage of conquest, nothing 
could be better adapted to forward his future views, by conriliatlng 
the superstitious prejudices which had armed a whole country 
against him, than assuming the character of an avatar of Bacchus 
or Vishnoo. ** 1 cannot condemn Alexander,*’ says Arrian. for 
endeavouring to draw his subjects into the belief of his divine ori¬ 
ginal. nor be induced to believe It any great crime; because it is 
very reasonable to imagine he intended no more by it. than merely 
to procure the greater authority among his soldiers. Neither was 
he less famous than Minos, or .^acus. or llhadamanthus, who all 
of them challenged kindred with Jove; and none of the ancients 
condemned them for it.**— Rookb’s Arrian, vol. 11. i>. 184. 
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Prachi, haviiifr been assassinated by his prime minister, 
had been sneceeded by an active and enterprising 
prince, the famous Chandragiipta, the Sandracottus of 
the Grecian writers.* The circumstances attending 
this revolution, so far as they can be gathered from 
the discordant statements of the Hindoo annals, were 
tliese. Nanda was tlie son of Maha Nanda, king of 
Magadha, by a female Siidra; he was a good king, 
just and ecpiitable, and paid due respect to the Brah<* 
mins.” His prime minister, Sacatara, was probably 
«»f that order; and be appears to have wielded the 
whole powers of government dunug the latter part of 
the monarclPs reign, much in the same way as some 
of the ministers of the modern rajahs. Not content 
with this, in furtherance of his criminal designs, and 
in concert with the queen, he murdered the king, and 
placed ypadhanwa, one of the younger sons of Nanda, 
upon the throne. The crime did not, however, go 
unpunished. Sacatara and all his sons, except one, 
were put to deatli; and to secure himself against 
hostile claimants of the crown, UpadhUbwa gave 
orders for the massacre of all his half-brothers, the 
children of Nanda by a different mother. Chandra- 
giipta alone escaped, and fled to the court of Parvates- 
wara, lord of the mountains,” or king of Nepaul; 
to whom he offered one half of his kingdom, if he 
would assist him in taking the field i^ainst his enemy. 

'< * Chawim/fujaa (i.e. guarded by Lunus« or the Moon) fa the 
name which he is said to have assumed in gratitude for this escape. 
Of this, the Greek writers made Sandiocoptos, Sandracottos, 
Chandram, and Xandramos. According to Diodorus, he was of a 
low trite. Pis mother appears to have teen a Sudra. and Sacatara 
is stated to have teen her paramour. A previous attempt to get 
rid of Nanda by poison, had failed, the dose proving only strong 
enough to impair the faculties of the unhappy monarch, without 
destroying life.—Rw*, voU v, pp. S62—284. 
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In conjunction with this powerful ally, aided by a 
body of Greek auxiliaries, Chandra^il)ta defeated 
Upadhanwa with great slaughter under the w\'ill8 of 
his capital, the monarch himself being among the 
slain, and took possession of the throne of his father, 
llis promise to Parvateswara was now disregarded, 
lie retained a large body of Yavans or Greeks in his 
pay, and fortifying his capital, set his encmi(‘s at 
defiance. Eventually, he appears to have either con¬ 
ciliated or tri\imphed over all parties, and during a 
reign of many years, was beloved by his subjects.* 

’When Seleucus entered India, he found himself 
oppos(Ml by this monarch, who a]>pears to have marched 
to the assistance of the western princes, at the head of 
a formidable army. The particulars of this invasion 
are obscurely and differently related. According to 
the Greek historians, the expedition of Selcii^s was 
splendid and victorious; and it was, ])rohably, his 
first successes that brought him in immediate contact 
with the sovereign of Prachi, and led to a treaty so 
honourahl^o the inraders. Seleucus is stated, indeed, 
to have yielded up all his conquests east of the Indus; 
but, by the same treaty, he gave his daughter in mar* 
riage to Chandragupta, who, in return, agi*eed to 
• 

* In the Vishnoo-]iurans and the Bhagawat, Chandragupta is 
stated to have been raised to the throne by the miniater of Nandaj 
Chanacya or Cotilya, to whom Is ascribed the destruction of the 
eight smis of Nunda; and the revolution is said to have been 
effected in seven days. (Af,iat. Res., vol. v. p. 263.) But, according 
to a dramatic poem cited by Major Wilford, the young king, 
Ditadhanwa, shared the imperial power with his seven brothers for 
twelve years, or till 3.10 B.C., when Chandragupta was raised to the 
throne by the intrigues of a wicked and revengeful priest called 
Chanacya. The accession of Chandragupta* wc are told, Is a 
famous era in the dironology of the Hindoos; and the crimes, re- 
ptmtanre, and expiatory penance of Chanacya form the subject of 
nwoy popular legenfis,-.r.«^e* Res,, vol, ht* pp* 94—99t 
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furnish Seloucus annually with fifty elephants. If 
tlie latter article looks like a tribute, the former might 
.seem to be but royal dower.* In order to confirm 
and perpetuate this amicable relation between the 
courts of Babylon and Palibotlira, Seleucus sent the 
celebrated JMegristbones to reside as envoy at the capi¬ 
tal of Fraclii; and by his knowledge and ability, he 
restored the commercial intercourse between Persia 
and India, which had been sus])endcd and almost de¬ 
stroyed by the Macedonian conquests.Chandra- 
gupta reigned twenty-four years, and died B.C. 292.:^ 
In the reign of Allitocrutes (or Amitocrates, sup- 

• ** It may be objected to the foregoing account," remarks Mr- 
Wilford, "tlie improbability of a Hindu marrying the daughter 
of a \'avana, or, indeed, of any foreigner. Uii this difliculty, 1 
consulted the Pundits of Benares, and Mmy all gave me the same 
answer, namely, that in the time of Chandragupta, the Yavonns 
were m^ldi respcctcil, and were even considered as a sort of Hin¬ 
dus ; though they afterwards liroiight upon themselves the hatred 
of that nation by their cruelty, avarice, rapacity, and treachery in 
every transaction while they ruled over the western parts of India; 
but that, at any rate, the objection did not apply to the case, as 
(Chandragupta himself was a Sudra, tliat is to say/of the lowest 
class (by his mother). The Hindus acknowledged that, formerly, 
they were not so strict as they are at this day: and this appears 
from their books to have b^ the case."—jfnaf. Jtes., vol. v. 
pp. am, i»07. 

t Dr. Ilol)ertson supposes, that Scleucus would have proceeded 
much further, (Pliny, indeed, represents him as having advanced 
to the mouth of the Ganges,) had he not been recalled in the midst 
of his career, to repel the bivasioii of his western territories by 
Antigonus. Megastheiies is supposed to give a very exaggerated 
account of the power and opulence of the PitisH, lie relates, 
that he had an audience of S'aiidracottus in a place where he was 
cncnnii>ed with an army of 400,OtK) men. 

4; Asiatic Ilesoarches, vol. ix. p. 100. Tradition extends the 
empire of this famous monarch over the greater part of India; and 
he is said to have built a city in the Deccan, which he called after 
his own name, and the ruins of which arc found below Sri-salam, 
or Purwutum, on the banks of the Krishna* The lohabltants of 
the Deccan arc familiar with his history. 
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posod to l)e a corruption of Mitra-giipta, j?uardt»d by 
the sun *), the son and successor of Chandrujrnpta, 
Seleiicus sent Diamachiis as his ambassador, to re¬ 
establish an amicable intercourse between the two 
nations. Long after the death of Seleiicus, the alli¬ 
ance was renewed by Antiochus the Great, Avho, after 
reducing the revolted provinces of Parthia and Bactria, 
entered India, and concluded a treaty with Sopbagase- 
mus, the grandson of Ghandragupta, receiving from 
him, besides tlie fifty elephants, a tribute in money.-J- 
The Syrian monarchy, after this, Imcnme too feeble to 
retain its hold on these distant conquests; but the 
Greeks of Bactria, which province threw off the yoke 
of the Seleucid<B long before Parthia, continued to 
maintain an intercourse with India, and even made 
some considerable acquisitions of territory in that 
country. Concerning the transactions of this king, 
dom," remarks Dr. Robertson, we must rest satis- 
fieii with gleaning a few imperfect hints in ancient 
authors. From them we learn, that its commerce with 

* The son of Ghandragupta Is called Varisara and Dasaratha in 
the native annals; the other wast probably, his surname. A re¬ 
markable conformity Is observable In this respect between the 
customs of India and those of Egypt* The Dlospolitan sovereigns 
uniformly assumed a regal surname, by which they claimed to be 
the favourites of their patron deity; e. g. the Beloved of Am¬ 
mon,” ** Approved of Phtd,” ** Cherished of Hercules,” ** Esta¬ 
blished by Phtha,” Ac. To the many conjectures that have been 
oflhred respecting the etymology of jEgyptuS, we are tempted to 
add, that it will, most probably, prove to be a similar title—At- 
gupta, guarded by At or Ala* In fact, Mr. Wilford tells us, that 
jli corresponds to Hat., vol. vi. p. 407* If so, the 

true m^lng of the title Is ascertained to be the same as Chandra- 
gupta.'^ 

t Thk inroad of Antiochus, which Robertson mentions only in 
a note, occuircd about a century posterior to the invasion of Se- 
leucus. Sophagasemus, Mr. Wilford supposes to be a canruption 
of &tivaea-tma, implyli^ the merclfiiL—dsieS. Bai,, voL v. p. SSd. 
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India was f^reat; that the conquests of the Bactrian 
kin^s in that country were more extensive than those 
<»f Alexander liimself; and particularly, that they re¬ 
covered possession of the district near the mouth of 
the Indus, which he had subdued. Each of the six 
l)rmcps who reigned in Bactria, carried on military 
operations in India with such success, that they 
})enetrated far into the interior of the country; and 
proud of the conquests whidi they had made, as well 
jis of the <*xteiisive dominions over which they reigned, 
some of them assumed the lofty title of Great King, 
which distinguished the Persian monarchs in the days 
of their highest splendour.* But we should not have 
known how long this kingdom of Bactria subsisted, or 
ill what manner it terminated, if M. de Guignes had 
not called in the historians of China to supply the 
defects of the Greek and Homan writers. By them 
we are informed, that, about 126 years before the 
Christian era, a powerful horde of Tartars pushed 
from their native seats on the coniines of China, 
passed the Juxartes, and pouring in upon Bactria like 
an irresistible torrent, overwhelmed that kingdom, 
and put an end to the dominion of the Greeks there, 
after it had been established near 130 years.'* *(* 

Such is the brief and unsatisfactory manner in 
which, owing, in part, to want of materials, this 
wi’iter disposes of ^one of the most interesting sections 

* In the Vt/thnu-purann and In the Bhagnwat, it is recorded* 
that eigfit Grecian kings reigned over part of India. They are 
better known to us liy the title of the Grecian kings of Bactriana.’* 
—WiLFOBU in yiiriat. Ee/r., vol. v, p. 287. 

t Strabo mentions that tiic Greeks were deprived of Bactria by 
tribes or hordes of Scythian nomades. who came from the country 
beyond the Jaxartes, and were known by the names of Jiii, Par- 
«iant* Tocfiari , and Socorau/i.— Robbbtbon, note, p. 16 . In 
Tocbarl or Tochari we have th supposedoriginof the word Turk. 
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ill the history of ancient India. The connexion be¬ 
tween the BRCtrmn Greeks and the Indians, deserves, 
however, more specific notice; and the recent dis¬ 
covery of some Greek, Parthian, and Hindoo medals, 
has thrown considerable light on the obscure annals 
of this Greek kingdom. 

Among the allies of Jara Sandha, mentioned in the 
Mahahharat^ it is highly remarkable, Mr. Wilson 
observes, ‘‘that wc find a potent king of Yavana-dwipa 
(or Greek land), who is represented as having an 
unbounded authority, and as reigning over the west, 
like another Varuna. This passage, and several 
others, in which the power of the Yavana is spoken of, 
afford room for presuming, that the date of the (Mtm- 
position of that book is posterior to the invasion of 
India hy Alexander. In the Sri lihagmmt^ the 
Yavana present themselves under another form, and 
their name is applied to the Alohammedans. Their 
prince, who, in the Mahabharat^ is a powerful 
monarch, and is only distinguished as one among 
the numerous allies of Jara Sandha, appears in the 
Bhagavaty on the contrary, as Yavaiiasur, a Titan, 
or demon, who attacks Krishna of bis own accord, and 
whose aggression, joined to the approach of Jara 
Sandha, with w'hom he is not, however, connected by 
any confederacy or alliance, compels the demigod 
Krishna to transport his family to Pwaraka. Sub. 
sequently, the latter takes the demon in a snare, and 
destroys him. The entire story of the war and cha¬ 
racter of Krishna is, in fact, changed from history 
into a legend in the Sri Bhagavat^ which is evidently 
the most modern of the Furanas.’* * 

* Journal t. vii. p. See also Asiatic Researches, 

^1. vi. p, 507 . According to the Hari’mnmtt which is there cited. 
Titan king of the Yavans was Deo-Cal^Ymif or Deucalion. 
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There can he no doubt that the Yavana is the name 
given by oriental writers to the lonians or Greeks.* 
The followers of the Macedonian conqueror werA not, 
however, the first to whom the name was given ; and 
they might he called such, either from their affinity, 
real or supposed, to the original inhabitants of Yn- 
vana-rlwipa^ or from possessing that country. Sup¬ 
posing it to answer to Bactria, the inhabitants of that 
territory, 'wliether aboriginal, Greek, or Turkish, 
would, of course, be alike denominated Yavans. Tlio 
extent of Vamna-dwipa^ Mr. Wilson remarks, it is 
not easy to determinft; but, a.s it comprised Marou 
(Meru or Meroe) and Naraka, it probably answered to 
that portion of the modern kingdom of Caubul which 
embraces the provinces of Balkh and Khorasan, toge¬ 
ther, perhaps, with part of SogdiaUa and 8inde. 

On the division of the Macedonian conquests be¬ 
tween the Indus and the Caspian, by the successors of 
Ale.xandcr, Bactria and Sogdiana, according to Ar¬ 
rian, fell to Stasanor; Philip had Partliia and 11 yr- 
cania; and Pithon, the district cast of Bactria, ex¬ 
tending towards the territories of Taxiles and Poms, 
on the Indus. Various unimportant changes took 
place in this arrangement; but at length, Thcodotus, 
the governor of Bactria under Antiochus Tbeos, tak¬ 
ing advantage of the war between that monarch and 
Ptolemy Philadelpbus, king of Egypt, declared him¬ 
self independent. This event occurred in the d8th 
year of the SeleucidiSy and 256 B.C* It is scarcely 

• Javan (iv) U written by the LXX. and Joscplius, luveev* 

** By this thp Hebrews, like the Syrians and Arabians, appear to 
have understood the Greeks generally.**-~G ie6Kni us. Hie Scho¬ 
liast on Aristophanes says, tliat the barbarians call all Greeks 
lonlons.—C alsubt* The Hindoos pronounce it Yowana, 
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feasible,” remarks Colonel Tod, in his Essay on the 
Bactrian Aledals, ” to assign precise limits to the 
Bactrian kingdom, for Bactria was soon overstepped ; 
and what might be termed the Bactrian kingdom at 
the period of the revolt, comprehended Sogdia as well 
as the province of Bactria, which had the (Ixus or 
Jihoou as its northern boundary. The kingdom of 
Theodotus, therefore, included all Transoxiana, or 
the DO'JLh of the Oxus and the Jaxartcs, (the Mawcr 
ul Nehv of the Persians,) and to the s(Mith, the Paro- 
pamisan range. To the west, it was kept in check by 
its alternate rival and ally, the ArswMa: of I’arthia; 
but, to the east, its frontier cannot be fixed, for we 
are left in doubt whether Pithon declared himself in¬ 
dependent, or whether the provinces he held gradually 
merged into Bactria. 

The first Arsaces was a Bactrian by birth, atwl, 
with his brother Tiridates, lia.d o])])osed tlie ambitious 
designs of Theodotus; but, being unsuccessful, lied to 
the governor of Partliiu, by whom being treated with 
indignity, be raised troops, expelled him, and follow¬ 
ing the example of Theodotus, declared himself inde¬ 
pendent. Three years after, he was succeeded by his 
brother Tiridates, who hears on his medals the title 
of ‘ Arsaces the Great, king of kings.’ That he was 
much indelitcd to the Greeks of Bactria, we may 
judge from the epithet hts medals and those of his 
successors bear, of Philhellertos. His friendship for 
the Greeks can only be understood towards the Buc- 
trian Greeks; for he had scait^ely been two yeru’s on 
the throne, when Seleucus Callinicus, having niado 
peace with Egyptian monarch, left Syria with a 
large army to recover Parthia; and the ^ Great King’ 
Wfts oblig^ to flee to his Scythic brethren, the Getic 
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SaciB of the Jaxartes; * till a rupture between the 
brothers, Seleuciis and Antiochus, gave him an oppor. 
tunity to re-enter Farthia. Seleucus, having pre¬ 
vailed over liis riv'al, resumed his Parthian expedition; 
hilt tlie second Theodotus, who had succeeded to the 
Bactrian throne, i'ormed a close alliance with Tiri- 
flates, and sent him a large body of Dactrian troops, 
by w'hose aid Tiridates defeated and made captive the 
Assyrian monarch. The day on which this battle was 
fought, became the anniversary of the foundation of 
Parthian liberty. This alliance sealed the independ¬ 
ence of both states; and to this opportune succour 
afforded by 1'heodotus, we may ascribe the epithet 
w'c have mentioned as freely retained by the succes¬ 
sive Arsacidts from a grateful recollection.***|* 

There appear to have been, in fact, no fewer than 
three Greek kingdoms co-existing at this time in the 
heart of Asia; the Parthian, the Bactrian, and the 
Indian. The latter, supposed to have been founded 
by Apollodotus, seems to have had Sangala or Sagala 
for its capital, to which Demetrius afterwards gave 
the name of Kutliydemia, in honour of his father. 
This Demetrius was the son of Euthydemus, third 
king of Buctria; and, by marrying the daughter of 
Antiochus the Great, he secured the crown of Bactria 
to his fatlier against any further attempt from Syria. 
It has been doubted, however, whether he ever reigned 
ill Buctria, as Eutliydemus appears to have been suc¬ 
ceeded by his brother, the celebrated Menander, to 
whom Strabo refers in the following passage: Some 

* Saca-dwifxt, the cour^try of the Sacas, is properly placed by 
D'AnvUle about the fountains of the Okub. The Parthians were 
the Saca of Asia. Hence the titular appellation of its pvlacsSi 
Arsaces. 

t Traiuk of Royid Asist. Society^ vobi. p« 317-^* 
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of these princes siihjufirated more nations even than 
Alexander ; especially J\Ienandcr, who, having passed 
the Uypanis (or lly])hasis), atlvaiiced towards the 
east as far as the Isamus.* But, if it was to him 
that the Greeks were chiclly indebted for tlieir con> 
quests, the obligation was in part due to Demetrius, 
son of Euthydemiis, king of the Bactrians. Thus, 
they subjugated the Patalene; then, spreading over 
the coast, they conquered the kingdom of Tessarious- 
tus and that of ISegestis. These same Greeks carried 
their victorious arms as far as the countries of the 
Syri (Sauras) and \\\eP1iaum'' Colonel Tod remarks 
on this passage, that, although it is not expressly as¬ 
serted by the Greek Geographer, that Alenander and 
Demetrius were contemporary, it is by no means 
improbable ; and their respei^cive conquests might be 
made in unison, yet in different directions, eastward 
and southward. The latter is the route of cmiquest 
by whicli they became known to the Author of the 
Periplus, who has handed down to posterity the names 
and exploits of Apollodotns and Menander. Their 
coins \vere still current at Baroach in the second cen¬ 
tury, “j- 

* Supposed by the French translator of Strabo to be the Jumna; 
by Major Wilford conjectured to be the Iba, Mvhk-h flows into tho 
Ganges, and which, though a small stream, formed the l)oundary 
between the two Hindoo kingdoms of Delhi and Canougc, seven 
centuries ago. 

t Patalene is derived ffom the Sanscrit Putdh signifying the 
lower region, and seems to answer to the motleni Tatta, in the 
Delta of the Indus. Its capital. Major Tod thinks, was Minagara, 
the city of Sambus. The kingdom of Tessarioustus (supposed to 
be a corruption of Gajam^tra) answers to the modern kingdom of 
Cutch. Segeatb Is more doubtful; but the learncit Writer assigns 
■trong reutmf ibr placing it higher up the huius, with Arore for 
its caphid, of which the ruins exist seven miles E. of the island of 
'Sukhgr or Backm in Moultan. The latter is the Mansoura of the 
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Menander seems te have been firmly seated on the 
tiirone of ilactria about II.C. l!>5. After having 
raised to its highest point of elevation the gloiy of 
this Greek monarchy, he was preparing to turn his 
arms against the Syrian king, when he was seissed 
with a violent fever, whi(;li terminated his life. Plu¬ 
tarch tells us, that so highly was this sovereign revered 
hy his subjects, that many cities of his empire con¬ 
tended for his remains: the dispute was terminated 
by dividing among them ecpial portions of his ashes, 
which were deposited in magniticent monuments. 

Eucratides I., who succeeded Menander in the king¬ 
dom of Bactria, is said to have dispossessed Demetrius 
of his Indian sovereignty ; and, acairding to Artemi- 
doriis, he possessed 5000 cities beyopd the Indus! 
Like the Parthian monarchs, he .'issumed on his me¬ 
dals the title of the Great King. Eucratides TI., in the 
noth year of the Bactrian era, succeeded to the throne 
by the murder of his father; but he diil not long en¬ 
joy it. The parricide was slain during an invasion of 
his ten'itories, by the Farthians on one side, and the 
Gctca on the other. Tlie latter were in their turn 
expelled by the Huns. Thus fell the Bactrian king¬ 
dom, after it had subsisted 120 years from its founda¬ 
tion. Mithridates, king of Parthia, who had com¬ 
pelled Eucratides to become his tributary previously 
to the total overthrow of the monarchy, succeeded in 
establishing himself in all the power which the Greeks 
ever had in India. He is said, indeed, to have con¬ 
quered the whole of the countries from the Indus to 
the Ganges; and such wei*e hif moderation and 
clemency, that many nations voluntarily submitted to 
him. Demetrius Nicutor, of Syria, endeavoured to 

« 

ArabUnSj and has been supposed by si>me to be the aaclent MhUh 
gara. but, according to Colonel Tod, enoneously. 

rAiix II, I 
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prop the declliiin^v cause of the IJactrians, but fell 
himself into captivity: liis son Antioclius was slain 
in an attempt to release him. The Fartliiaiis extended 
themselves every where, and both they and their foes, 
the Scythic Tachari^ had bands of Greeks as allies.” * 

It is to Mithridates and his successors, or to a minor 
Greek dynasty in India, that the learned Author of 
the communication above cited, assigns the numerous 
Parthian coins found in the neighbourhood of Afa- 
thura, Agra, Ujjoyan, and Ajmeer. Tliat they 
belonged to Parthian and liido-Scy thic kings^ who had 
sovereignties within the Indus, there cannot,” he 
says, “ be a doubt.” The characters have the appear¬ 
ance of a rude provincial Greek. Among the “ thou¬ 
sands” which he has succeeded in collecting,-I* few, 
unfortunately, have escaped the corroding tooth of 
time. But among the more valuable medals with 
which his researches were rewarded, he obtained from 
the banks of the Jumna,an Apollodotus and a Ale- 
Tiaiuler, bearing, on ibe reverse, inscriptions in the 
ancient Zend or Pehlavi chai'acter, ns found on the 
ISassanian medals of iSapor. The Zend characters, 

A 

* Trans, of Royal Asiat. Soc.f i. 338—40. See also Maurice’s 
llindostaUj vol. i. book i. c. 4. 5. 0; and Mod, Trav., Persia, 1. 
7H—84. All the coins of the Parthian kings that have been pre¬ 
served, have Greek legends. 

f During a .twelve years’, residence among the Mahrattas and 
Rajpoots, the Author accumulated altogether 2U,()00 coins of all 
denominations; among w'hich, about lOU he considers as interest¬ 
ing, and about a third of Urcse are valuable ns documents* 

X The Apollodotus was found among the ob'^cure ruins of Sura- 
pura, an ancient city, supposed to have been the capital of .Sura- 
sena, the grandfather of Krishna. There was a Sura, king of 
Mathura, contemporary wltli Krishna. Its name would answer 
to UelioiKdls. The ruins are close to the sacred place of pilgrimage 
called Betaisot, between Agra nad Etawah. The Menander was 
found at Mathuia} both within the kingdom of the ibiutasenit 
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common to both these medals,” he remai-hs, “ afford 
a proof which may he considered as decisive, that 
both these princes held Bactria as the seat of empire; 
for, thoupfh the discovery of these coins gives validity 
to the reported extent of their conquests, yet, had they 
held the scat of government within the Indus, they 
would have adopted the ancient Nagari character on 
the reverse, not that of Parthia,” 

We now return to the Cashniirian annals. After 
the death of tlie young Gonerda, the grandson of 
Ooiierda I., an obscure period ensues. The chasm is 
filled with thirty-live anonymous kings, probably fo¬ 
reigners, as they are stated not to have been followers 
of the doctrines of the Veda, After them reigned 
Lava (the Lou or lioulou of the Alussulman writers), 
the founder of the city of Lolora, and a patron of the 
Brahmins. Jaiiaca, one of lus successors, is said to 
Iiavc sent oiie of his sons, at the head of an army, to 
invade Persia, then under the government of Queen 
Ilomiti, but he was repulsed and slain by Darab, son 
of Baliman. On the death of his son and successor, 
without issue, the crown of Cashmeer returned to tho 
family of its first sovcrei|^s, and devolved on Asoka, 
w'ho, according to the Ayecn Akbari, abolished the 
'worship of Brahma, and introduced the religion of 
the .Jains; hut the Sanscrit original represents him to 
have been a worshipper of Siva or Mahadeo. In his 
reign, Cashmeer was invaded by Mietch'Ita or fo* 
reigners, but he repulsed them. 

Jaloka, his son and successor, is celebrated as a va¬ 
lorous prince. He vanquished the Buddhists, and 
drove the remaining Mktcli^ha entirely out of tho 
country. He then carried his victorious arms, on the 
one side, into the north of Persia, at that time go¬ 
verned by King Darab, and on the other, subjected th# 
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province of Kanoujo. He introduced amon^ his sub¬ 
jects the division into castes, and other customs in use 
ill the iiei^dibourinpr countries. Although a rigid 
votary of Siva, he ])ermitteil, towards the close of his 
reign, the free exercise of tlie Buddhic worship. This 
wfis ])robiibly owing to the declining influence of the 
Bnihiniiis, who are said to have transformed, in their 
wrath, his successor, Dainodara, into a serpent. This 
sovereign was succeeded l>y three princes of the Tu~ 
Tuchka * race, who divided the kingdom between 
them, and founded three cities, to which they severally 
gave their names, Iloushka, Jouslika, and Kanisbka. 
The worship of Buddha was now established in Cash- 
meer; and a hodhisatwa or pontiflT, named Nagarjouua, 
was appointed, 150 years before the death of Sakya- 
sinha. These three princes were succeeded, perhaps 
expelled, by Abhimanvoo, who restored the religion 
of Brahma; and this reform was eom]>leted by his 
successor, Oonerda III., wliose accession is fixed, in 
the original, 1102 years B.C.-f- He re-introduced tho 
worship of the Natja (serjients), which is supposed to 
have been the ancient religion of Cashmeer. A series 
of princes now succeed, whose actions nothing is 
recorded. At length, aliout 200 years B.C., Mihira 
Koula ascended the throne, in whose reign the country 
was flUed with Mletch'ka. He is said to have been a 
cruel princti, hut a mighty conqueror: he led an 
army to Ceylon, dethroned its monarch, set up ano¬ 
ther, and subdued the princes of Chola, Karnata, Jj&ta, 
and other kingdoms of the Dekkan, in his way home. 
To him is assigned, very consistently, a reign of 
seventy years. 

* Supposed by Mr. Wilson to be a Turkish tribe; but M. Kla¬ 
proth conientis that that appellation is of modern origin. 

t ThU rinnote date cannot be admitted. Mr. Wilson reduces it 
to B.C, m 
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Tlie sixth next in succession, Gopadiiya, was a 
prince of great piety, wliose virtues brought hack the 
golden ||ge. lie re-established the strict observance 
of the Itrahmiiiiical ritual and institutions. About 
the time of the Christian era, we find the throne filled 
liy a sovereign of foreign birth, named Pratapaditya, 
a relation of king Vicramaditya. The Cashmirian 
annals now become confused and distorted by fable, 
and several revolutions or changes of dynasty appear 
to liave taken place. The Gonerdiya dynasty seems 
to have been restored in the warlike Megavahana, in 
the second century of the Christian era. To this 
monarch also is ascribed, without the slightest pro¬ 
bability, tlie conquest of Lauca or Ceylon. His suc¬ 
cessor, Pravara-sena, is stated to have extended his 
empire into Khatiii and C!]iin. grandson, Pravara- 
sena II,, about A.D. 47fi, built the new city of Srina¬ 
gar, on the Jclam. Another hiatus now occurs; and 
the last of the Gonerda race closed his reign aboiit the 
end of the sixth century.* 

The king Vicramaditya above referred to, appears 
to be the celebrated Bickermajit of Ferishta, who, by 
a series of bold exploits^ attained the supreme sove¬ 
reignty of India in the 5bth year before the Christian 
era. It will now he necessary to advert again to the 
liistory of the Magudha sovereigns. After the death 
of the grandson of Chandragupta, the throne of Pali- 
botlira is stated to have been suc-cessively filled by 
seven Maurya kings of the family of Chandragupta, or 
sons of the moon, and ten of the Surya-varsha, or 
solar kings. It was the eighth of the latter dynasty, 
whoso reign forms so splendid an era in the Hindoo 
annals. A most mugnificent account is given of him 


* Journal Aoiatn tom* vii. pp. ^—31* 

i3 
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in all the native Iiistories, of which Mr- Maurice gives 
the following abstract. 

“ He is rf-conled to have been unequalled hy any 
former king of the country in the science of jurispni- 
deiine, governing in fortitude, in justice, and in wis¬ 
dom ; and to have travelled in the hahit of a mendi¬ 
cant over a great j»art of the East, in order to acquire 
the arts, learning, and policy of foreign nations, and 
transplant them into his o>vii. He was even thought 
to have taken up arms by the Divine command, as 
Barna of old, to purge the empire of vice and tyranny; 
and he exalted aloft, in tlie centre of the laud, the 
standard of equity and the banners of religion. He 
rapidly subdued the kingdoms of Malva and Gujerat, 
and rendered all the other great feudatories dependent 
upon his ^sovereign will. Both poets and historians 
are uniform in their praise of this great and just man. 
The former, to impres.. us with an adequate idea of 
his inHexihle justice, affirm, that the magnet, without 
his permission, dared not exert its power upon iron, 
nor amber upon the chaiT of the field; and the latter 
add, tliat, such was his temperance and contempt of 
grandeur, he slept upon a mjiit, and reduced the fur¬ 
niture of his apartment to an earthen pot filled with 
water from the spring. He was also a mnnificciit 
patron of learning; and the poet and philosopher 
Calidas, who nourished in his reign, was particularly 
protected by him. The latter was considered as the 
chief of fotirteen learned Bralimins whom Bickeimajit 
invited to his cotxrt from different parts of Hindostan, 
and who were denominated the fourteen jewels of his 
cro^vn. To animate the religious zeal of the inferior 
classes, he set up tlie great image of Maha-Oali, or 
Time, in the city of Oojein, which he built, while he 
himself worshipped only the infinite and Invisible God, 
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The Hindoos retain‘such a respect for the memory 
of Bickermujit, timt most of them to this day calcu¬ 
late their civil time from the period of his inaugura- 
tioHi The famous Sapor, king of Persia, is placed, in 
the Indian chronok»gy, as contemporary with this re- 
liOAvned king of ISIalva.* He was'«laiii in his old age, 
about the commencement of the Christian era, in a 
battle against a confederacy of the princes of the 
De<H3aii.*’-f* 

After the demise of Bickermajit, Ferishta tells tis, 
the empire fell into anarchy and confusion. The 
great vassals of the crown assumed, or rather resumed 
their independence; and the name of emperor was 
obliterated Irom the minds of the people. In the 
iVIagadha annals, the Surya^varalias were succeeded 
by four monarchs of tlie Canw^ race. Sisuman, tho 
last of these, was assassinated by his pnme minister, 
Sipi’aca, one of the Andhra tribe, who usurped the 
throne of Magadha, A.D. lol. About forty years 
after, Sudraca, the hrst of the Andhra Jatica dynasty, 
ill like manner dethroned his master, and assumed 
tho crown. This was the famous Sri Carna Deva, or 
Maha Carni, who, in au ancient grant found at 
Benares, in 1801,^: styles himself sovereign of Tri 

* If so, he must have reigned in the ttilrd century after the 
ChTlstian era; and Pcilshta has confounded him witii another 
Vicramadltya, to whom Mr. Wilford thinks this account ai»plles— 
the famous Sri C'ama Deva.—y^sinf. Jirs,, lx. i07, 146. " 

r MaurJetfs Uindostan, i. 6H—70. See also Dow's Hindostan, 
i. 10—12. AUliougli styled by Ferishta, king of Malwah, he be¬ 
came such only by conquest, and tlie original seat of his empire 
was Magadha. He is stated to have subdued, either in person, or 
by his generals, Mfrdhi>'a-(iesa (Central India), Davnhma-putha (the 
Deccan), Cashineer, Saiirashtra, and the countries E. of the 
Ganges; and to have made the king of Slnhala (or Ceylon) sue for 
t>cacc.—Sec ^mat. lies., vol. lx. pp. 127,166. 

r 'Dlls grant, which was found at the bottom of a dry well in the 
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Calinp^a (the three shores), by Tvhich we are to un¬ 
derstand, according to Mr. Wilford, the couiitriefl 
bordering on the coasts of the Bay of Bengal.* 
According to the Puranas, he reigned twenty-three 
years,"I* and was succeeded by his brother Crishna, who 
reigned eighteen years; to whom succeeded his son, 
wlio reigned fifty-six years. This brings us to the 
close of the third century. The last monarch of this 
dynasty, wliich appears to have occupied the throne of 
hljigadlia for the long period of 450 years, was Puli- 
man or Piiloma the pious, Avho, after conquering all 
India, put an end to his life, in the year 648, by 
drowning himself in. the holy waters of the Ganges, 

old fort, is engraven upon two brass plates, joined by a ring, to 
which is aftlxud the imperial seal rei>resenting Parvati with four 
anns, sitting between two elephantswltb uplifted trunks; below is 
the bull Nandi, and betwecen it and Parvati, the monardi's title, 
Sri-Cdjnnn-Jkrtt. The grant is dated the second year of his new 
era, and also of his reign, answering to A.I). — At. Ret. lx. ICO. 

* *• hy Calinga, the Pauranics understand tlie sca-coasts at the 
summit of the Hay of Bengal, from Point Godavery to Ca|)e Ne- 
grnis. It is divided into three parts, Calinga Pro])cr extends from 
Point Godavery to the western branch of the Ganges: the iuliabit- 
ants of the country arc c,ailed Colin/(tv by ASlian and Pluiy. Madfitftt 
Calmga (Middle Calinga) is in the Delta of the Ganges, and is cor¬ 
ruptly colled iM(id(»-Galinca by Pliny. Mo^a Calinga extends from 
the eastern branch of the Ganges to (.'ape Negrais, in the country 
of the Mugs: this is obviously the Maeeo CaUngat of Pliny. Ca- 
lliga implies a country abounding with creeks.”—./fs. Jlcs., vi. 5211. 

f This would not make Iiim contemporary with Shapoor, who 
did not ascend the throne till A.D. 241; so that Ferishta’s state¬ 
ment strictly applies to neither of the VicramaUityas. According to 
Mr. Wilford, that title was borne by, or is applied to, no fewer than 
eight or nine different monarchs. The third Vicramaditya ascended 
the tlirone of Malwah, A.D. 441. Ho is supposed to have been the 
son of Bahram (rour, king of Persia, by an Indian princess, the 
daughter of Bas Deo, king of ('anojc; and Mr. Wilford is disposed 
to identify him with Vezdijlrd II. The amours of Bahram and 
Gulendam are a popular subject oU over Persia as wtB as IncUa.— 
vpl, U. pp, 147—1(/2. 
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after the example of his grandfather, who dosed a 
brilliant career of conquest by a similar act of fana¬ 
ticism. From this monarch, the last of his race, India 
was called by the Cliiiiese f*oti.Iomnen-kone, the country 
of Fuliman ; ♦ tvhile in the west, the fame of the 
Andhra princes occtisioned the inhabitants of the 
Gangctic provinces to be denominated Andhra Hin¬ 
doos. The Seven Camas of this race are said to be 
held in the highest veneration all over India; and 
their fame has extended to the peninsula of Malacca, 
Carna, the Alalia llajah of India, being a favourite 
subject of the Alalayan poetry. J 

Puliman was the last of the Alagadha sovereigns 
who was at the same time Alaha Rajah or Rmperor of 
India. After his death, the Andhra Bhrityas seized 
upon the empire, and divided it among themselves. 
Patna, Benares, Allahabad, Aluithila or Tirhoot, 
Oude, Kanouje, Carnadesa, Tumlook (Tamralipta) in 

* The date of his conquests, according to the Chinese annals, 
was A.D. 621; that of his death, 648. He is called by theChh 
nese, Houlomien nr Houlomicnto.— Rmt., vol. lx. p. 111. 

f The ancesloTS of Sri Cama Deva, the founder of the second 
Andhra dynasty, were of the Halliaya tribe, whose original seat 
was the district of fiauda, on the banks of the Nerbuddah, In Mal- 
wah. They afterwards became sovereigns of the country of Andhra 
on the Coromandel coast, extending from Ncllore totheGodavery. 
Here, they were contemporaneous with the Canwa dynasty of 
Magadha kings at the b^inning of the Christian eia. At that 
time, Pliny represents the Andarcc kings as very powerful, possess¬ 
ing no fewer than thirty fortified cities and an army of 1<)G,000 
men, including 2(HH) cavalry witti 10<H) elephants. It is not clear, 
whether it was a collateral branch, or these same Andhras, who 
became possessed of the Gangetic "kingdom. According to the 
Peutingerlan Tables, the Andrd-lndi lived along the banks the 
Ganges; the name of the dynasty being apparently applied to the 
inhabitants of Eastern India, in the same manner as they were 
more anciently called Palibothrans.—Her,, vol. lx. p. 100— 
104, 112. 
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Bengal, and Gaiir, each became the capital of a petty 
monarchy. The sovereigns of Gaur or Bengal Avere 
the first that became sufficiently powerful to be trouble¬ 
some neighbours; and they subsequently e.xtended 
their empire as far as Benares. The city of Gaur or 
Gauda rose to be the first city in Gangctic India, suc¬ 
ceeding to the fame, and probably the commercial 
greatness of Piilibothra, the very name of wbidi is 
almost effaced from every record, ami even from the 
remembrance of the Hindoos. The kings of Gaur 
assumed the title of Maha Bajah so late as the fifteenth 
century. In the meantime, the Punjanh and western 
provinces appear to have been ravaged by the White 
Huns, who even seem to have established themselves 
in thft northern parts of India.* Orissa, Gujerat, and 
the provinces of the Peninsula, had also their dynas¬ 
ties, their civil contests and yietty revolutions, of Avhich 
there are obscure traces in the legendary fables of the 
c(‘untry. To these we shall have occasion to advert 
in reviewing the customs, religion, and antiquities of 
the Hindoos. The general history of India presents 
no remarkable feature, from the dismemberment of 
the Afagndlia empire in the seventh century, to the 
Mohammedan conquests in the beginning of the 
eleventh.t Before, however, we proceed to review this 

* They sucrccilcd the Parthians, and ecem to be the same 
'with the Miimndant whose thirteen kings ruled in the northern 
parts of India, immediately after tlie Tiuhanu or Parthians. These 
are the Morundo! of l^tolcmy, who were masters of the whole 
country to the north of the Ganges, from Delhi to Gaur in Ben¬ 
gal. They are declared in the Puranas to be Mltvh'has, impure 
tribes, and of course they were foreigners. Cosmos calls them 
White Hulls.'*—be. 113. 

t We reserve for another place, 'ah account of the progress of 
Christianity In India. The trad!lion of the Syrian churches is, that 
the Apostle Thomas visited the Peninsula in person, and converted 
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second period, from whicli commences tlie modern 
history of llindostun, we nnist take a retrospect of 
the commercial and political relations which con¬ 
nected India with the other countries of the ancient 
world. 

From the earliest ages, there is reason to believe, 
that the productions of India were ainon^ the priiici]>al 
articles of mercantile traffic; and that to obtain and 
transport these, was the object of the first commercial 
adventurers. £veu prior to the era of Moses, the 
communication with India was open; and amoii^ the 
various branches of Sabcan and Plienician commerce, 
that which Avas carried on between India and the ports 
of the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, may be regarded, 
perhaps, as the most considerable and the most lucra* 
tive. It is probable, that the first traders would not 
venture beyond a coasting voyage; and tbe earliest 
entrepots Avoiild therefore be on the shores of the Sea 
of Omaun, and at the mouths of the Tigris and Eu¬ 
phrates. A trade corresponding, in fact, to that xvhich 
is still carried on between Bombay and Muscat, must 
have existed in all ages. As vessels coming with the 
monsoon for tire Gulf of Persia, make Muscat, so, 
tliose bound for Hadramaiit or Aden, run down their 
longitude to the cxiast of Africa. Here, too, there¬ 
fore, Dr. Vincent has remarked, from the earliest 
periods that the monsoons were known to the Ara- 

the kluf; of Meltaporc* vrhcnce he proceeded to Carhbala tn Chlnai 
and there ho built a church! The bhhop of the Malabar churches, 
by virtue of tliia apostolical succession, subscribes liimself “ metro¬ 
politan of Hindoo and China." It is probable, that the knowledf.ye 
of tho Chrisiiau religion was first propagated in Southern India 
from Alexandria. A primate of India was present at tlie council 
of Nice, A.D. :i25; and in the following year, Fruincntius was con¬ 
secrated Primate of India by Athanasius, at Alexandria. 
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l)ian traders, would marts bo established.* The Egyp¬ 
tians themselres were not navigators, but their country 
necessarily became the channel of a large portion of 
the Indian trade, as well <is of that of Ethiopia; and 
Thebes and Coptos no doubt owed to that commerce 
tlwiir wealth and grcattiess. Another line of communica¬ 
tion was from the port of Eziongeber at the head of the 
j^lanitic (lulf, overland to Rhinocolnra. ‘‘Thither,” 
Pr, Robertson remarks, “ all the commodities brought 
from India were conv^eyed overland, by a route much 
shorter and more practicable tliaii that by which the 
productions'of the East were carried, at a subsequent 
period, from the opposite shores of the Arabian Gulf 
to the Nile. At Rhinocolura they were re-shipped, 
and transported by an easy navigation to Tyre, and 
distributed through the world. This, as it is the earli¬ 
est route of communication with India of which we 
have any authentic description, had so many advantages 
over any ever known before the modern discovery of a 
new course of navigation to the East, that the Pheiii- 
cians could supply other nations with the productions of 
India in greater abundance, and at acheajKsr rate, than 
any people of antiquity. To this circumstance, which 
for a considerable time secured to them a monopoly of 
that trade, was owing, not only the extraordinary 
wealth of individuals, which rendered the merchants 
of Tyro princes, and her traffickers the lionourable of 
the oartli; t but the extensive power of the state 
itself, which first taught mankind what vast resources 
a commercial people possess, and what great exertions 
they are capable of making.” 

Besides the maritime trade, a commercial commu- 

, • Vincrat's l*eripltts, i. 61. See Moi. Tiav., Egypt. f>3~G8* 
t Isa. ch.xxlU, V, 0. t Robertson’s India, sect. 1. Rennell, xxxv. 
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m'cation with India appears to luivc l»rpn mainlauK'd 
by the Persians and Assyrians, Ijy way of Bactria and 
the Caspian j>rovinces; and this was probably the 
most ancient of all. Of the existence of an early in¬ 
tercourse between Persia and India, there are abun¬ 
dant traces in the laujiuajjfe, legends, and religion of 
the respective nations. The Zend, the sacred lan¬ 
guage of ancient Persia, is only a dialect of the San¬ 
scrit ; and between the Kourdish and Loorlsli dialects 
and the Iliiidostaiiee, there is a considerable affinity. 
The Sabian idolatry appears to have been connnon to 
the two countries ; and what is still more remarkable, 
a famous resort of Hindoo fire-worshippers is found on 
the western shores of the f'asp'aii.* Balkh, the mother 
of cities, the IS'lccca of the Magiaiis, the capital of Persia 
in the ages of fable, and, in later limes, of a Greek 
kingdom, could not have owed to any other cause than 
its advantageous position for coinmerce, its conse- 
<iuence and Av<‘alth. Every thing points to Bactru as 
to the very centre of early civilization, “ the key of 
C(>ntral Asia, and the link betu'een the east and the 
Avest.” ft was, in fact, the grand rendc'/voiis on the 
high road from the Caspian gates, not only to the 
country of the Indi, hut to Sogdiana and Serica ; and 
hy this route, a commercial intercours^vas maintained 
between China and ancient Europe. The produce of 
India was, in like manner, transported on the hacks 
of camels from the banks of the Indus to those of the 
Oxus; down Avhicli river they were conveyed to the 
Caspian Sea, and distributed, partly hy land-carriage 
and partly !>y navigable rivers, tlirough the different 
countries lying between the Caspian and the Euxine, 
The magnitude and vaj|ke of this commerce may be 

• According to Texoira, tho province of Ghilan bore tlio ap¬ 
pellation of Yellow India.—lies., vob ill. p. 7U. 

Tart ii, K 
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infcTreil from the drnimstaiice mentioned by Pliny, 
tliut HeltMUMis Ni('aloi\ at the tiine of liis ussussinatioii, 
enter tain ed thuiiplits of fonniiig a jiiiietion between 
tlie two seas by means of a canal.* A branch of liiis 
commerce was carried on overland by way of the 
Cas.])ian gates and the great caravun routes to J\Ieso- 
putamia and Syria. It apjjcfirs to have been ex<;lu- 
siveJy fj-om tlic I’ersians, ibat IJerodotiis derived the 
slender iv'onnatiou which lie possessed <'oncernirjg 
India and its inhabitants ; and ihe importance of the 
Indian trade carried on throngh the Persian domi. 
nions^ affords the only adeejnate explanation of the 
fact M'liich he meiitions^ thai, under Darius Ilystuspes, 
the Indian satiMpy fiiriiisbed a tribute of gold eipial 
to 46150 Ihibean talents of silver, being nearly a third 

of the whole aiimial rt'veiiue drawn from the tAventv 

• 

satrapies into which the kingdom was divided. 

Major llennell remarks, that tlie communication 
by land between tiu* Syrian empire and India, was 
dropped very c;u*lv, for Dactria soon b(‘eunie inde¬ 
pendent, and by that means the link of the chain, that 

Lonnected India AvitJi Syria, Avas In-okeii.** But al- 

» 

though the political dependence of India on Persia 
was dissolved, and the I’lirther exjdoration of Asia by 
conipiest was precludcMl by the rise of the Parthian 
monarchy, tlie stream of commerce continued, Avith 
occasional interruptions, to floAv in its accustomed 
channel. “ It ajipears certain,” remarks Dr. Murray, 
“that, about the, beginning of the Christian era, two 
great lines of commercial intercourse had been fully 
established ; one by sea to India, the other by laud 
across Asia to the borders of Cliina,” The outline of 
this great inland route is fj^us traced on the autho- 


• riin, JSut, Uist.t /il», Vi, c. 11> dtcil by.Uobcrtson, 
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rity of rtolpmy. “ In scttiiif*’ out from Bj^zantiiim, 
tlie caravan procccilod lir.^t iionrly <liic E., throiigli Asia 
J\Iinor, In tin; of tiic lOuphratcs at lliorapolis, 

about twenty iiiiics S. of Beer.* Brocecdiiig’ still E., 
and crossing’ ilu 'i’i/<i’i.s they came to Ecbutaiia (Ha- 
madaiL.) *|* TLt*ji(\, in tbu same direction, they 2 )assed 
throii^b the ^^.tt«\s, and came to Hecalompyios, 

the ca|»il:i] of PiriJiIu, siijiposed to be the modern 
Paiiiiifliaijn. h iiow necessary to turn northward 
inU> IJvi-ras'.a <-ivirabed), and to passthrough the 
capit.,1 ({n'M'uaun j ^ The course next took a bend 
to tlic M u!t, in onh'. to leacJi Aria (Herat), which 
has alwe. .s Deeu a gieal, centre of Asiatic commerce. 
A long ji\>nt(', ahnoh <luo Is’., U'as now to he made, in 
order to re.u'h AiUmni, Lhe capital of IMargiana, a 
city fouiided hy Alt'xander, and called at iiresent Morn 
Shah .f<*liau. Tiie line again became nearly E., till 
their arriv.d at Bactria. ISoon after, tliey took a N.E. 
direction, ]M-olia!)lyMip the course of the C)xiis; and 
they had tlieii to ascend the mountains of Beloor to 
the elevated ])liiin of Paineer, which carried them S,E. 
into Little Thibet. Tii(*y then proceeded northward, 
ai>I)arently tracing upwards tin* course of the river of 
Ladauk. They came next to a remarkable jdace 
called the Stone Tower, of which, however, no de- 
sci’i])tion is given. At some distance beyond was a 

* Palmyra owwl to its hai);)y position in this route, its commer¬ 
cial ^’oalih and political Importance. I'rtder the &WfwW<r, it 
nttained its highest degree of sjilemlour; and when Syria became 
a Homan proA iiice, this little republic maintained Its independence 
for upwards of two centuries, its friendsitip l)ejng courted alike hy 
the Romans aiid tiie I’arlhiaris, wldle it tradecl with both.—See 
Mon. Tkay. Syria, vol. ii. pp. 20—i?a. 

t Still lire great thortmghl'jre from the north to Dagdad.—See 
Moi>. TnAv. Persiti, 'vol. d. p. 25il. 

4: See the route from Tehraun to Mushed.—M od, Tbav. 
Persia, yol, ii, pp, 245—D, 

k2 
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f^rantl rendezvous of the merchants, who assembled 
there for the jiurposc of surmounting', hy their united 
efforts, a forinid.ihle harrier Avhich there presented 
itself. This was the great range of Imaus, whicli is 
described by Ptolemy as first passing eastward along 
the frontier of India, then turning N., and stretcliiiig 
far into Scythia; which vast region it divided into 
two portions, Scythia within and Scythia without 
Imaus. This Scythian Ininiis is probjil}ly the range 
called the Mooz Taitj/h, which the Indians consider 
as a mere branch of the Himalaya. From tlie alu)ve- 
mentioiied rendezvous of the caravans, no further 
details are given ; and it is only mentioned, that the 
journey thence to the capital of Serica occupied sev'en 
months.* 

That there -was a constant commercial intercourse 
between Cliina and India, and even deylon, about the 
beginning of the Christian era, is attested liy 1*1 iny, 
in a passage cited hy Alajor W’ilford; which at the 
same time establishes the fact, that a regular coni- 
inunLCation was carried on with the Chinese hy the 
Homan merchants.-|- According to Ptolemy, there 
were two roads from China to India; one leading 
through llactra to Harygaza, and the other to Pali- 
bothra. With regard to the former, the Author of the 
Periplus states, that caravans from Thinte (supposed 
to be Tsinan in Shangtong) came regularly by the 
way of Ilactria to Barygaza; a land coramunicatiou 
which still exists..']; And the importance of this^line 
of route may be inferred from the fact, that the 
Greek monarchs of Bactria found it necessary to ex¬ 
tend their concpicsts in this direction, and to possess 

• Murray's Hist, of Discoveries In Asia, vol. i. pp. 33, 47—ft. 

t As. Res. vol. ix. p. 40. See Mod. Trav. Persia, vol. ii, 
p. 273 . ^ Murray, vol, i. p. 477, 
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tliemsclves of tlio districts of Tatta and Motiltan, 
adjacent to tlie mouth of the Indus. Bary^^aza (sup¬ 
posed to he the modern Broacli or Bari^osha in 
Gujerat) seems to have been, at one time, in relation to 
ancient commerce, what Cambay and Surat liave since 
been.* Ih^sidcs this route to the coast, another prac¬ 
ticable road leads from Balkh over the Hindoo Koosh, 
into Caubnl, whence there is an easy access to the 
Pnnjanb, ci’ossing the Indus at Attok ; •f* while ano¬ 
ther route leads off from Herat, through Candahar, 
to Aloultan, Hissar, and T)elUi, avoiding almost tlio 
whole of the mountainous country, 

From the Indus to Palil)othra, what was called the 
R(»yal or Nysssean Koad, was traced out with i)arti- 
cular care; and at the end of every coss (19 stadia or 
1.23 mile British) a small column was erected to mark 
tlu! distances. Afajor Wilfor^||Ives the following 
aceount of this route, as the rePilt of a eareful col¬ 
lation of Pliny, the Peutingerian Tables, and the aiio- 
jiymous geographer of Kavciina :—Prom the ferry of 
7'or Beilam on the Indus, to Taxila, now Rubbaut; 
tbence to Rotas (Ruytas or Rhodoes), where it is 
joined by the road from Attok;—to the ferry over the 

■ • The Gulf of Cambay was called Sinus D’Aw- 

vir.TiK, vol. Ji. p. 114. 

t Die hlfjl) lands that surround this confined country (Caubul}» 
and in which the several branches of the Sindc take their rise. are. 
in truth, the key to Hindostan. Die eini»cror Akbar was so con¬ 
vinced of the importance of this elevated region, that he caused a 
strong fortress to be built at Attok, near the confluence of the 
river of that name with the Indus; satisfied that by this route, 
across the Puiijaub by Lahore, there was nothing to impede a large 
army in its advance upon Didhl and Agra. It was, in fact, by this 
route that Tiraour invaded India t that Balier made five difierent 
incursions into Hindostan' and that Nadir Shah, in later times, 
made himself master of that country.”— Quart, Rby. No. Ixxi. 
p. 133, 
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Hydaspes or Jolnm, and Aloxandria-Biiccpluilos 
to the Acesines or Chiinaub, and tlie town of Si>atur{i 
to the IJydraotes (or Rauvoe) and I^ahoca (supposed to 
be Lahore);—^to the Ilyphasis, and afterwards the 
Zadadms (Satadru), and the town of Taliora or 
Tiliotra, the birth-place of Sanii-devi;—to Ketrora or 
Cshetriwara in the Lacky Jungle;—to the Jumna at 
(Junjpoora, and to the Ganges at llastinapoor (Baci- 
nora, Storna), about twenty miles SAV. of Dara- 
nagiirto Calinipaxa* on the river Calini;—to llo- 
dapha (Rliodopa, Rapphe);—to Allahabad, and thence, 
along the southern bank of the (jranges, by Sagala 
(Mir/apoor), to Palibothra.'l* The total distance from 
the Indus to Allahabad ap]»ears to be, by this route, 
1010 miles ; and from Allahabad to Palibothra, about 
400 or 4iJ0 inore.+ 

The direct road^om tlio Gangetic provinces to 
China, is representoRis coming from ('arsania in the 
Gangetic provinces, supposed to be ('arjuna, near 

* Conjectured by Major Ucnnell to In? Canogc. 

t As. lies., vol. ix. pp. .'ll—/. See also Ucnnell, i». 61. 

t No point in ancient geograpliy has been more contested, than 
the site of this celebrated ca])ital of the Pram. D’Anville, who is 
followed by Dr. Robertson, placed it at Allahabad. Tliis is 
certainly sanctioned by Arrian’s account, who clearly refers to the 
Jumna under the name of the Krannoboas, widcli, he says, is 
reckoned the third river in India. Msyor llctmcll, at one time, 
conjectured it to l»e Canoge, but subsetjuentiy adopted tlie opinion 
that it was uiMpicatlonahly Patna. We have placeci it, (p. lOH,) on 
the authority of Major Wilford, at Raj-melial, about twenty-five 
miles above the contlucnce of the Coosy and the Canges. Dr. Mur¬ 
ray fixes it at Boglip(X)r (or Bhagah'oor); hut lie admits that this as 
ill agrees with iihe statement of Pliny on the one hand, as Patna 
does on the other. According to Pliny, fr(»m the junction of the 
Jumtia with the Ganges to Pallbotbra. was’a distance of 425 miles; 
and from Palihothra to the mouth of the Ganges, was (>3(1. From 
Allahabad to Patna, it is not much above 200 miles. See Murray’s 
Discoveries, vol. 1. pp, 487—4i)2. Rennell, pp. 60—64. Robert¬ 
son’s India, noto xiv. jiooke’s Arrian, vol. ii. pp. 192—203. 
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Bnrdwan; and passincr bySrohnm (Curs'llfd»am), near 
Jarbarry, to the N. of Dina^epoor, to Aspacora or 
Aspacnra in Tibet; wbere it niefc another road from 
Tabora and Ilari-dwar.* It is supposed to have been 
by tliis route, tliat tlic Cimrab'se and ^Malays traded to 
China. “ There can lie no doubt,” remarks Major 
M^ilford, “ tliat they went first by sea to tlie country 
of hln^adba or tliti Gaiif^etic provinces, wliere their 
le(yislator Buddha was born, and bis religion flon- 
risbed in the utmost sjdendour. There they joined 
in a body with the caravans of that country, and went 
to China, tlironpfh wliat Ptolemy and the Author of 
the Pcrijilus call the "re.'it route from Palihothra to 
Cliina. It was in conse{|iiericP of this commercial 
intercourse, that the relifj;ion. of Buddha wajs iiitro- 
du(;ed into that vast emjiire in the year C5 A.D. ; and 
from that era, we may date the auistant atid rcj^ular 
intercourse hetweeu Majifriilha d!ttd tdiiiia, till the ex¬ 
tirpation of the relip-ion of Buddha and the invasion 
of the Mussulmans.” -j- 

That the trade of Palihothra and of the kingdom 
of Magadha, in the days of its splendour, was very 
ronsiderahlo, is attested by Ptolemy, tlic Author of the 
Periplus, the Peutingcriaii Tables, and, in later times, 

• Asiat. Rea., ix. Wl, 59. 

t Asiat. Ros., ix. p. 41. In clllnR the statements of Major Wil- 
ford, the EiliUir is quite aivare of tlic very doubtful nature of 
many of his ingenious hypotheses, nnd of the apoeryphal character 
of much of the supposed Information upon which he too credu¬ 
lously relieil. But, without sufl'ering ourselves to be misled by his 
learned reveries, we may lie allowed to avail ourselves of his un¬ 
questioned learning and extensive research on points on which he 
was not likely to be dereivod by his pundits. M. Klaproth tells 
us, that, when in London, he was told by several members of the 
Asiatic Society, that Wilford was master of jMirfiiitr,ntent) 

the Sanscrit and the vernacular languages of Hlndostan, but ** U 
mang'aoit totalcmoHt rfe cntiyiic,” —JouniaRAsiat., tom. vii. p. 14. 
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by the Chinese historians, and hy Mohammodan tra¬ 
vellers. The mcrchanls of Maijadha, we are told, 
formed not only a peculiar class, hut a particular tribe 
called the Muffadhi. IMa^^adha had also its hards and 
learned men • and ‘‘ it is universally ncknowledj^ed,’* 
says Alajor IVilford, “ that the kings of Magadha gave 
every possible encouragement to learning, which they 
endeavoured to diffuse through all classes, hy cncoii» 
raging learned men to write in the spoken dialect of 
the country. Tradition says, that there were treatises 
on almost every subject in the Hlagadhi or Pali dialect. 
I believe that they were doomed to oblivion by the 
Brahminical cljiss, who hy no means encourage tJie 
composing of hooks in the vulgar dialects. Should 
they exist, they are to he found among the followers 
of Jina.*’* The fact, that the worship of Buddha 
was not introduced into China prior to the first cen¬ 
tury of the Christian era, seems to' prove, however, 
that there was little or no intercourse between China 
and the Cangetic provinces in more ancient times; 
and the cliief trade of Palibothra must have been car¬ 
ried on by means of the Ganges and the Indus. 

The maritime trade with India was long monopo¬ 
lized hy Egypt, which, under the Ptolemys, became 
transformed into a naval power. The old Egyptians 
were never navigators ; the ships of all nations excpj)t 
their own, laded in their harbours; and their mer¬ 
chants contented themselves with being the factors 
of the lucrative trade of which the Nile was the chan- 
nel. Thebes and Memphis, their two most famous 
c^apitals, were consequently both inland. The system 
of the Macedonian monarehs was the reverse; and on 
taking possession of Egypt, Ptolemy transferred the 


* Asiat. Ucs.f ix. 7^'« 
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seat of government to tlie cajiital ^vllu•ll Alexander 
had founded with the exj)ress view (>f making it the 
einporiiim of the Indian trade, and whidi grew np to 
be the first mart in tlie world. Tlie most strenuous 
exertions of the <Tref‘k sovereigns of Egypt were de¬ 
voted to the promotion of eominerce and geographical 
discovery. “ Tlieir immense library contained copies 
of all the incinoirs and documents written by the 
officers who attended Alexander on liis grand expedi¬ 
tion. These, with other materials, were, for the first 
time, embodied by Eratosthenes, tlie librarian, into a 
general system of geography, ciilculated for the use 
both of the learned and the mercantile reader. 
Aided by these lights, and stimulated by their own 
enterprise, the merchants of Alexandria did not long 
content themselves with receiving Indian goods by the 
oliannel of Arabia Felix. The first recorded voyage 
to India is said to have been performed by an adven¬ 
turer of the name of Eudoxus, who afterwards em¬ 
ployed all his efforts in attempting to circumnavigate 
Africa. The details of his voyage !ire not given ; nor 
is there any other account of the steps by which the 
vessels of Egypt found their way into the Indian seas. 
Our only full knowledge of this navigation is derived 
from the valuable work entitled, TJie Feriplus of the 
Erytlireaii sea.* 

“ The port which formed the centre of almost all 
the Egyptian navigation on the Red Sea, was Bere¬ 
nice. As it would have been too arduous an under¬ 
taking for ancient navigators, to steer directly across 
the Gulf, they began with sailing up to Alyos Ilormus 
(N. of Cosseir), whence, by keeping in view Cape 

• Translated and illustrated by the learned Dr. Vincent. The 
Author. Arrian, is supixised to have been au Alexandrian merchant 
in the reign of Claudius Ceesar. 

K 5 
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Mahomed, they could reach the other side TPithout 
quite losing sight of laud. They touched first at 
Lciikc Komc (the fair village), the modern Aloilah. 
Hence they (M)mmiinicA'ited with l*etra, the ca]>ital of 
Idumea, which, while the policy of Egypt remained 
inimical to commerce, had been the enipoffum of 
almost all the commodities of India, wheilier brought 
up the lied Sea or by the caravans across Arabia. 
Now, however, when tliis trade c<‘iJtcred in Egypt, 
and Alexandria was become the commercial metropolis 
of the world, the port of Lcuke Komc sank into a 
secondary mart; though a garrison was still main¬ 
tained there, to collect a duty (>f 25 per cent, on all 
the cargoes landed. After leaving this place, they 
had a long course to makci along a truly dangerous 
coast, beset with rocks, and alFording neither roadstead 
nor harbour. If they Avere thrown on the coast, or 
even aj)proached too near, they Averc attacked by the 
barbarous inhabitants, Avho ])lundered the vessels and 
made slaves of the crews. Contrary, therefore, to the 
general practice of antiquity, they stood out as far as 
possible to sea, till they came to Gehel Tor^ on the 
borders of the modem Yemen. Here they found a 
mild and friendly people, subsisting by pasturage and 
agriculture, and affording full protection to merchants 
and visiters. The principal port Avas Moosa,* which 
had no harbour, but a good road.'* *1* 

After passing the straits of Babelmandeb, they 
sailed 120 miles, and came to the excellent harbour, 
called by the Romans ArabicB Felicis Emporium^ the 
modem Aden. This had been a place of extensive 

• The modem village oCMoosa Is a consideraWe way inland, 
but is supposed to mark the site of the ancient port, the waters of 
the gulf having retired in this place. Sec Mon. TiiAV.« Arahwt 330. 

t Murray, 
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tradp, wlion it formed tlie cnireput of the Indian com« 
jnodities destined for the l^f^jjptian market ; ))ut, 
with a view to seen re tlie monopoly to Kgypt, the 
liomans oom])letely destroyed it.* 'I'he traders eon- 
tinned to coast it to (-ape Fartakh (the Spatjros of the 
Periplus), and thence to Muskat, and lias el IIad.*|- 
After passiiif; the Persian (iiilf, they appear to have 
sailed hy ai<l of the monsoon, witliout approaching 
very near tlie southern coast of Persia. 'J’he first 
jiorts which they entered for the pnrjioses of trade, 
were named JNIinagara (sn})posed to he Dclieil), and 
liarliarike {liurharicum JCmjnn'inm')^ at the mouth of 
the Indus. After passing that river, the most re- 
inarkahle feature in the coast was the (lulf of Eirin 
(the modem Cutcli), whicli was then, as now, unfre- 
ijuented hy mariners. Eveiy care was, indeed, taklui 
to avoid it, since the swell was so great, the shallows 
HO frequent, and the bottom so bad, that a vessel, 
when once drawn in, was considered as lost. After 
piissing Diu Head, they sailed northward iip the (Julf 
of Barygaza. The city of that name, the grand Indian 
emporium, was tliirty miles up the river, in a ter¬ 
ritory the capital of which was Ozeiie (Oojein), and 
which, like all the coast from tJie Indus, was subject 
to the same sovereign as Minagara and Barbariko 
belonged to. Both here and at Minagara, it was 
necessary to propitiate the king by liberal presents of 
the best wine, dotli, perfumes, plate, musical instru¬ 
ments, and female slaves. The exports from, the 

* Subsequcnlly. its commerce revived; and in the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, it maintained an exteriBlva 
intercourse with India and Ctiina; hut it was again devastateti in 
the wars between the Turks and the Portuguese. Mocha has suc¬ 
ceeded to its trade. 

t See a description of this coast in Mod. Trav., Arabia, 307-^ie. 
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Indus rcnsistcd of silk, cotton, cmenilds, sapplnres, 
costus, iMidlimn, nufj^ sj)ik(*iiard; those of Barvf^oza 
■were muslins, cottons, porcelain, pepper, spikenard, 
custus, and hdollium.* 

In sailiiif;’ soutliwards from Barvffaza, aloiifj the 
coast of the Dachtimibadoi (Deex'an), the navicjators 
found the })orLs of Akaharous, Oopara, and Kfdliena 
(Kalliance near Ilomhay). Then succeeded a lonp 
extent of coast infested hy pirates, answeriiiij to that 
of ('oncun, which is still called tlie j)ii*ate coast. It 
terminated at liCiike, the Angedive Islands, a little 
to the HOTith of Goa ; beyond which began the coast 
of liimyrica, the modern Canara, characterized by the 
three ports of Tynd'is (Barceloor), JVJusiris (Alangri- 
loor), juul Ne.lcynda (Nelisnram)/!* The. last of these 
was the most eoiisidcrahle ])lace, and seems to have 
been the ehief emporium of tliis part of India. The 
staple ex]N>rt from this coast was, us in the present 
day, pepper, together with pearls, silk, ivory, betel, 
spikenard, diamonds, hyacinths, amethysts, and tor. 
toise-shell. This list, including the most valuable of 
the commodities furnished hy the countries to the 
eastward, indicates this to have been the furthest point 
to which the Homan fleets were accustomed to sail. 
Ilippalus, the Homan commander of an Egyptian 
East Indiaman, was the first who ventured to relin¬ 
quish the circuitous coasting voyage, and to stretch 
boldly across from the Persian (lulf, with the western 
monsoon, to IMusiris. Of such importance was this 
discovery deemed, which dates from about fourscore 

4 

• Sec page fin. 

f According to Dr. Vincent. Major Renncll supposes Barcelore 
to be the ancient Bamm Tjmdh he places at (ioa; nnd fixes 
Jtfwwj'w at Meerjaow (Meerzaw or Midijay), W miles fcJ.S.E, of 
Goa.— Risnnisu., pp. xxxviii. and 2 S , 
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years after *tlic annexation of Egypt to the Roman 
empii*(‘, that the name of tlie adventurous navigator 
■was given to the wind wliieli enabled him to perforin 
the voyage. It is prohalde, indeed, that the Homan 
<*btained Ids information from some of the Arabian or 
Indian navigators; Imt whosoever first aehieved the 
mighty voyage, it opened the best communication be¬ 
tween tlie Kast and the West that was known during 
a jMM'iod of 1400 years.* 

After passing Nelisuram, the coast down to Capo 
(romorin ((Vnn«r,/ jmmonforium)^ was called Faralia, 
and belonged to t])e kingdom of Pandion, the sov'e- 
reign of IMadiiru, or Pandi-mandalam, in the Car¬ 
natic.-j- Beyond Comara, the great pearl fishery began; 
the coast and ca])ital are called Colchi, the modern 
Kilkfiry. Almost the only other place on the (Uoro- 

rnaiidel coast that can be made out in Arrian's state- 

* 

merit, wbicli now becomes vague and erroneous, is 
Masalia, now ]Ma.siilipatam. IIo mentions also the 
country on the Ganges as the seat of a great trade, 
and of the finest manufactures. Ptolemy, who wrote 
a century later, di.sc()vers better information. He is 

• Dr. Robertson gives the details of the voyage from Pliny. 
From Alcxanilria, the cargo destined for Imlia was first sent up 
the Nile to C'optos (30.3 miles), which occupied 12 days. It had 
then to be transported overland to Berenice, distant 25B miles, 
which ocrupied 12 days more. From that port, vessels [sailed about 
^lidsummcr for (Ji'elis (Gclla), at the mouth of the Arabian Gulf, 
or Marulla Hay, a voyage of 30 day.s; and in 40 days more, they 
reached Musiris. The voyage from Ocelis to Musiris would be 15 
d.'iys’ run for a European ship in modern times, being about 
marine miles in a straight course; and the time occupied by the 
whole transport from Alexandria (!)4 days), Is almost sufficient for 
the average lengtli of the voyage from Portsmouth to Madras.— 
Rohkrtson, § 2, and note 10. nRKXEi.L, p. xxxvL 

t From P.andion, the monarch of this territory, as well as from 
another Indian prince, called Porus, Augustus received an embassy 
while at Samos. 
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tho first wlio describes Taprobana (Ceflon) as an 
island, and mentions the Maldives. Mis Niganui is 
obviously Negapatam; Chaheris is the (lavery; the 
Mossolus is the Krishna; and his Paralia Soratanum^ 
or maritime country of the answers to tlie mo¬ 
dern Coromandel (or Cholomandala)^ which may have 
been pronounced Sora-mandalam. Areata^ the capital 
of 8ora, is probably Arcot, although the present town 
of that name, the capital of the lower Carnatic, is of 
modern date, and does not occupy an ancient site. 
Maliarjtha is represented by Meliapoor (properly Mai- 
lapuram^ the city of peacocks); a city formerly power¬ 
ful, although the importance of the place, possessed by 
the Portuguese under the name of San Thome, is now 
merged in the politii^il ascendancy of Madras, llcyond 
Me&olia (Masulapitam), Ptolemy mentions Palura 
(Sipeler), Cocala (Cicacole, in the Northern Circars), 
and Calinga (Caliiigapatam). The position of another 
Palura corresponds to Balasore in Orissa, situated on 
the Booree-Bellaun river, by which there appears to 
have been a communication, by canals, with the 
Ganges. Beyond the latter river, occurs the name of 
the Kirrhada^ conjectured by Dr.Vincent to be Arracan. 
Then follows the Golden Chersonese, a region dimly 
celebrated in antiquity,” and the varying descriptions 
of which render it difficult to fix its true situation. 
There seems, however, little room to doubt, that Cape 
Bomania is the Magnum Prmiontoriwn of Ptolemy; 
and Zaba^ which he makes to be the principal port on 
this side of the cape, answers to Batu Saber on tho 
river Jobore, towards the extremity of the Peninsula.* 

* Murray's Hist., 1.33—46. D'Anville« iL 113—124. Vincent's 
Periplus, voL ii. paukn, Rennell, pp. xxxvii—lx. If the Golden 
Peninsula be, as we are disposed to believe, the Malayan peninsula, 
Simu must be tho Gulf of Siam; (M. Gosielin sup- 
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Thifl famous emporium, wliich continued to be such 
till tl]o time or the two Alussnlman travellers trails- 
lated by Kensnidot, {?ave name to the empire of Zahaja^ 
wliirh coinpreheiKU'd the adjacent island of Sumatra, 
ca11e<l Jaha^dhu The wars of its Maharajah with 
the kini? of Al Comr (Oomorin) are mentioned by the 
JSroliammedan travellers, who state, moreover, that 
the town of Calabar, on the Conimandcl coast, be- 
lonjjed to the Maharajah of Zabaje. * In the ninth 
century, the date of these traveds, the Malayan empire 
app(*ars to have been in its greatest splendour. It 
may, however, he safely concluded, that, at a much 
earlier period, Malaya, as well as Ceylon, was the seat 
of a jiowerfnl state. The Malays have always been a 
maritime })eople, and seem in all ages to have traded 
with India and the African coast. Their language is 
said to be a mixture of Coptic^ Sanscrit, and Arabic. 
They would seem, indeed, to he the genuine descend¬ 
ants of the first mariners and carriers of the Indian 
seas. Such being the case, it was inevitable that they 
should, either as peaceful colonists or as conquerors, 
possess themselves of some portion of the maritime 
districts of the Peninsula; and we may be sure, that 
the combat between Rama with his monkeys and the 
king of Lanca or Ceylon, was not the only contest in 

X>o8cs it to be that of MartalHin;) and Cattlgara. which lias been 
supposed to be Tenasserbn, must answer to Bankok, the.southem 
Thhia’ being the capital of Siam (Yuthia). 

* Asiat. Ues., ix. 311. Dr. Murray, in adverting to these travels, 
says; “ Zaj>age suggests the Zipangu of Marco Polo, or Ceylon,** 
The Zipangu of Marco Polo, however, is clearly Japan.— See 
Mahsdkn’k Marco }*olo» note 1132. Nor can any resemblance be 
imagined between Zabaje and Zeilan, or any of the other names of 
tlie latter island. The kings of Sumatra call themselves maha¬ 
rajahs to this day. Malacca Is supposed by Major WUfoid to be 
derived from Maha Loncai-^See As* Bes.t %• 142—153. 
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which the (?oilSj and warriors, and sacred animals of 
Southern India had to with foreipu invaders. 

The chief intercourse of tiie Malays appears, how¬ 
ever, to have been with Alagadha. 

This rapid sketch of the commercial relations of 
ancient India will, it is hoped, assist the readetr to 
form a more correct, as well as more compreliensive 
notion of the history of the country, than can be ob¬ 
tained from the obscure annals of its petty dynasties. 
It will be seen, in the first place, that India has always 
been indelited for its politicud importance and the splen¬ 
dour of its empires, chiefly to the boundless wealth 
which nature has lavished upon its soil, and next, to 
its commerce. Yet, it has never been a maritime 
power; in this respect strikingly rcsernbliiifr ancient 
Egypt and modern China. The Phenicians, the Arabs, 
the Egyptian Greeks,'the Malay.® the Portuguese, the 
British, those Avho have successively been tlie lords of 
the seas, have been the raercliants of India, and have 
constantly enriched themselves by the monopoly of 
the trade. The next remark which suggests itself is, 
that India, in its most comprehensive sense, could 
never be held as an undivided empire by any but a 
naval power. To whatever extent, therefore, the 
nominal sovereignty of its emperors may at any time 
have been acknowledged, we may be certain, that they 
could exert no peimianent or effective control over 
the more remote principalities. Even the Mogul so¬ 
vereigns were never able to extend their empire over 
the whole of the Deccan; and the peninsular provinces 
seem to have been always very distinct. The histories 
of Cashmeer, of Magadha, and of Delhi, must, then, 
be regai'ded as only sections of the history of ancient 
India. 

Another striking feature in the general history of 
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tills cmmtry is, that it has never assumed the attitude 
of a helli^ereiit power; never sent forth a conqueror 
to invade other territories by sea or land ; never, in 
tlie person of its native inonarchs, lonj^ preserved a 
substantial independency. In almost every aj^e, India 
has been a tributary; and the country has not more 
enriched its prinres and its merchants, than it has its 
foreign conquerors and spoilers. The hereditary claim 
to this splendid dependency has passed from hand to 
Innul, if we may credit tradition, from the heirs of 
Japhelh to the days oi' the Great Mogul; and it is 
remarkable, how little difiiculty the Great King of tho 
:ige lias seemingly found in obtaining the recogiii 
tioii of his right and title. The mass of the popu¬ 
lation have, in addition to this political subjection to 
a foreign j>ower, been held, from time immemorial, in 
a slate of the most abject sociql degradation, by tho 
ascendancy of a sacerdotal nobility and the singular 
institution of caste. ^ That which some learned autho- 
j'itics maintain to have been the primitive religion of 
the country, now exists only among a depressed and 
scattered sect; and tlie ecclesiastical supremacy of tho 
Biiddiiic world has been transferred from the kings of 
Alagadliato the Tatar sovereign of the celestial empire. 

These circumstances amply account for the strik¬ 
ingly peculiar and original character of the Hindoo 
nation, the fixed character of their institutions, and 
the unchanged nature of their language. They have 
never been blended down Avith other nations by either 
colonization or conquest.* During more than sixteen 

* “ Mcf^nsthenes assures us,” says Arrian, that the Indians 
neither wageil war with other nations, nor any other nation with 
them; and that Sesostris, the Egyptian tnonarrli, having subdued 
a great’ part of Asia, and carried his victorious army almost to 
Europe, retired and went liack without attempting any thing 
against ludUi.'*-'UooKC'H Arriant il. 104. 
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hundred years, that is, from the fall of the Bactrian 
kingdom till the arrival of the Portuguese in the 
East, no Euroi>ean power acquired territory, or esta¬ 
blished its dominion in that country. “ Nothing 
more was aimed at by any nation,” remarks Dr. llo- 
bertson, than to secure an intercourse of trade with 
that opulent country.” The Mohammedan conquests 
may bo regarded, however, as an exception to this 
remark; and of these we shall now proceed to take a 
review. 

In that extraordinary revolution which transferred 
the conquests of Alexander, the kingdoms of Ptolemy 
and Seleucus, to the rude soldiers of Arabia, and re¬ 
duced the empire of Noushirwan to a province of the 
khalifate, Bassora succeeded to the commerce of Alex, 
andria, and the Indian trade fell into the limids of 
Mohammedan mei'chants. Khorasan and Balkh were 
subdued by Abdallah, the governor of Bassora, In the 
khalifate of Othman, A.D. 651. The cities of Bokhara 
and Samarcand were taken by Kateibah, the Arabian 
governor of Khorasan, about sixty years after.* When 
the sceptre of Persia “ fell from the nerveless grasp of 
the despicable successors of Omar and Ali,” Trans- 
oxiana, Bactria, Khorasan, and Cabul were united in 
one empire under the dynasty of the Samaneean 
princes, who for ninety years reigned in' tranquillity 
at Bokhara.-^* On the death of the fifth sovereign of 
that family, Abustagein (or Aleptekein), who had 
risen from a state of servitude to be governor of Kho. 
rasan, seized upon the city and territory of Ghizni, 
and assumed the ensigns of royalty. Three successive 
victories over the general of Munsur, the monarch of 

• Price's Mohammedan Hist., vol. 1. pp. 16^—4; 473—6. 

t Mod. Trav., Persia, voi. 1. p. 129. 
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Bokhara, secured to Abusta^ein the undisputed pos¬ 
session of Klioi’asan and Zat>ulistan; and at his death, 
in the year 974, he left the tlironc of Ghizni to his 
son. The j'^ouug monarch enjoyed for only two years 
the honours of royalty, hi.s life being shortened by his 
debaucheries ; and on his death, 8ubuctagi (or Sebek* 
tekein), the favourite general of his father, was pro¬ 
claimed king by the army. His marriage to the 
daiigliter of Abustiigein ratified this election; and the 
Uloliammedau liislorians dwell upon the valour, mode¬ 
ration, and justice which gained him the hearts of all 
his subjects.* 

Previously to his reign, the 'Mohammedan khalifs 
had made some attempts to extend their conquests to 
the western provinces of India; and in the reign of 
the khalif M^alid, they obtained possession of Sinde, 
whence they made frequent incursions into the neigh- 
hoTiring provinces. ISuinictagi, after having subdued 
the fortresses of Bost and Kosdaur, carried his arms 
across the Indus, and ravaged the Punjaub; but he 
made no permanent acquisitions in that direction. 
After exterminating vast multitudes of the idolaters, 
lie returned loaded with spoil to Ghizni. At this 
time, we are told by Ferishta, Jcipal, the son of His- 
pal, of the Brahmin race, reigned over the country east 
of the Indus, from Cashmere to Moultan $ and he had 
the kings of Delhi, Ajraeer, Kanouje, and Kallinjur for 
his allies. It may, therefore, as Major Rennell re¬ 
marks, be concluded, from the circumstance of the 
frontier provinces being under a Hindoo government, 
that the Mohammedans, whatever ravages they had 

* Dow’s Illndostan, 1. 20, 31. Price* 11. 244,277* The latter 
Writer, following the Kfiolamset-ul-akbaur, takes no notice of the 
son of Aleptckeiii, but says* he was succeeded by Ills slave^ Sebek- 
tekein. 
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committed, had not liitlierto formed any establishment 
in Hiiulostan. In fact, after gainliif^ a great victory 
over the allies, Subuctagi is represented as retiring, 
laden witli glory and wealth, through the countries of 
Peisliawir* and Limgan, which he annexed to his do¬ 
minions, stamping their names upon his coins. One 
of his omrahs was ajipointed to the government' of 
Peishawir, wliich may evidently he regarded as the 
eastern limit of his permanent conquests. Before he 
was at leisure to renew his incursions, his career was 
cut short by a fatal distemper, of which he expired 
A.D. 0U7, in the fifty-sixth year of his age, leaving, 
“ like Pliilip of Afacedon, his projects as well as king¬ 
dom to his son.” "j- 

That son w'as the celebrated Sultan Mahmoud Ohiz- 
navi, by whom the glories of his house were raised to 
their zenith. The first two or three years of his reign 
were occupied in securing to himself the throne of his 
father, and restoring tranquillity to his dominions; 
and he is said to have made a vow, that, when he had 
put down all his enemies, he would turn his arms 
against the idolaters of India. In pursuance of this 
sanguinary vow, in the year 1001, he marched from 
Ghizni, with 10,000 of his diosen cavalry, and was 
met at Peishawir by Jeipal, prince of Lahore, at the 
head of a far superior force, supported by 300 ele¬ 
phants. An obstinate battle ensued, in which Mah¬ 
moud was victorious; Jeipal, with fifteen of his prin¬ 
cipal chiefs, was taken prisoner, and 5000 of his troops 

* Peishawir {i.e, the advanced post), situated on the S. side of 
tile (]abul river, 40 miles W. of the Indus, from its advantageous 
pasition, has become an important entrepott uniting. In commer¬ 
cial intercourse, Persia and Aitjghanistan with India.—H amii,. 
ton's C*i;. 

t Rcnnell, xHv, Dow, i. 22-D. Price, ib 278. 
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were left dead on tlic field, Tlie booty wliidi fell into 
his hands, was very considerable. Among other articles, 
were sixteen jewelled necklaces, one of which, belong¬ 
ing to the ilujah himself, was estimated at 12)0,000 
dtnaurs (eiiual to 2)2,500/. sterling).* On this occa¬ 
sion, IMalinioud is stated to have extended his ravages 
as far as Dabtindah or Batneir, in the province of 
Delhi, which he reduced. He released his royal cap¬ 
tive on the promise of a stipulated tribute; but Jeipul, 
having now been twice a prisoner to the implacable 
enemies of the go(is of bis country, was rendered in¬ 
capable, according to the customs of his nation, of 
retaining the sovereign authority. Having made over 
the government to his son, Anuiidpal, he ordered a 
funeral pile to he pri'pared, upon which he sacrificed 
himself to his gods.-l* 

Mahmoud’s further designs against this devoted 
country, were suspended by an e*xpedition against the 
prince of Seistan, wliom lie defeated and made bis 
tributary; and it was upon tin's occasion that he 
assumed the title of sultan, with which the subjugated 
prince had the jiolicy to salute his conqueror. In tho 
year 10U2j, be again entered India, and subdued the 
cities of Bebautiah andMoultauii; but was recalled 
to defend his native ddliiiiiions against a formidalde 
invasion by the U'^ibek inonarcli of Kashgar, and his 
ally, the sovereign of Khoten. The adverse hosts met 
and joined battle about four leagues from Balkh. 
Mahmoud’s troops, overwlielined by numbers, were 
beginning to give way, when the Sultan, by an effort 
of desperate valour, rekindled their enthusiasm, and 

* Price, II. 201. Dow mokes P'eriahta say, that •• round tJic neck 
of Jeipal were found sixteen strings of jewels, carh of which was 
valued at lOU/HWrupees, about 320,000/. of our money.”— Vol. 1, 
p. 30. 

t See Mod. Trav., Persia, i. 130# Price, ii, 281, ; 
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turned the tide of victory against the invaders. The 
rival khans with difficulty effected their escape’across 
the Jyhoon. The severity of the se!is<iii prex'ented 
him from following up his success ; hut, heiore he took 
up his winter-quarters in his capital, he hastened to 
Peishawir, to chastise and dethrone a Hindoo ])rince 
who IumI relapsed from a feigned coiiveraion into the 
double crime of revolt and apostaoy.* 

In the spring of the year 100,0, Alahmond was 
called to encounter the united forces of all the Hindoo 
pnnces from the wCvSt of the (ranges to the river Ner- 
buddah, assembled on the plains of Peishawir, under 
Pal, the son of Anundpal, the monarch of Lahore, to 
punish the sacrilegious enemy of their common faith 
and country.f During the space of forty days, the 
two armies remiiiiied encamped in jireseiice of each 
other, without coming to action, while the numbers of 
the Hindoos were (xmtiuually increasing by fresh re¬ 
inforcements. Mahmoml had covered both his Hanks 
with strong intrenchments, Avhile his front was pro¬ 
tected by a thousand archers. In this strong position, 
he was at length attacked with such fury, that 5(100 
Moslems were speedily slain, and his destruction 
seemed inevitable; when, ^ a sudden, the elephant 
of the Hindoo generalissimo took fright, it is said, at 
the report of some ilre-arms, and the idea that their 

• See Mod. Trav., Persia, i, 130, 1. Ferislita calls this renegade 
ZabSais; Major Price calls him Nowausah Shah, probably his 
Mostein name. He iled at Mahmoud's approach, but was pursued 
and overtaken by a detachment of cavalry; and the Sultan, ** with¬ 
out further trouble, took the direction of his capital.” 

t According to Dow, the princes of Oojchi, Gwalior, Kallinjur, 
Kanouje, Delhi, and Ajroeer. They were joined by the Gickers 
(Guikkers or Kahkares), a formidable tribe of savages, who had 
nearly proved more tlian a match fur the Moslems. They inlia- 
bited the northern and largest division of the hilly tract situated 
between the Behut, the Slndc, and Cashmeer; tlie iiouthern divi¬ 
sion being occupied by the Joudis*—R snnisll, p. 110* 
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rajah was fleeing from the fleld of battle, spread a 
panic through the undisciplined hosts, who dispersed 
in every direction. For two days and two nights, the 
fugitive idolaters were pursued by the jMoslem cavalry; 
and 20,000 are stated to have been put to the sword, 
besides those who fell in the conflict. The impreg¬ 
nable fortress of Itlieim-nugger, containing immense 
trCi'isure, surrendered to the conqueror; * and he re¬ 
turned to Ghizni, laden with inestimable wealth, f 
Ill a magnificent festival of three days, ]\Iahmoud dis¬ 
played to his subjects the spoils of Hindostan, laid out 
on tables of gold and silver; anti the gorgeous spectacle 
closed with a liberal distribution of a portion of this 
wealth to the ministers of the Mohammedan faith and 
to the indigent. 

During tlie year 1010, 11, Mahmoud resumed his 
operations against the Indian territory;;]: and on his 
return from this inroad, lie is stated to have been fol¬ 
lowed to his capital by the suppliant envoys of the 
paramount sovereign of the Hindoo princes, (probably 
Anundpal,) who offered, as terms of peace, an annual 

* The fortress of Bhelmnughcr, Bheemghur, NuggerkOte, or 
Naugracut, is described as a strong hill-fort, erected by Rajah 
Bheiin, one of the ancient monarchs of the country, which had 
been used by the Hindoos as a secure repository for their most 
sacred images, and by the surrounding rajahs for their treasure and 
Jewels. Either through a nish confidence of success, or in reliance 
on the natural strength and sanctity of the fortress, it had been 
left without any other garrison than priests. 

t The plunder of specie is said to have amounted to upwards of 
300,U00/. sterling, besides maunds of gold and silver plate, 200 
TnaundH of pure gold, 2000 of unwrought silver, and 20 of precious 
stones.— Prick, it. 285. 

It was apparently in this incursion, that he plundered and de¬ 
stroyed the celebrated temple of Tanasar, about 70 miles north of 
Delhi, carrying off the g’-eat Idol Jug-soom, and that be took the 
city of Delhi. Ferlahta (according to Dow) places this event in 
A.H. 402.—£>ee Mon. TAAV., Persia, 1.132. 
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tribute of lifty elephants, besides specie and precious 
commodities. The Sultan consented to this accom¬ 
modation, and a commercial intercourse is said to have 
been 0 ])ened or renewed between the sulyects of the 
adverse powers. The next year, he found emjdoyineut 
for liis arms in subduing the Afghans of Ghonr, a 
mountiiinous territory to the north of Oliizni, whose 
])rinccs afterwards overthrew the house of Malimoud, 
and utterly destroyed his proud ami splendid cajdtal. 
He then jn’oceeded to undertake the coii(|uest of Oasli- 
mecr and the hilly districts a(\jacent, which appears to 
have furnished him with sutHcieiit employment £or 
more than one cumpai^jn.* Ily this means lie opened 
a route for his army into the Gangetic countries, 
through Tibet, without violating the territory of the 
Lahore rajah ; and accordingly, he now deteriuined to 
march throiigli Ciishmeer against the great city of 
Kanouje, which, according to Feidshta, from the time 
of Guslitasp, the fathe# of King D.'irab of Persia, had 
never been visited by a foreign ejiemy. “ In the 
beginning of the year 401) (A.D. 1018), as soon as the 
snn began to wake the children of llio spring, Mah¬ 
moud, with a hundred thousand chosen horse and 
thirty thousand ft)ot, raised in the countries of Tur- 

• In the CiJshmcrlan annal.<t, we find no trace of this conquest; 
but, at the period reforred to, Cashmecr was under ttie ^jovern- 
mentof the Queen Dowager, Didda Rana, daughter of .Siiihu llajah, 
king of Lahore; and the country appears to have lK*en the scene of 
successive revolutions and disorders, v/liich might aH'ord a favour¬ 
able op}M)rtunity to a foreign invader. Pritiiivapala, who is appa¬ 
rently the Pittenijepal of Dow, attempted to overtj^row the 
queen's faction, but was defeated, and saved his life by becoming 
tributary to the sovereign of Cashiiieer. This prince could hardly 
be, as Ferislita represeuts, king of Laliorc. It is very likely, how¬ 
ever, that Tounga, by whom he was defeated, was the prince 
whom Mahmoud l\ad estabUshed in Castimcer.— See Joarn, 

1»m. vii. p. 81, 
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kestaun, Mavor-ul-nalir, Khorassan, and the adja¬ 
cent provinces,” tiiidertook this distant expedition. 
“ Kanouje was distant from (jHiizni, a three months’ 
march; and seven f^reat rivers rushed across the 
route. Wiieii Mahmoud reached the confines of 
Cashrneer, tlie prince wiioin he had established in 
that country, sent liim jiresents of every thing- curious 
and valuable in his kingdom. When the .Sultan had 
with much didiculty conducted his army through the 
mountains, he entered tlie ]dains of llindostan, drove 
all opposition hefore him, and advanced to Kanouje. 
Ho there,” continues Ferishta, “ saw a city which 
raised its head to tlie skies, and which, in strength 
and structure, might justly boast to have no eipial. 
The Indian prince of this rich city, whose name was 
Korra, and who affected great pomp and splendour, 
being thus unexpectedly invaded, had not had time to 
put himself in a postni'e of defence, or to collect his 
troops together. Terrified by the great force and 
w'arlike appeaiaiice of the king, he, in his em. 
harrassment, resolved to sue for peace, and accord, 
ingly went out with his family to the camp, where ho 
submitted himself to the mercy of Mahmoud. Some 
authors relate, that he even turned true believer,” • 
From Kanouje,-j- where ho remained only three days, 
|he conqueror mardsied to Meerut in the Doab, the 

* DoW( vol. i. p. &3. 

t Dow, vol. i. p. r>2. Kanouje is represented in the Mahabharat, 
as having surreeded to the imperial honours of Oude. the more 
ancient capital. In the begliiiiing of the sixth century, it had 
become so populous, that it is said to have contained 3O,0U0 shops 
in which betel was sold t and (»0,0*I0 musicians and singers paid a 
lax to the government. The route by whicli Mahmoud reached 
the Ganges, was proliably the same os that by which, ages before, 
Krishna entered liahar> and took by surprise the monarch of PaU« 
tMthra. 
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prince of wliicli retreated at liis approach, leavinp; only 
a frarrisoii, Avhicli was soon compelled to capitulate. 
Tlie plujider of the city, added to a stijnilated tribute 
of fiO elcpbaiits and 2o0,000 rupees, was the price of 
their safety. a strong fort on the banks of the 

Jiiinna, was the next object of Mahmoud’s attention. 
Calchimder, the chief of this place, w-hen summoned 
to summit to the conqueror, marclied out, it is sup¬ 
posed, with a pacific intent; but an alfray tocik jduce 
between some of the soldiery of the two armies, which 
led to a general action. ]\lost of the rajali’s troops 
w’GJ'R driven into tlie river; and Calchunder, in despair, 
drew his sword upon liis wife and children, and having 
despatched tlieni, turned it upon himself. Seventy 
elephants of war formed part of the rich spoil wliicli 
was found in the fort. Mahmoud staid here only 
long enough to refresh his troops, and then marched 
to the sacred city of Mathuia (or Aluttra) on the 
cast hank of the Jumna, which he took M'itli little 
difliculty, and gave up to pillage. Tlie accumulated 
treasure which here fell into his hands, was prodi¬ 
gious. lie is said to have found in the temples, five 
large idols of pure gold with eyes of rubies, each eye 
being estimated at 50,000 dinanrs. Upon another 
idol, he found a sapphire weighing 400 miskal ,* and 
the image, on being melted clo\v;p, produced 00,^100 
misftalof pure gold. Besides these, there were above a 
hundred idols of silver, Avbich loaded a Inindred (^m(‘ls 
with bullion. Mahmoiul intended to destroy the 
temples, but cither tliis proved to be a labour beyond 
Lis powei*, or, as some autliorities assert, he was di¬ 
verted from this purpose by the admirahle beauty of 
the edifices. He remained here for twenty days, 
during u hich a fire broke out, and consumed great 
partxof the city. He then marched against the other 
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fortifioil places in tlie district, some of whicli held out 
a loiii^ time, and were with difficulty reduced. At 
len^ah, loatlod with spoil and encumbered with cap¬ 
tives, Mahmoud slowly returned, by Ivahore, to 
fihizni, where the opening of the royal stores and 
baggage exhibited to the astonislied inhabitants such 
a display of wealth and treasure as had never before 
been seen. It consisted of 20 mi 11 ions of dirhems in 
bullion (nearly -loOjOOO/.) with jewels, pearls, and 
othei* ])reeirms effects of inestimable value; also 350 
elephants and 53,000 captives.* Nor was the private 
si>oil of the army less than that which came into the 
royal treasury. Gi’cat part of this wealth was em- 
])loyed in the embellishment of the capital. Alosqucs, 
baths, palaces, bazars, aqueducts w(‘re constructed in 
every quarter; and one superlatively heaulifiil mosque, 
built of marble and granite, on Avhich the iSultaii 
lavished all his magnificence, received or acquired the 
lofty and im])ious title of the Celestial Hridc. Near 
this mosque, Alahmnud founded a university, endowed 
with suificient funds for the maintenance of both pro¬ 
fessors and students, and furnished with a vast col- 
lc(*ti<>n of curious hooks in various languages, llo 
transmitted an account of his conquests, in verse, to 
the Khalif of llagdad, with a variety of costly presents; 
in return for which, the Commander of the Faithful, 
having made a great festival on the ocoasion, cx)nferred 
upon the Sultan titles of the highest honour, and 
ordered the poetic gazette of his victories to be pub¬ 
licly read to the delighted populace. Tn the year 1021, 
this duteous champion of Islam despatched a con- 

• Such was the multitude of captives, we arc tolili that, though 
the value of a slave was set at no more than 10 dirheHM (about 
4». 7d.), they could find no purchaser even at that pike.*—Paici;, 
vol. ii. p. 280. 
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siderable forc^ to open tbo road to Mekka, wliicli had 
lon^ been obstmcted by Arab banditti, who were 
accustomed to plunder the caravans and to murder 
the pilgrims. Under protection of this escort, a nu¬ 
merous onfila performed the pilgi'image from (iliiziii 
to Mekka, and returned in safety. 

X'or three years, ]\£ahmoiid appears to have found 
sufiicieiit gratiiication and tnnployment in the display 
of liis grandeur and the embellishment of his capital; 
but he was roused from this repose by intelligence, that 
his vassal, the Kajah of Kanoujc, had been attacked 
and slain by a confederacy of the neighbouring chiefs, 
at the head of whom was Nimda, the Kajah of Kaliiijur. 
Again he advanced to the Jumna, and crossing that 
river, entered tho mountainous region of the Ban- 
del khand ; but the wary rajah retired before him, and 
Mahmoud was obliged to content himself with laying 
waste the country by lire and sv. ird, and carrying off 
some hundreds of elephants. The next year, he en¬ 
tered Caslimeer, in order to reduce the strong hold of 
Locote ; but, iinding it impregnable, ho wreaked his 
revenge on the city of Lahore, which he sacked, and 
appointed one of his omrahs to the government. TJie 
year following, he marched through Jjahore into Alla¬ 
habad, and successively invested the cities of Gwalior 
and Kaliiijur; but those mountain-fortresses might 
safely defy any force that an Asiatic general could 
employ against them; * and Mahmoud was, ,without 

• Kalinjur b a strong hill-fort in the Dandclkhand district of 
Allahaliad. Here, in 15U'3, Abulfazel states, was a fiimous idol 
named Kalbihroop, 1ft cubits high. Mr, Maurice has confounded 
this place with the Culling' of I'liiiy.—See note at p. 140. Mah¬ 
moud is stated toliave employed a year In the unsuccessful attempt 
to reilucc Gw.a1ioT and Kalinjur, which, from their natural strength, 
have. In modem times, resisted the science and discipline of a 
European army.—See Mon. Tnav, Persia, vol. L p. 134, 
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miidi difficulty, induced to withdraw his troops, and 
to rrmscnt to u ti’caty of ])acification, on receiving sonjc 
valuable ]>rcsents and a number of elepbants. On his 
return to Clhizni, he is stated to have mustered all 
his forces; and he found them, exclusive of his gar¬ 
risons, to consist'of 55,000 chosen horse, 1,300 elc- 
l>hrints, and 100,000 iiitantry. 

In the dlOth y<*ar of the Hejira (A.D. 1025), Mah¬ 
moud once more engaged in a war of extermination 
against the Hindoo idolaters. This expedition (his 
twclftli) liad for its object to destroy the famous 
temple of Somnauth,* in the Kattiwfir district of 
Hujerat. The priests of this cstablifihmont had boasted, 
that the sins of th(! people of Delhi and Kanoiije had 
le<l to their being abandoned to tbe vengeance of the 
JMnssnlmnns, whereas their god would have blasted 
the whole army of Mahmoud in the twinkling of nil 
eye. On the lOth day of SJiabah, A.H. dl5 (Oct. H», 
1021), according to Ferishta, Blahmoud set off from 
(ihi/ni, attended by 30,000 cavalry; and he arrived at 
JMoultan in the middle of the month Kamzan (Nov. 
20). From Alooltaiin, he appears to have skirted the 
desert to Ajineer, which he sacked, ahd thence to 
have proceeded by Nehenvala, the PuUun or ancient 

• Somnauth means the lord Soma, to n hom tl\e Hindoo myiho- 
loBisls assiRucil the province of adjudging to jde|)arte(l souls, ac- 
cor<ling to tlie doctrine of transmigration, the bodies appropriated 
for their future liabitation. Mr. Maurice supposes Soma, the 
moon, to 1)0 tlie deity intended; but the description seems to iden¬ 
tify the idol with Yaina nr Yamu, the Indian Pluto, one of whose 
names is Simmnirtce., “ I have heard of some Hindoos,” says 
Mr. Ward, “who, rejecting the worship of other gods, worship 
only Vurnu.” The Idol at Somnauth is stated to have also borne 
the appellation of Loi/f. Ferishta adds, that, in the lime of an 
eclipse, there used to Ire forty or ttfry thousand worshippers at this 
temple. This renders it probable that the worship had some aflt- 
nity to the Sabian idolatry. . 

j. 3 
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capital of Oujerat, to the object of his zeal or avarice. 
For two flays, tho Hindoo garrison sustained and re¬ 
pelled. the furious attack of their assailants, who suf¬ 
fered a severe loss; and on the third day, a Hindoo 
anny arrived to succour tho besiepfed. A battle ensued, 
and the victory seemed doubtful, when two Indian 
princes, Byramdeoand Dabiseliiria, joined their conn* 
trynieii with reijiforccments which seemed to make 
the defeat of the Moslems irievitahle. JMahmoud per¬ 
ceived that the exertions of liis troops became faint, and 
that a desperate effort could alone save them from 
(lestniction. Springing- from his horse, he prostrated 
himself on the ground, and invoked the aid of the 
True flod against the infatuated worshijjpers of tho 
idol. Then, taking one of his bravest generals by the 
hand, he invited liim to join in a charge which should 
secure to them either victory or the palm of martyr¬ 
dom. The example of their monarch rekindled the 
enthusiasm of his soldiers; and before their desperate 
valour, 5000 of the infidels were soon laid prostrate. 
The Hindoos gave way in every direction; and the 
gari’isoii of Soinnanth, who beheld with dismay the 
unexpected issue of the contest, abandoned the place 
they hud so courageously defended, and took to their 
boats. Tlie conrpieror instantly seized upon his prize. 
On advancing to the tiemple, he discovered a spacious 
hall, its lofty roof su|)portcd by fifty-six pillars, 
covcrcfl %vitli plates of gold, aruynlaid with precious 
stones. One pendent lamp, reflected from the innu¬ 
merable jewels, spread a strong and refulgent light 
over the temple, rotiiid which were arranged some 
thousands of small images in gold and silver, of vari¬ 
ous shapes and dimensions. In the centre-stood the 
gigantic idol, composed of one immense block of 
marble, partly sunk boneatli the flooring of the tern- 
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pie.* Indij[vnant at the flight, 'the zealous Moslem, 
with oiicj blow of his mace, struck off his god-ship's 
nose; and lie gave orders lliat it should be broken to 
pieces. In vain tlie priests olFered craves of gold to 
redeem their god from further indignities ; Alahmoud 
spurned at the idea of selling an idol, and his iconoclastic 
zeal was amply rewarded by the disct)very of an immense 
quantity of precious stones concealed in the inside of 
tlic im.'ig(j, whic'li sufficiently explained the interested 
oifers of the Bralimins. Among the other spoils was 
a chain of gold weighing 40 mamids^ which hung from 
the top of the building, and stipported a great hell to 
summon the worshippers. Besides 2000 Brahmins who 
officiated as priests, there belonged to tho establish¬ 
ment, 500 dancing-girls, .100 musicians, and 300 
barbers. The treasure withdrawn from this cele¬ 
brated sanctuary is computed altogether at 20,000,000 
dinaurs of gold, equal to at least nine millions ster¬ 
ling.Of the inl’atuated votaries of the idol, above 
50,000 are supposed to have perished under the swords 
of the Moslem soldieiy. 

From Somnaiith, Mahmoud proceeded to the strong 
fort of Gundia, distant forty parasaiigs, on the coast, 
which he took by storm; and then returned to Neher- 
wala (or Narwalla), the capital of Gujerat. Hero, 
according to Ferishta, he was so much delighted with 
the salubrity of the air, the fertility of the soil, and 

• According to MrfMauricc, the idol was .'*0 cubits in height, 
47 of which wore burletl in the ground. Mr. Dow says, five yards, 
two of which were sunk beneath the floor; and Miyor Price agrees 
with him in this rendering of the statement of Ferishta. Three 
g^tz, or cubits of 22 inches, would give the idol the stature of an 
ordinary man. 

t ** At the lowest computation, of 9s. 2ci. to the dinaur, this 
would amount to the sum of 9,169,OiKV. 135. 4d.”—P rice, voL U. 
p. 200. 
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the pleasantness of the situation, that he proposed to 
make it his capital, conferring tlie goveniment of 
Ohizni upon his son Mussaood. He is stated to have 
heeu the more strongly inclined to transfer the seat of 
empire to this city, as he meditated fitting out a fleet 
to attempt the coiupiest of Ceylon and the distant 
country of Pegn. But his chieftains were averse to 
the abandonment of their native kingdom ; and Alah- 
luoiid, yielding to their counsels, left the country in 
the hands of a Brahmin of royal lineage as liis viceroy. 
In his return, having learned that the Rajah of 
Ajrneer, with the fugitive prince of Nehcrwala, had 
collected a great army to intercept liim in the desert, 
he took the route of the Indus and JMoultaii; hut his 
army had nearly fallen victims to the treachery of a 
pretended guide, who proved to he a priest of Som- 
nauth, and by whom tlmy were led astray for three 
days and three nights in a sandy desert which ailorded 
neither pasture nor water. At length, with much 
toil and difliculty, Mahiiioud led hack his troops to 
Ghiziii, after an absence of two years and a half. 

His last Indian expedition was undertaken in the 
year 1027) and was directed against the Jauts of 
Moultan, who had annoyed the army in their return 
from Somnauth. The country of this tribe is stated 
to have bordered upon the river * whidi nins by the 
mountains of Jehud, or Joud; and in order to subdue 
them, it was necessary to have thj command of the 
streams by which their territory was defended. On 
arriving at Moultan, Mahmoud ordered 1400 war- 
lioats to be immediately equipped, each of which was 
furnished with rostra^ or beaks of iron, on the prow 
and on each beam, and manned with twenty archers, 


* The Jcluin or Behoot. 
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who were provided also with fire-works of naphtha. 
The Jauts, having intelligence of this formidable 
armament, sent their wives and children, with tJieir 
most valuable elTccts, to a place of security among the 
islands of the Indus, and prepared with 4000 boats 
(some autlioritics double the number), strongly armed, 
to receive the attack. A terrible confiict and carnage 
ensued. The boats of the Jauts, on coming in contact 
witli the iron beaks of the Ghiznian, the shock of 
which they were unjnepared to resist, w’cre pierced 
and sunk, or run down; others were set on fire, and 
the fiamcs soon spread through the fiect; numbers 
fell beneath the an*ows of the enemy, and those who 
escaped by swimming, were ultimately put to the 
sword, or, with their families, led into captivity by 
tlieir ruthless conquerors. 

After this naval victory, Mfdimoud retunicd in 
triumph to Ghizni. In the samb year, he defeated an 
army of Seljoukiaii Turkomans, who had invaded his 
Persian territories. Then mairhing to Uhey, he took 
possession of that part of Irak Ajem which had be¬ 
longed to the Dilamee princes, and bestowed the 
government of Uhey and Isfahan upon bis son hlus- 
saood. Soon after his return to his capital, he was 
seized with an attack of the complaint which proved 
fatal. In this state of health, he paid a visit to Balkh, 
to arrange some state tdi'uirs; and in the spring of 
1030, once more tuped his face to Ghizni, where he 
expired on the 20th of April, in tlie sixty-third year 
of his age, and the thirty-fourth of his reign.* 

Mahmoud may'^certainly claim to rank very high 
among Mohammedan heroes; and it is not surprising 

* ]*ricc, li> SOO— Dow^ ]. 33—74. Maurice's Uindostan, 
iii. 239—2y8. Mod. Trav., Persia, i, 123—137. 
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that Ills splendid atrocities should be the subject of 
pompous pulofjy with IMoslcm historians. He possessed 
a f^reater empire than any iMoharamedaii jirince before 
his time in Asia; extendinj? from the Oxus to the 
Indian Ocean, westward to the kinf^doms of Oeorf.fia 
.and Bagdad, and eastward to the Ganges. His court 
was splendid beyond example, and scholars and poets 
from all parts of Asia there met with munificent en¬ 
couragement. His treatment of Ferdousi, however, 
is cited as a stain upon his generosity. When the 
Persian Homer ]>resented his Shah Namah^ composed 
hy the Sultan’s command, he obtained no other re¬ 
ward than a cold applause of his diligence ; and when 
he coiTnilained of this neglect In epigrams, he at length 
received as many small pieces of money as there were 
couplets in his volume, namely 00,000.* This paltry 
remuneration, the poet resented as an insult. Leav¬ 
ing behind Jiim an animated invective, he fled from 
Ghi'^ni, and took refuge under the protection of the 
khalif at Bagdad. Yet, Aluhmoud shewed himself on 
other occasions a liberal patron;‘|' and sevcr.'il instances 
are recorded of the power of elegant poetry to attract 
and mollify him. He was himself a poet, and early 
in life, translated into verse a treatise on government 
composed hy some Indian Brahmin. Did he envy 
the genius of the Persian poet ? Or was Ferdousi too 
little of the courtier ? It matters not. Alahmoud 
was certainly, as Ferishta styles him, “ a great man,” 
if not ‘‘ an excellent princeand we may, perhaps, 

* The poem is said to have been the labour of thirty years; and 
the author estimated liis labours at (>0,0(K) divaursi or pieces of 
gold; instead of which he received 00,000 dirhems* l)elng about 
the couplet, and amounting to about 137S1. 

t A Oxed sum of 400,000 dirhems (about 91601.) was annually 
applied to the patronage of learning and learned mea. 
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admit, witli some qiinlifiratioii, tlic jnstliT of tin 
iTinark, that “ lie <lid many bad things froui a ^oo< 
liriiiciple.” his ‘‘ j^reat and princely virtues,'' 

says Air. Alaurico, “ predominated a dauntless Ibrti 
'tilde, profound political wisdom, and, on some occu 
sions, inflexible justice; but tiiey were all darkcnei 
by bis execrable bigotry and his insatiable avarice.” *■ 
It is not his bijpitry, however, but his cruelty, that i 
to be execrated. Ilis abhorrence of idolatry up])roache( 
to a virtue, and his entliusiasm niijifht sometimes seen 
to border on devotion ; but it avjis the devotion of J 
rnoslem, ffrafied on the savage and pblej^matic cha 
racier of the Tatar; devotion u’ithout religion, aiu 
zeal without piety or benevolence. 

JiOiig before bis death, Alabmoud had declared liii 
favourite son Alahommcd heir to the throne of Ghizni 
the territories of Irak and Tabriztaun being assignee 
to bis elder brother. But AJLussaood, wlio is styled bj 
Ferishta a second Iloostnm, was not of a temper U 
submit to an arrangement wbicli dejirived him of tin 
honours.of primogeniture; and the unfortunate Ala- 
hoinmed, betrayed by his own courtiers, lost liif^ 
throne and his eyes. The first part of tbo reign ol 
Alussaood ivas prosperous ; and the unfortunate 
Hindoos were doomed to sufl’er from fresh incursiona 
of the Ghiziiian troops.-j* In the mean time, the 

* "Maurice, ii. 200. 

t In the year l(i;i:i-4, he altered India by the route of CaslunccT. 
and inolc the fort of Sursutti, where were found a number of 
Mussulman rajitivcs. This year wtis remarkable lor a ffreat 
(Irou'dit and famine throughout Liic East, followed by a calamitous 
jiestileucp, which is said to have depopulated wJioIe districts in 
lliudostan. Jn a subsequent expedition, Mussaood reduced the 
strong city of Ilassi, in the Sewaulik dlatrict of the province of 
DcUd, and the fort of Sunput. He then {iroceedotl to Lahore, 
where he left his son Mugdood as governor,—Dow, i. do—ti|j. Iq 
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Seljooks, havingf passed the Jyhooii, had tiiken pos¬ 
session of the territories of Nissa and Abiwerd, and 
were fining strenf^th in Khorasan. Contrary to the 
representations of hia ministers, who urged the expe¬ 
diency of checking at the outset the usurpations of 
these formidable adventurers, Mussaood had been too 
intent upon extending his Indian conquests, to take 
timely measures for the security of his native domi¬ 
nions. He was now roused by intelligetice from Kho¬ 
rasan, that “ Ills enemies, who were once but ants, 
were become little snakes, and if not soon destroyed, 
might soon grow into serpents.” But “ the star of 
the king's fortune,” says Ferishta, “ had now reacdied 
the house of adversity.” While Mussaood was 
marching to the relief of Balkh, which was threat¬ 
ened by one party of the enemy, another body pene¬ 
trated to Ghizni, and committed depredations on the 
capital, though eventually repulsed. In the war 
which ensued, Mussaood displayed great personal 
valour, and the Seljooks suffered repeated defeats; 
but at length, at Bindaka, those warlike Tatars 
gained a complete victory, to which the cowardly or 
perfidious desertion of several Ghiznian generals is 
said to have contnbuted, and the Sultan was com¬ 
pelled to return with disgrace to his capital. There, 
he discharged his vengeance on some of those chiefs 
and ministers to whose misconduct he ascribed tlie 
disastrous issue of the war. Then, despatching his 
son Mudud with a fresh armament to Balkh, he has¬ 
tened to withdraw, with all his treasure, from Ghizni, 
and to take up his winter-quarters in Hindostan. In 

a letter whldi Mussaood wrote from Hindostan to Ids mnraha at 
Ohizid* he boasted of having sacrideed 90*000 infklels* taken rap- 
tlve U)*oso, and acquired a booty of a mlUioa of dinavrs.—M ao- 
l»ox> Ul, 313. 
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crossing the Jelum, however, he incjiutiously suftered 
himself to be separated from his baggage and equipage; 
and a body of the imperial slaves availed themselves 
of the opportunity to plunder the treasure. The 
troops, on perceiving this, I’csolved to share in the 
spoil. A general tumult ensued; and to secure 
themselves jigainst the vengeance of the Sultan, the 
leaders raised the blind Alaliommed a second time to 
a precarious throne. JMussaood, ungratefully deserted 
at once by all his subjects, was conducted a prisoner to 
the fortress of Kurri, where he was shortly after put 
to death by his nephew Ahmed, A.l). 1041, in the 
t<jnth year of his reign. 

As soon as intelligence of his father’s death was 
conveyed to Modood, he broke up his camp before 
Balkh, and directed his march to Ghizni, whither 
Alaliommed also, with his three sons, hastened from 
the banks of the Indus. The armies of the unde and 
the nephew met in the desert of Deynur ; and in the 
battle which ensueil, victory declared for Alodood. 
The blind king, with two of liis sons, and all wlio had 
been concerned in the murder of Alussa^|0d, were im¬ 
mediately put to death, AbdurrahiiUs^ing excepted 
in consideration of the humanity he^ad shewn to his 
unfortunate uncle. On the field of victory, Modood 
founded the city of Tattc-abad (city of victory). Ho 
now entered Ghizni in triumph, and the death of 
Mugdood shortly after, left him undisputed master of 
the Indian provinces. But the long-oppressed inha¬ 
bitants of that devoted country appear, during the 
reign of this sultan, to have made u successful efibrt 
to shalce off the yoke. The prince of Delhi, in aUiauce 
with some of the neighbouring rajahs, raised a power-> 
ful army, and recovered Hassi, Tanassar, and their 
PART II. H 
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dependencies from the Ghiznian gfovernors. The fort 
of Niignicoot, after a siege of four months, was also 
obliged to capitulate; and the idol was formally re¬ 
instated in his temple with great ])omp and festivity, 
lincourtiged by the success of the Delhi rajaJi, the 
Indian cliiefs of the Punjaub took tlie field, and in¬ 
vaded LEihore. For seven months, .according to 
IVishta, the AIoliaramedEuis maintained themselves 
in this city, defending it street by street; but at 
length, the besieged, issuing forth in a desperjite 
sally, defeated the Hindoos in their camp, and put 
them to flight with great sliiughter,** 

On the side of Kliorasan, the Ghiznian empire was 
continually contracting its limits before the progress 
of the Seljookiaii power. An army sent against these 
invaders by Modood, in the yccir 1043, was driven 
back with disgnice and loss by the superior valour and 
good fortune of Al]» Arslan, Balkh was repeatedly 
lost and retaken, but eventually remained in posses¬ 
sion of the enemy; and Candahoi* appears to have 
been occupied by a horde of Turkomans. Alodood at 
length took the flcld in person at the head of an im- 
mense array, intending to march by way of Caubul 
into Seistaii, which had been entered by these bold 
invaders; but he had proceeded no further than the 
fort of Sdnkoot, when he was attacked by a fit of the 
cholic, which compelled him to return to Ghizni, 
where he expired in December 1048, after a reign of 
eight years. 

The obscure annals of the Ghiznian dynasty now 
exhibit only a disgusting series of petty contests, revo- 

• All the conquered places, except Nagracoot* were eventually 
retaken by the tnxips of Moduud, and the rebellious nOahs were 
reduced to eubinlssion#—D'llKna£X,OT in Maujuck, ill, itaij. 
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lutIons>, and massacres. Tlio infant son of l^Iodood 
was deposed, a few days after his nominal accession, 
in favour of his uncle Ally; who abandoned the 
throne, only two years after, to Abdul Kashid, the 
son of Sultan Mahmood. His power was of brief 
duration. Toghrcl llaujeb, the Turkish general of 
Sultan Modood, who had been entrusted by that 
monai'ch with the government of Seistan, throwing* 
off his allegiance to the family of his master, marched 
to Ohizni, tif which he soon gained possession, and 
the sultan, with nine of the blood royal, fell into his 
liands. They were immediately put to death, and the 
usurper, having forcibly espoused the sister of Ulodood, 
assumed the royal authority. At the end of forty 
days, he was assassinated by some of the principal 
ameers of Ghiziu, who raised to the throne Furruk- 
zaud, a son of iSultiin Mussapod. During his reign, 
which lusted six years, the Seljookian Turkomans 
were twice dei'eated with great slaughter, by his 
general, Noushtekein. In a third battle, the better 
fortune of the renowned Alp Arslan prevailed; and 
an amicable exchange of prisoners was followed by a 
truce of hostilities. Sultan p>rahim, who succeeded 
Ills brother in the year 1058, concluded a peace with 
the Turkish sovereign of Persia, whoso power now 
extended from the Arabian desert to the hanks of the 
Oxus; and a still closer allianco was formed with the 
house of Seljook by his son and successor, Mussaood 
111., who married the daughter of Malek Shah. 

To return to the alTairs of India. In the reign of 
Sultan Ihraliim, two successful expeditions were con¬ 
ducted into the Oangetic countries. The second, 
which the zealous monarch commtinded in person, was 
undertaken in the year 1070; and so illustrious were 

M 2 
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his conquests, that they procured him the surnames of 
Al Modimjfer and Al Mamoor^ the conqueror and the 
triumphant. Yet, the only details given, relate to the 
taking of the forts of Ajodiii and Rupal, and of a city 
not far from the latter place, situated in a valley 
encircled with almost impassable mountains, the inha¬ 
bitants of which were a distinct and independent 
tribe,- whose original scat was Khorasan. The 
Ghiznian army suffered greatly in the march, being 
overtaken by the rains; and for three months they 
remained idle before the town. After a siege of some 
weeks, it was at length taken by assault, and accord¬ 
ing to the usual exaggeration of the Aloslem historians, 
a hundred thousand prisoners 'were led e^ptive to 
Gliizni. Ibrahim is pjinegyrized as a very charitable, 
just, and religious prince, a patron of learning, and 
an accomplished scribe." lie was the father of thirty- 
six sons and forty daughters, and after having reigned 
in tranquillity and hajtpiiiess forty years, he died iu 
the year 1088, and left an undisputed throne to his 
son, Mussaood 111. To this sultan is attributed a 
character not less estimable for justice and benevo¬ 
lence towards his subjects; and liis alliance to the 
sister of the reigning Shah of Persia, secured him a 
peaceful reign of sixteen years. His lieutenant, Ilau- 
jeb Togha-tekein (Tigha Tiggi), led a body of troops 
from Lahore across the Ganges, and carried his in¬ 
roads further than any former Moslem general, Sultan 
31ahmood excepted; renewing the scenes of pillage 
and desolation extended through the country by that 
remorseless conqueror, but without making, so far as 
appears, any pennanent conquests. After plundering 

" Two copies of the Koran, written with the Sultan's ownhandji 
Were sent as presents to the Khalif. 
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many cities and temples of their wealth, the Ghiziiian 
general returned in triumph to liahore, which now 
c»ime to be considered as the second capital of the 
empire. 

On the death of Shall IMussaood, in the year 1114, 
Arslan Shah (Arsilla) mounted the throne of his 
father, having imbrued his hands in the blood of the 
rightful heir, Sheirzaud, and imprisoned all his other 
bi'others whom he could lay hands on. One of these, 
however, Behram Shah, escc*ipcd to the court of his 
uncle, Sultan Sanjiir, who then held the government 
of Khorasan. By his powerful aid, the fugitive prince 
ivas thrice seated upon the throne of his father, Arslan, 
being as often defeated and expelled; and the third 
time, he was taken and put to death. During his 
turbulent and interrupted reign, Ghizni was partly 
consumed hy lightning. Behram is said to have been 
u just and generous prince, the liberal patron of learn¬ 
ing. Under his auspices, the Kaleila Doomna (the 
Fables of Beidpai) was hrst tj^anslatcd into Persian.* 
In the days of his prosperity, this Sultan twice visited 
India; the first time to reduce to obedience Mahom- 
med Bahlim, who held the viceroyalty of Lahore on 
behalf of Arslan Shah, and who resisted the au¬ 
thority of Behram, but was defeated, and, after a 
short imprisonment, again entrusted with the lieute¬ 
nancy. On the monarch’s return to Ghizni, Bahlim 
proceeded to erect the fortress of Nagoor, in the moun- 

* A translation from the original Sanscrit into Pehllvi, had been 
executed by the enlightened minister of Noorsherwan; and from 
the Pehlivi, it had been rendered into Arabic in the reign of 
llaroun-al-Rashid. The latter is supposed to have been the ver¬ 
sion used In the Persian translation executed by order of Behram 
Shah. And this again was rendered into more familiar and mo¬ 
dern Persian in the reign of Sultan Hossein Miiza.—'P bicBi voL IL 
p.307. 
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tainoiis district of SewfiJik, where, as in an impreg¬ 
nable asylum, be secured his family and most waluable 
eifects. Then, raising a numerous force of Arabs, 
Persians, Khiljian Turks, and Afghans, he began to 
aggrandize himself by depredations in the teiTitories 
of the neighbouring rajiiiis; and becoming elated with 
his successes, he aspired at length to independent 
sovereignty. This revolt occasioned the second expe¬ 
dition of Behram Shall. The annies met neai* Moul- 
tan, and after an obstinate contest, Bahlim^ with his 
ten sons, was put to flight. In their precipitate 
retreat, they plunged into a deep quagmire, and 
were all, together with their horses, entirely swal¬ 
lowed up. 

On Ills return to Ghizni, Behram Shah caused to 
he publicly excicuted, Mahommed, prince of Ghour, 
son-in-law of the rebel Bahlixu. This arbitrary action 
led to the ruin of the family of Ghizni. The brother 
of the murdered prince, Seyf-ul-deen Sonri, imme¬ 
diately marched at the head of a considerable force to 
Ghizni, which Behram evacuated at his approach, 
taking refuge in the fort of Kirma, in the mountains. 
Seyf-ul-deen entered Ghizni without resistance, and 
relying on the tractable temper of the citizens, ven¬ 
tured to send back his brother Allah-iil-deen and the 
greater part of his army. No sooner, hoAvever, had 
winter set in, and the communication through the 
mountains of Ghour bjscome suspended by the snow, 
than Behram Shah, with whom some of the citizens 
had opened a secret correspondence, suddenly appeared 
before Ghizni at the head of a considerable force. 
Seyf-ul-deen, betrayed by his treacherous counsellors, 
ventured forth to meet him, when he was surrounded 
by tlie conspirators and delivered up to his mortal 
enemy. The treatment which the unl*appy captive 
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met with, appears tolitive been as undeserved as it was 
inhuman. Alouiited upon a sorry fmllock, his face 
blackened, and turned towards the animal's tail, he 
was paraded throup^lL the streets of (ihizni amid the 
insults of the mob, and was then put to death with 
every circiunstance of indi^iity and torture, his head 
being- sent to Sultan Sanjur. 

Dreadful was the retribution which this deed of 
wanton cruelty drew downi upon the Ghiznians. 
Allah-ul.decn, hiirniiig with rstge and indignation at 
the liorriblc treatment inflicted upon his brother, 
advanced with all the forces lie could raise, towards 
the,city. Ihdiram Shah went forth to meet him with 
a far more numeious army, supported hy elephants; 
he was, nevertheless, defeated, and saved himself only 
by a precipitate flight. He did not, however, survive 
liis overthrow, but died, it is supposed of grief and 
vexation, either at Ghizni or‘on liis way to Lahore, 
immediately after the battle, A.D. 1 ir>2, having /bigned 
over Ghizni and Lahore flve-aiid-thirty years. lie 
was succeeded by liis son, Khosrou, who immediately 
withdrew, with all his cjourt, beyond the Indus, 
abaiidoiiing the kingdom of Ghizni to his enemies. 

The Ghouriaii prince now entered without oppo¬ 
sition the forsaken and devoted city, which was given 
up to the accumulated horroi's of rapine, slaughter, 
and conflagration. For seven days, the work of ven¬ 
geance was carried on, during wliich every structure 
of this once noble city that hal belonged to the hated 
race of Sebektegein, was burned or razed to the ground. 
When the barbarous conqueror at length withdrew 
towards his native country, he carried captive a num¬ 
ber of the seyuds or chief citizens to Feroiizkoh, eadi 
having a hag of clay suspended to his neck, which, 
with an oriental reflnemeut of cruelty, was afterwards 
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mixed with the hlood of the hearer, and used as mortar, 
to construct tlie towers of a castle at that place. 

Gliizni, thus ruined^ was subsequently taken pos¬ 
session of by the Turkoman tribe of (Ihuz, v/lio, about 
this time, overran the whole of Kliorasan, and took 
prisoner {Sultan ISanjur.* They hehl it for two (some 
authorities say ten) years, when it as /rest<*d from 
them by tlie (ihourians Durii.c t,hjs ini.'ivai, i!’'• son 
of Behram {Shah tertniiiate ' a! Laiin , * jn;.',lin*i-ns 

but undisturbed rei'/j' -d -ieve- < the I' ' 

provinces of the iiov''-ontraeted en, n .( 

of Laliore was, on his d'’atn, as» juded y bi'' <rin 
Ivhosrou II., the last of his hi' ’ei^n, tin 

Ghourlaiigeneral,haviiig;|)revjOTi-iiy rediierd 'h hawer. 
Afghanistan, Moultan, and Sliu*, juqu j’‘od a ’•'* tae 


ivalls of Lahore. The ‘strcii'-/i o* ^ . r* ~t'* : 

his attempt to tal« it t i> s ; .10 ' Jk -Ine 

induced to raise tlie sleg*^ iae, ufiiur and 

hostages from Khos.-ou as "hej.r'’ e ( ‘ l,i. •. i uu’ In 
his third expedilioi., A.l). 118<I, the u .... j-ioiecd- 
ing by a circuitous route, took tb. city o; u‘jinse; 


and the lionour.s of the li.iuSk- of irehekt'-!r. were 
finally transferred, without a blov;, 'o the princes of 
Ghoiir, after that dynasty had subsisted two hundred 
and eleven years. The unfortunate Khosrou was, with 
all his family, shortly after put to death. 

JVlahommed Ghouri, the conqueror of Lahore, acted 
in these transartions as the general and lieutenant of 
liis elder lirother, Veas-hl-deen, who lield the nominal 
sovereignty of the Ghourian dominions. He did not 
long remain at Lahore, but, confiding the government 
of that city to the viceroy of Moultan, returned to 

* .See Mod. Trav., Peraia, vol. I. p. 147* Mr. Maurice calls 
this tribe Gazan Turks; Major Price, thp Ghozslans; Dow, tfie 
Turks of Gluza, 
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Gliizni, which appears to have repfained the honours of 
a capital. Thence, in the yeai* 1191, he proceeded to 
invade A jmeer; hut, on the hanks of the Sursutty 
(Saraswati), he encountered a powerful Hindoo 
army, headed by the confederate rajahs of Ajmeer and 
Delhi, from whom he sustained a complete overthrow. 
The enemy pursued the ■ luted l\Iosleins forty miles, 
and IMaliommed es^ ped, with the wreck of his army, 
to (ihoiii*. Ill a f"M loiiths, however, he was in a 
ooiidit >1 ineade India a see tnd i.ime, at the head of 
a hip ’'-e^ thousanri .valry, Turks, Persians, and 
^ " 'iJi iS hy the confederates with an 

'*Ji^‘ e t....cs MS iinmc'*ons ; hut his superior ma- 

• uOluined him this time a complete victory, 
kinp of Delhi was, with many other princes, 

sliiiii i. the riehl ii the rajah of Ajmeer was taken 
am' ]nu tc ' <ith. I'he forts of 'hirsutty, Samana, 
Kormn, and Ilassi, suiTeniiered''to the conqueror; and 
Ajmct'i* .8 taken stonr , a the inhabitants being 
harbai'ouslv massacred or led into captivity. Delhi 
saveil itself for tlie timo hy a prompt submission and 
large tribute " 

JMahommed retnrneu to Gnizni, laden with immense 
spoil, leaving his favourite mamlouk general, Kuttub, 
in the town of Koram, with a considerable detachment, 
as his viceroy.* By this fortunate slave, the city of 
Delhi was taken shortly after (A.D. 1193), and made 
the seat of his viceroyalty. In the following year, he 
crossed the Jumna, took by assault the fort of Kole, 
and thence advanced to join his forces to those of 

* No such placo as Koram is mentioned in the Gazetteer, and Its 
situation is doubtful, as is that of some of the other forts men¬ 
tioned by Ferishta. In Gladwin's Ayeen Akbery, Mahommed, who 
is styled Sultan Moozedvlceu, is said to have left bia viceroy, Mui- 
lick Koteheddeen, at Gehram. 
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Mahommed, who was marching upon Kanouje.* The 
]>faha-rajah of Kanoiije and Benares, wlio opposed 
them, was totally defeated; and the fort of llassi, in 
which he had laid up his treasure, fell into the hands 
of the invaders. Mahommed then entered the city of 
Benares, where he demolislied the idols of a thousand 
temples, and loaded four thousand camels with his 
spoil. Having confirmed Kuttub in the viceroyalty of 
India, he returned to Ghizni. 

In the Ayeen Akhery, a different and highly ro¬ 
mantic account is given of the circumstances which 
led to the Ghiznian conquests, and thi foundation of the 
Mohammedan kingdom of Delhi. The reigning mo¬ 
narch at the timtf of the invasion, is stated to have been 
Rajah Pithowra, of the rac^ of (Jhowhan. In the Hin¬ 
doo histories, it is asserted, that this Rajah had gained 
over the Ghourian Sultan, J\fooz-ud.decn-S:im, seven 
pitched battles; but, in the eighth, fought near Taimas- 
sar, in A.H. 58d (A.D. 1191), with Sultan Shahah-ud- 
deen,he losthis kingdom and his liberty, and eventually 
his life. His overthrow is attributed to the following 
circumstances. The Maha-rajah or emperor of India 
at that time, was Jychund (Jya Chandra) Rathore, 
whose capital was Kanoiije. All the other rajahs 
paid him homage, and he was of scr tolerant a dispo¬ 
sition, that many natives of Persia and Tatary were 
engaged in his service.'’ He at length resolved to 
perform the raj-^soo-^ug, the great sacrifice which 
should seal his supremacy; * and all the rajahs of the 
surrounding country repaired to his court, to assist at 
the ceremonial, except Rajah Pithowra, who consi¬ 
dered himself as having a superior claim to the honours 

* See p. ,114. The war lietween Yudhishthir, sovereign of Delhi, 
and Jata Sondha, king of Magadba, seems to have had a similar 
origin. 
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of the supremacy. *‘Jycliuiul was preparing to lead 
an army against him; but the courtiers represented, 
that sucli an uudei'taking would require a long time 
for exemtioii, while the hour ap])ointed for the sacri- 
hce was near at hand. Their remonstrances pre¬ 
vailed with Jychund ; and in order to make the festi¬ 
val as little incomplete as possible by the absence of 
Pithowra, they made an efhgy of him in gold, and 
gave it the office of porter at the gate.* Pithowra, 
enraged at this affront, went to the sacrihee in dis¬ 
guise, accoinj)anied by Hve hundred men of great 
valour ; and, after having committed great slaughter, 
seized the golden effigy, and returned with speed. 
The daughter of Jychund, who was to have been 
married to another rajah, upon hearing the relation, 
of Pithowra's intrepid valour, became enamoured of 
him, and refused her consent to the marriage. Jy¬ 
chund, enraged at her conduct,* expelled her from his 
haram, and confined her in a separate palace. M'^hen 
Pithowra rec/cived intelligence of this, he was almost 
distracted with love and rage, and determined to set 
her nt liberty. For this purpose he engaged Chanda, 
a musician, to go to the court of Jychund, to sing his 
celebrations; and Pithowra, with a few chosen men, 
accompanied him as his attendants. By this strata¬ 
gem, Pithowra contrived to carry on a correspondence 
with the princess, who was easily induced to make her 
escape with him.” Pithowra sucxjeeded in carrying her 
off in safety to Delhi, though not, it seems, without a 
combat which deprived him of some of his bravest 
warriors. To revenge himself for this insult, Jychund 
is stated to have invited the assistance of their com- 

* In this ceremony^ every imrt of the seiviccj down to the most 
menial, must be perfonned by rajalis. 
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mon enemy, the monnrcli of Ohuzneen (Ghizni,) Sha- 
luib-iid-deen, wlio jurordinj^ly entered with a powerful 
army the dominions of I’ithowra, while that monarch 
was firiviiif^ himself up to love and in<Joleiico, his atten¬ 
tion wholly enf:frossed with his heautiful bride. He was 
roused at lencfth by the approach of the enemy; but 
his bravest heroes had been slain in the previous uiFruy, 
and .Tychund, who had been his ally, was now in 
len^e with the foe. In the battle whidi ensued in 
the plains of Tanassar, victory deserted him, and, 
according to the Hindoo accounts, he was taken pri¬ 
soner, while the Persian historians assert that he was 
slain. Tlie same year that the Sultan returned by 
way of the northern mountains to Ghizni, his viceroy, 
Kotebeddeen (Cuttub-nl-deen), possessed himself of 
Delhi and many of its dependencies. Very shortly 
afterwards, in conjunction with the Sultan, he over¬ 
threw Jychiind (or Jya Chandra) himself, and thus 
made himself master of the richest provinces in lliii- 
<lostan.* 

The disturbed state of Khorasan left the Ghiznian 
moiiarch little leisure, after this, to renew his inroads 
into India. He was engaged in an expedition against 
Toos, when the death of liis brother, Yeas- (or Ghias-) 
ul-deen, recalled him to assume the honours of royalty. 
These, he did not long enjoy. Being shortly after in¬ 
volved in hostilities with the monarchs of Khaurizm and 
Samarcand, he was defeated, and, as the natural conse¬ 
quence, deserted by his soldiers, his own slave shutting 
against him the gates of Ghizni. He retrieved his 
aflairs, however, with the aid of Kuttnb, and returned 
from India to Ghizni, where he concluded a peace with 

• Gladwin's Aycen Akbery, vol. ii. pp, lUfr-109. In Brewster's 
Knoy., art. Indiu, a somewhat different account of these transac- 
tions is glveuj but the authority is not motioned. 
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llie Tatar sovereign of Kh anrizm. He was on his return 
from a successful inroad against the refractoiy moun¬ 
taineers of Kohjood, wlicn, at a place called Deybek 
(Delieik or llinieik), on the l>anks of the Nilab, he was 
assassinated by some Gickers, March 13, 120G; and 
his death may be said to have put an end to the empire 
of (lliizni.* ills nephew, Alahmoud, indeed, succeeded 
to some ])nrtioii of liis ancestral dominions; and subse¬ 
quently to his assassination in 1219, two other princes 
of tliivS race made a feeble effort to sustain the grandeur 
of their house; InU both the Ghourian and the Khau- 
rizinian sultaiiries, together wuth the various petty 
dynasties of Persia, fell before the all-conquering 
armies of C>henghiz Khan. 

Knttub-ul-decn (the Cothbeddin Ibek of D'Herbelot) 
coTitiinied, during the life of his master, to acknow¬ 
ledge himself his viceroy or tributary. In the mean¬ 
time, he extended his dominibns in Gujerat and 
Ajineer. On the assassination of Mahommed, he 
assumed the ensigns of royalty as monarch of Lahore 


• The preceding account of the career of Mahommed Ghoury, 
is given on the authority of Maurice and Dow, who liave followed 
Feribhta. In Major Price’s narrative, however, taken from the 
Kholawset-uI-Akbart both names and events appear with consider¬ 
able variation. There seem to have been, in fact, several 
Mahommeds of the Ghoorian dynasty. The first succeeded his 
father Allah-ud-deen, and was slain, at the expiration of little 
more tiian a year, in a conflict wltli the Turkomans. To him suc¬ 
ceeded his cousin. Sultan AbOI-Futtah Gheyauth-ud-deen Mahom¬ 
med, tlic Yeas-ui-Dein of Dow, whose Mahommed Ghoory is there 
styled Sultan Shahaub-ud>dein. This was the conqueror of 
Delhi. ** He was preparing for an expedition of three years into 
Turkestaun* when some hostile indications among the natives of 
Kohjdd, between the Indus and the Behaut, drew his attention to 
that quarter; and’ he was on his return from a successful inroad 
against those refractory mountaineers, when he was assassinated at 
a place called Deybek. by one of the Fedat^nt or zealots of 
Al^wut (AUahamout),”—P bics, 1L 455. < 
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and Ghizni. The latter kingdom, however, he even¬ 
tually abandoned to lldecius (or Eldoze),* another 
favourite slave of tlie Sultan’s, who had made himself 
master o£ the dty. 

On the death of Kuttub, occasioned by a fall from his 
horse in theyear 1210, his son, Aram Shah, mounted the 
throne of Delhi and Lahore; but in the same year, he 
was compelled to resign the sovereignty to Altumsh, 
the adopted son of Kuttub, and who had married his 
daughter. In the^hands of this more able chief, the 
empire, which had fallen to pieces on the death of 
Kuttub, was again united; the governors, who had 
availed themselves of that event to seize on different 
portions of the conquered territory, being successively 
defeated. Among these was Eldoze, who, on being 
driven out of Ghizni by the Sultan of Khaurizm, had 
endeavoured to indemnify himself by seizing on the 
city and territory of Tanassar, whence he advanced 
towards Delhi; but he was defeated and taken prisoner, 
and died in the fortress of Budayoon. Having estab¬ 
lished his authority, Altumsh found himself at liberty 
to prosecute his schemes of conquest. The principa¬ 
lities of Bahar and Bengal, which appear to have been 
already in the hands of Mohammedan governors, 
were reduced to subjection, the currency being struck 
in the name of the monarch of Delhi. The provinces 
on the Indus were next brought into subjection ; and 
this was followed by the conquest of the Sewaulik 
country. In the year 1233, Altumsh entered Malwah, 
and took the dty of Oojein, where he destroyed the 
magnificent temple of Maha Kali, carrying off the idol, 
as well as the image of King Vicramaditya its founder, 
which he ordered to be carried to Delhi, and broken at 

* The Tiigedjn-Udiss ox TRi)o*ud*dMn of D’Hsxbsiot and Orme. 
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tlio door of the f^reat mosque.* After thia, he engaged 
ill an expedition to Afoiiltan, which was in a disturbed 
state ; but, falling sick on his march, he returned to 
Delhi, and expired there, A.D. 1235, after a signally 
prosiieroua reign of twenty-five years. 

It was in the thirteenth year of the reign of this 
able monarch (according to Ferishta), that Ohenghiz 
Klian overtlirew the Khaurizmian empire; and pursu¬ 
ing his career of compiest, during the suceeeding twelve 
years, that savage destroyer of the human race changed 
the face of Asia, extending his sway from the sea of 
China to Syria, and from the Arctic circle to the 
Indus.-f- Intent upon the suhjugatipn of China, he 
suffered India to escape an invasion which, in all 
probability, would have forced it to share the same 
fate with the rest of Asia. 

Altumsh was suc^ceeded by his sun Ferose Shah, an 
eifeminate and dissipated prince, who, having made 
himself alike odious and contemptible to his subjects, 
was, at the end of less than seven months, deposed 
and imprisoned; and his masculine sister, Mallekeh 
Doran, Sultana Rizia, was then raised to the throne. 
This able woman liad been, on one occasion, appointed 
regent by Altumsh himself, during his temporary 

* See p. 138. Ferishta tells us, that this temple was formed 
upon Uie same plan as that at Somnauth; that it had been building 
for tiirec hundred years, and was surrounded with a wall one hun¬ 
dred cubits high. 

t ChenghiK Khan died in 1226. Altumsh was, therefore, during 
part of his reign, contemporary with Hulaloo Khan, who died at 
Maragha, In 1264. At the time of this irruption of the Moguls, 
Louis Vlll. of France was employed In exterminating the AlU- 
genses; (he died ^ same year as Chenghls Khan;) Henry Ill. had 
begun his reign In England { Frederick II. was Emperor of Ger* 
many: and the son of Saladln was master of Egypt. 
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absence from tbe seat of government ;* and on her 
accession, she justified the choice of the omrahs by 
assuming the imperial robes, and giving public audi¬ 
ence every day from the throne, revising and enforcing 
the laws of her father. Her reign was prosperous, 
and she appears to have conducted the administration 
of government with singular ability, till, unfortu¬ 
nately, the nobles took disgust at the promotion of an 
Abassinian slave to the head of the army. The first 
demonstrations of dLscontent were suppressed, but a 
general revolt took place shortly after; and Behram 
8hah, her brother, w'as set up by the Turkish omrahs 
in her stead. The Sultana, after maintaining for 
some time the struggle for the throne, was defeated, 
taken prisoner, and put to death, after a reign of three 
years and a half. 

Behram Shah, though nominally emperor, found 
himself a mere puppet in the hands of the chief of the 
omi'ahs and the vizier, by whom, at the end of two 
years, he was dethroned and murdered. During his 
brief reign, the Moguls advanced from Ghizni to 
Lahore, and plundered that city; and in the troubled 
reigns of his successors, they repeatedly made predatory 
incursions into the Funjaub with various success. 
Turmeshirin Khan is reported by Sheref-ed-deen, to 
have carried his arms into the Doab, and to have 
penetrated even to the confines of Delhi. 

On the fall and death of Behram Shah, Massaood, 

• When asked by the omrahs. why he appointed his daughter 
to such an offloe* In preference to so many of his sons, he replied, 
that he saw his sons gave themselves up to wine, women, gaming, 
and the worship of the wind (flattery); and th^ Rizia, though a 
woman, had a man’s head and heart, and was better than twenty 
such BOBftr’~Do>v, i. Ifll, 
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a son of Ferose Shah, was raised from a prison to a prc- 
cai'ious throne; hut his despicable character soon'^lod 
to his heinjif stripped of the robes of royalty, and his 
uncle, Mahmood, was, iii 1244, made king in his 
stead, under the title of Nassir-ul-fleen. He appears 
to have been a man of gi-eat energy, enterprise, and 
pnidcnce, as well as of considerable literary attain* 
ments. During the time of his imprisonment, he 
supported himself by writing, despising the emperor’s 
sillowan(;c; and often said, that he who could not 
work for his bread, did not deserve to eat. After he 
had ascended the throne, he continued the same frugal 
and laborious habits, supplying his private wants by 
the use of his pen. ilis table was that of a hermit, 
rather than of a king; and contrary, Ferishta remarks, 
to the custom of all princes, he liad but one wife, and 
kept no concubines. He was the “ patron of learning, 
the protector of the people, and the friend of the poor.’* 
1I(; was moreover succ(*ssful in all his wars, wd asto¬ 
nished his subjects by the moderation and ^emency 
with which he pursued his conquests. He behaved 
with the most severity to the Dickers of Mount Jood. 
Their country being reduced, the emperor avenged 
himself upon those turbulent mountaineers for their 
continued incursions, and for guiding the Moguls 
through their country into Hindostan, by carrying into 
captivity some thousands of both sexes. Towards his 
own subjects, he behaved with rare magnanimity for 
an oriental sovereign; repeatedly pardoning, upon 
submission, those who had swerved from their allegi. 
ance. Towards the close of his reign, he was honoured 
with an embassy from Hulakoo Khan, the grandson 
of Chenghi'/ Khan, and sovereign of Persia. Baleen, 
his vizier, went out to meet the ambassador, attended, 
we are told, by 50,000 foreign horse in the imperial 
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service, 2000 chain-elephants of war, and 3000 car¬ 
riages of fire-works. He drew up in order of battle, 
formed in columns of twenty deep, with the artillery 
and cavalry properly disposed. Having then exhibited 
some feats of horsemanship in mock battles, and fully 
displayed his pomp to the ambassador, he conducted 
him to the city and royal palace. There the court was 
very splendid, every thing being set out in the most 
gorgeous and magnificent manner. All the omrahs, 
officers of state, judges, priests, and great men of the 
city were present, besides five princes of Persian Irak, 
Khorasau, and Maver-ul-nahr, with their retinues, 
who had taken protection at Delhi from the arms of 
Chenghiz Khan. Many Indian princes also, subject 
to the empire, stood next to the throne.*’* This was 
the last occurrence of Importance in this reign. Shortly 
after, the emperor fell sick, and after lingering for 
some months, expired in the year 126G, much regretted 
by his adjects. 

Mahmoud left no sons, and his able vizier Baleen, 
who was related to the emperor Altumsh, ascended 
the throne, with the unanimous concurrence of the 
nobles.*!* Ferishta states, that, in the reign of Altumsli, 
forty of his Turkish slaves who were high in favour, 
entwed into a solemn mutual engagement to support 
one another, and, upon their master's death, to 
divide the empire among themselves. Baleen was one 
of this number, and, as several of his confederates had 

e Dowj i. 178> 

t Like Altumsh himself, he was hy origin a Turkof Chltta, who 
had been sold into slavery. Altumsh made him his Grand Fal¬ 
coner ; in the reigi) of Mussaood, he was made ** lord .of requests,” 
and in that of Mahmood, he was raised to the vlsareet, which high 
office he exercised towards the last in such a manner as to leave 
t|ie sovereign the mere title of royalty, 
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raised themselves to great power, his first step after 
his accession was, to rid himself of all who survived of 
these dangerous rivals, either by sword or by poison, 
including lus own brave nephew Sheer. This act of 
dreadful policy, he followed up by if vigorous reform of 
the government, expelling from his court all gamblers, 
parasites, usurers, and licentious persons; and he 
became so famous for his wise and just government and 
for his generosity, that his alliance was courted by the 
sovereigns of Persia and Tatary, and his capital was 
the refuge of the fugitive princes who had been de« 
spoiliHl of their territories by the Moguls. Upwards^of 
twenty of these unfortunate ex-sovereigns, we are told, 
repaired to the court of Delhi, from Turkestaun, Maver- 
ul-nahr, Khorasan, Irak Ajem, Aaerbijan, Fare, Room 
(Asia Minor), and Syria. They had a princely allow¬ 
ance and palaces assigned them; and upon public 
occasions, took their stations, according to their dig¬ 
nity, to the right and left of the throne ; all standing, 
except two princes of the house of Abbas, who were 
permitted to sit on either side of the musnud* In the 
i'etinue of these princes were many of the persons 
most renowned in the East for learning and genius ; so 
that the court of Delhi came to be reckoned the most 
polite and magnificent in the world. All the philoso¬ 
phers, poets, and divines, assembled every night at the 
house of Prince Sheheid, the heir apparent; while at 
that of Prince Kera, the Emperor's second son, who 
was given to pleasure and levity, were convened a 
number of musicians, dancers, bufibons, and story, 
tellers. The Emperor himself, having a great passion 
for magnificence, set his omrahs the example of great 
pomp and display in his palaces and equipages. His 
state elephants were caparisoned in purple and gold. 
His horse-guards, consisting of a thousand noble 
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Tatars in splendid armour, were mdnnted upon tlie 
finest Persian steeds, with bridles of silver and saddles 
richly embroidered. Five hundred attendants in rich 
livery with drawn swords, ran before to proclaim the 
monarch's approach, and to clear the way. That his 
army mij^ht be kept in constant exercise, he led them 
out twice every week to hunt for forty or fifty miles 
round the city, and he established laws for the preser> 
vation of the game. The festivals of Norooz and Ide, 
as also the anniversary of his own birth, were held 
with wonderful ]>omp and splendour, lie was, never, 
thcless, a great enemy to debauchery and licentious¬ 
ness, and prohibited the drinking of wine under the 
severest penalties. 

Unlike most of his predecessors, this monarch was 
less solicitous to extend his dominions, than to 
strengthen his empire. When edvised by his council 
to undertake an expedition to reduce the kingdoms of 
Gujerat and Malwah, which had been annexed to the 
empire by Kuttub-ul-dcen, but had subsequently 
shaken off the yoke, Baleen would by no means con. 
sent; giving^ as his reason, that the Moguls were 
become so powerful in the north, that ho thought it 
much wiser to secure his possessions agahist those 
invaders, than to weaken himself, and to leave his 
country unguarded, by engaging in foreign wars. The 
military transactions of this reign, therefore, were con* 
fined to measures of police and defence, and the sup¬ 
pression of rebellion. On some occasions, the inha- 
bitants of the disturbed districts were punished by 
extermination. A certain tribe of banditti called 
Mewats^ who had possessed themselves of an e^ynsive 
wilderness, about eighty miles S. E. of the^pital, 
towar^ll Aiie hills, had, during the preceding reigns, 
carried their predatory incursions to the very gates of 
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Delhi. In an expedition sent apfainst these marauders 
Baleen, above 100,000 are stated to liave been put 
to the sword ; and the woods bein^ cleared away for a 
circuit of a hundred miles, a line of forts was ei’ccted 
along the foot of the mountains, to protect the settlers 
on tiie cleared hinds. An insurrection in Budayoon 
and Kuttore, suppressed by the monarch in person, 
was punished with an indiscriminate massacre of seve¬ 
ral thousands of the unfortunate inhabitants. The 
army wei-e engaged for two years in reducing to obe- 
dieiK'e the wild inhabitants of the Jood mountains. 
About the year 12112, a more formidable rebellion 
broke out. Toghrul, who had been entnisted with 
the government of Bcmgal, was emboldened, by a report 
of the einpcror^s death, to assume the red umbrella 
and the other insignia of independent royalty; and 
when he found that Baleen was still living, he refused 
to obey his mandate and return to his allegiance. 
Two imperial armies sent against him, were succes¬ 
sively defeated; and Baleen found himself at length 
compelled to take the field in person. Crossing the 
Ganges, without waiting for the dry season, he pro¬ 
ceeded to Bengal by forced marches, while Toghrul, 
having tidings of his approach, retired with all his 
treasure into Orissa, where he had been pushing his 
conquests.* lie was fallen in with, however, by an 

r * lie is stated to have led an army against some Indian princes 
in the neighbourhood of Jagenagur, a town near Cuttak, and, 
liaving defeated tliem, to have carried off some hundreds of ele¬ 
phants and much wealth, out of which he made no acknowledge- 
nicnt to the emperor. Jagepoor or Jcliaapooi is probably the town 
referTefj|||. This princi)iality was first invaded by the Moham- 
medanllP 1243, when Toghan Khan, governor of Bengal, was not 
only defeated by the native rajah, but was pursued to Gour, his 
metropolis. The Mohammedws were defeated a second time by 
the RiOabof Jagepooz in im—H amiz^tok’s Gaz^twr, 
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advanced detachment of the imperial forces, who tvere 
scouring the country in search of the fugitives ; and 
was surprised in his tent by one of Baleen’s officers, 
who, at the head of only forty men, succeeded in pene¬ 
trating, undiscovered, to the centre of tlie enemy’s 
encampment. The greatest confusion and a general 
panic ensued; and Toghrul was shot with an arrow 
in crossing a river. His whole family and principal 
adherents were put to death, and Baleen was withlield 
from impaling all the prisoners taken in this expedi¬ 
tion, on his return to Delhi, only by the united inter¬ 
cessions of the mufties, kadies, and learned men, who 
approached the throne in a body. Baleen was absent 
on this expedition three years. He left his son, Kera, 
viceroy of Bengal, bestowing upon him all tlie ensigns 
of royalty; and on the death of his eldest son, the 
accomplished Mahommed, he sent for him to Delhi, 
appointing him his successor. Kera, however, appears 
to have preferred the peaceful possession of his king¬ 
dom to the reversion of a precarious empire; and he 
declined to remain at his father’s court, much to the 
displeasure and grief of the now aged monarch, who 
expired not long after, in the year 1288, after a reigu 
of twenty-two years. 

The grandson of Baleen, Moaz-ul-deen Kai-Kohad, 
was now raised to the throne; a weak and dissolute, 
jp^lnce, who suffered himself to be entirely ruled by 
an artful vizier. His father, the King of Bengal, 
made an effort to reriaim him by his advice, and by 
cautioning him ag:.i.ist the arts of his minister; but 
he too hiice rasolvdu to attempt to retrace his steps. 
Bei^ adzed ^. a a paralytic stroke, he was dl|||P*oned, 
and afterw Ards murdered, having reigned little more 
than three years. His infant son, after being made a 
|>agcant king for a short time, shared his father’s fate $ 
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and the throne was usurped bj Ferose, an Afghaun 
of the Chilligi orKhiilji tribe, under the title of Jellal- 
ul-deen. 

This monarch was seventy years of age when he 
mounted the mitsnud. From his Ibve of plainness, he 
changed the royal umbrella from red to white. Hav¬ 
ing no great confidence in the loyalty of the citizens 
of Delhi, he fixed his residence at Kilogurry, which 
he strengthened with works and adorned with gardens; 
and the omrahs, following the emperor’s example, 
built palaces around, so that Kilogurry became known 
as the new city. The wisdom, justice, and lenity of 
Ferose, gradually procured him the estimation of all 
his subjects, except the omrahs of his tribe, to whom 
his conduct, in pardoning some rebel diiefs, gave great 
umbrage. I am now an old man,** said the emperor, 
on being urged to take vengeance on the traitors, and 
wish to go down to the grave without shedding blood.** 
As the consequence, however, of his humane, but 
feeble policy, insurrections were multiplied, gangs of 
robbers infested all the roads, and every spedes of 
crime became common; public security was at an end, 
and the provincial governors withheld their revenues 
from the imperial treasury. Although a UBurpac,^he 
was worthy, however, of a better fate. In the eighth 
year of his reign, Allah, his nephew and son-in-law, 
* on his return from a predatory inroad into the Deccan, 
basely conspired against his aged benefactor and sove¬ 
reign, and having murdered him, mounted the throne, 
A.D. 1295. 

The leign of this able but ezecrdl>le monarch, which 
lasted ^enty years, forms a brilliant period in the 
annals m the Delhi monardiy, as he was the first who 
extended tlie Mohammedan conquests into the king¬ 
doms of the Deccan. In his first expedition, (the one 
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alK>ve referred to, undertaken about tlie year 1202, 
with the consent of the aged emperor,) he took I»y 
surprise tlie city of Deoghur* (in AuruiigabaU), the 
capital of Kam-deo Kajah, and led back his troops 
laden with incalculable wealth, through hostile terri¬ 
tories, to Delhi, where he consummated his daring 
exploit by the murder of the emperor and the usur¬ 
pation of the throne. The account given of this 
extraordinary inroad wears the character of romance. 
Allah, we are told hy a native writer, left Gurrah, 
the seat of his goveriiineiit, with (iOOO chosen horse, 
on pretence of a hunting excursion; and taking a route 
through the territories of several petty rajahs, he 
evaded all hostilities hy giving out, that he hud left 
the emperor’s court in disgust, and was proceeding 
to offer his services to the Kajah of Telingana, at that 
time the most powerful moi.iu'ch in the Deccan. 
After two months’ march, he arrived, without meet¬ 
ing with any serious oj)position, at Klichpoor; whence, 
changing all at once his course, ho decamped hy night, 
and in two days surprised Kam-deo in his capital, 
which, after a short contest, he entered, the rajah 
retiring into the citadel. Allah immediately invested 
the place, giving out that his forces formed only the 
vanguard of the emperor’s army, who were in full 
march to the place. Tin's struck universal terror into 
the rajahs of the surrounding country, who thought 
only of securing their own possessions, and Allah was 
left at liberty to prosecute the work of pillage. Hav¬ 
ing at length come to advantageous terms with tlie 
rajah, who I'emained shut up in the citadel, he was 
preparing to evacuate the city with his treasu|p, when 
the son of Ham-deo advanced to the relief of the place, 


* Afterwuds named Dowletabad i the andeut Togara.. 
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at the head of a numorous army. The yoiiiij? prince 
disdained to observe the treaty impohed upon his 
father, and demanded of the invader the restitution of 
all the ])] under as the price of his safety. A battle 
ensued, and the troops of Allah be^an to g'ive way 
before superior numbers, wlien, by one of thtisc cri¬ 
tical occairrences wbicli have so often decided the issue 
of coiiilicts and the fate of empires in the East, the 
tide of fortune was turned. Allah had left a detach- 
ment of 1000 horse to maintain the investment of the 
citadel; hut, learning by his scouts, the situation of 
aftairs, the commander galloped to the field of battle; 
and the dust they raised concealing the smallness of 
the reinforcement, the alarm was given, that the 
Tatar army had arrived. A panic flight took place ; 
and Allah returned to the city as a conqueror, where 
a scene of carnage ensued, as the punishment of the 
alleged breach of treaty. Allali at length consented 
to evacuate the country, on receiving COO maunda of 
pure gold, seven mawids of pearl, two of diamonds 
and other precious stones, one thousand maunda of 
silver, four thousand pieces of silk, and other precious 
commodities, surpassing in value all belief. In his 
retreat, he opened his way through Berar, Gundwana, 
Khandeish, and Malwah, though watched by hostile 
armies, and occasionally exposed to their desultory 
and irresolute attacks. History presents hut few 
exploits that can be compared with this, as to either 
the boldness of the enterprise or the good fortune 
with which it was crowned.* 

Soon after Allah's usurpation of the throne, Sntel- 
ligeiice was brought him, that the sovereign of Trent- 
oxiana had sent an army of a hundred thousand Mo- 
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to takr possession of tlio Punjauh and Monltaii, 
and tliat tlioy -n’ere carrying all belorc them witli fire 
and sword. He immediately despatched liis brother, 
£Iich, with a great force to expel them. The two 
armies met in the district of I^ahore, and the Alognls 
were defeated with the loss of upwards of 12.000 men. 
In the following year, they again entered India in 
still greater numbers, and driving all before them, 
advanced to the plains of Delhi. Allah now took the 
field in person, .at the head of 300,000 liorso, 2700 
elephants, and infantry without number. “ I'rom 
the time that first the speius of Islam were exalted in 
llindostan, two such mighty armies,” says Fcrislita, 

had not joined in fight.” The victory on the part 
of the imperial army wfis most complete; for which 
Allah was chiefiy indebted to ^he general wlio com¬ 
manded his right, and who, pursuing the enemy too 
far in advance of the main body, was surrouiidod and 
slain. He is said to have continued the slaughter 
thirty miles. 

In the year 1300, Allah's generals reduced the 
kingdom of Gujerat, laying waste the country, and 
taking Neherwala, the capital. The rajah, abandoning 
it at their approach, took refuge in the dominions of 
the monarch of Deoghur; but his wives and family, 
his elephants and treasure, fell into the hands of the 
enemy. The vizier, with part of the army, then 
marched to Cambaat (Cambay), which, being “ full 
of merchants, yielded a prodigious treasure to these 
sons of cruelty and rapine.’* 

About two years after this, Allah besieged, and at 
length took, the fortified city of Rantampore, in 
Ajmeer,* putting to the sword Ameer Deo, the rajah, 

* Thi) foil, Feriahta says, is esteemed Urn sttw&gcst in 2Iln(loft< 
tan. The siege occupied a year. 
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his family, and the garrison. In 1303, after a siege 
of six months, he took the strong fort of Chitorc, the 
government of which he conferred upon his son,Khyzer, 
witli regal* dignities, as the capital of his territory.* 
i\bout the same time, he sent an army hy the way of 
Tlengal, to reduce the fort of Arinkil (or Warangol, 
in Hyderabad), in the possession (if not the ca])ital) 
of the Itajah of Telingana or Andhray; but this ex¬ 
pedition was unsuccessful, and tlie invaders were 
eventually obliged to retreat in distress. 'M'''hile the 
army were thus engaged, the Moguls again advanced 
to Delhi, and remained encami)ed for two months iu 
face of the very Inferior fon^c which was left to guard 
the capital; Avhen suddenly, from some unknown 
cause, (ascribed hy some authors to supernatural 
intervention,) they made a precipitate retreat to their 
own country. The following year, they renewed 
their inroad, but wei’e defeated in the Puujauh, with 
the loss of 7000 men ; and their chiefs, being sent in 
chains to Delhi, Avere thrown under the feet of an 
elejdiant. To avenge their death, in 1305, the mo¬ 
narch of Maver-ul-nahr sent a powerful army, 
Avhich, after ravaging Aloultan, penetrated to Sewau- 
lik; hut they were at length met with hy Allah’s viceroy, 
and defeated wdth great slaughter, those who escaped 
the sword perishing in the desert, or being led captive 
to Delhi, to undergo a more painful death. These 
repeated losses did not, however, discourage the 
Moguls, who, shortly after, again invaded Hindostan 
ill great force, and were again defeated by Tughlik, 
viceroy of Punjaub; and some thousands of prisoners 
were sent to Delhi, to he trodden to death by elephants. 
After this, Hirdostan enjoyed a respite from their 

• This was the first time Chitorc liad been taken poBSCssion of 
by the Moslems. It is one of the stiongest Hajpoot strongholds. ^ 
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incursions for many years; and Tughlik retaliated by 
annual inroads into the provinces of Caubul, Ghisjni, 
and Candaiiar, laying them under heavy contributions. 

In the beginning of 1806, Ram-deo, Rajah of Deo- 
ghur, having neglected to remit the tribute agreed 
upon, Allah despatched a powerful army under his 
favourite general, Kafoor, to enforce his observance 
of the treaty. Ram-deo, being in no condition to 
oppose this great army, pmdently left his son, Sinjol- 
deo in the fort, while he advanced with ridi presents 
to propitiate the invader and to obtain a peace. An 
amicable treaty being concluded, the Indian monarch 
accompanied Cafoor to Delhi, to pay his allegiance 
to the emperor, by whom he was received with 
the highest marks of favour and distinction. Resides 
being conhrmed in his own dominions, he was invested 
with tlie government of other districts, for wdiich he 
did homage, and had conferred upon him the title of 
R(ij~rajan^ prince of princes. A lak of rupees, more¬ 
over, w'as given to him, “ to hear his expenses home 
on act of liumiliating generosity. 

In the year 1309, Cafoor was again despatched into 
the Deccan for the purpose of subjugating the king- 
dom of Telingana. He took the route of Deoghur, 
where Ram-deo entertained the general with great 
hospitality.* On his approaching the frontier, Lid- 
der-deo. Prince of Arinkil, shut himself up in his 
fortress, not having had time to make adequate pre¬ 
parations to oppose him in the field ; and the other 
rajahs, his allies, .also took possession of the strong¬ 
holds round the country. After a siege of some 

* In his way to the Deoghur country, he Is said to have reduced 
BaRlana, in the Mahratta territory; but it was a conquest the 
Idohanune^tans were unable to retain, and It has always remained 
in possewkm of Mahratta chiefs. 
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months, Arinkil 'was taken hy assault, except tho 
citadel; and the raj.'ih was glad to purchase peace with 
the sacrifice of 300 elephants, 7000 liorses, and money 
and jewels to a large amount,, agreeing at the same 
time to pay an annual tribute. In the following year, 
Cafoor returned to prosecute his conquests, having 
orders to subdue TIhoor, Summund, and Maher.* 
After three months* march from Didhi, he arrived in 
the territories which they were commanded to reduce, 
aiifl began to lay waste the country. Ifere, the Mos¬ 
lems were encountered hy Bellahdeo, sovereign of the 
Carnatic, whom they defeated and took prisoner. In 
tht* temples of his kingdcmi, they found a prodigious 
spoil in idols of gold, adorned with precious stones, 
and other rich effects. In the capital, the conqueror 
huilt a small mosque, in which he ordered divino 
'worship to he ]>erformed according to the Moham¬ 
medan faith, and the khulha to be pronounced in the 
emperor’s name.-j- W earied at length with the work of 
plunder and desolation, Cafoor turned the points of his 
sj)ears towards Delhi, where he presented to his master, 
312 elephants, 20,000 horses, 00,000 maunds of gold, 
several chests of jewels and pearls, and other precious 
things, of value inestimable. It is said that, during 
this expedition, the soldiers threw away the silver as 
too cumbersome, such was the abundance of gold. 
According to the reports of these adventurers, it is 
added, no person wore, in those countries, bracelets, 
chains, or rings of any other metal; all the plate in 

• The situation of tticse countries is doubtful. Dhoor is, per¬ 
haps, Doorydroog in Mysore. By Maber, Major Rcnnell under¬ 
stands the southern i)art of the Peninsula. It seems to comprehend 
the Coromandel coast.—See p. 4, note. 

+ This mosque, Ferishta says, remained entire in his day, the 
infidels having respected it as a liouse consecrated to the Deity} 
but he docs not teU us where it stood. 

2r 3 
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the houses of the great, as well as in the temples, was 
of beaten gold; nor was silver money at all current.* 
Allah, upon seeing this treasure, was so delighted, that 
he opened the doors of his bounty to all,’* and dis¬ 
tributed largely of his wealth to the omrahs of his 
court, his servants, arid the le^wned men, according 
to tlieir rank and quality. 

Soon after this accession of wealth, the monarch, 
elevated by his good fortune, gave himself over to 
pride, and made himself odious by his tyranny. (Some 
of the Mogul converts in his army having incurred 
his displeasure, he ordered them all to be discharged, 
and they remained in great numbers about the cajdtal 
ill a state of wretched poverty. Driven at length to 
desperation, some of tliem entered into a conspiracy 
to murder the king; wliicli being disc^overed, Allah 
ordered the whole body, without distinction <Sr excep¬ 
tion, to be put to the sword; so that hfteeix^iliousand 
of these unhappy men lay slaughtered, m one day in 
the streets of Delhi, and all their wives and children 
were enslaved.-!- 

• This treasure,*' remarks Mr. Dow, “may exceed all belief in 
the eyes of Euroiieans; but, if we consider the Hindoos as a mer¬ 
cantile people, and not disturlied, tierhaps, by wars for thousands 
of years, our wonder will cease, and the credit of our author remain 
entire. The gold alone amoimts to about one hundred millions of 
our money.” 

t In the reign of Ferose II. (A.D. 1202), ** Allaghu, grandson to 
the great Zlngis, joined Ferose with liOUO men. They all became 
Mussulmans, and their chief was honoured with one of Ferose’s 
daughters in iparrioge.- • ■ .To these Moguls was allotted a certain 
district near the city, where they raised a considerable town, known 
by jhe name of Mogulpoora."—Do w, vol. ii. p. 214. “ The reader 
wilf hot forget,” remarks Major llcnnell, “ the similar conduct of 
the Homan Emperor Valens, with respect to the Ooths, who were 
permitted to cross the Danube, and settle in Thrace; and the simi¬ 
larity is more striking, in that the Hlndoostan empire was after¬ 
wards conquered by the assSstauce ;of the deKoidaats of thosq 
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Up to this time, notwithstanding the atrocities 
which marked the beginning of his career, Allah had 
conducted himself with sagacity and moderation. 
There seem, indeed, to have J^eeii three distinct 
stages of character in the history of this extraordinary 
man; and it is almost difficult to reenneilo the oppo¬ 
site qualities and actions which are attributed to 
him, as belonging to the same individual. Pnor to 
his elevation, he .ajipeai’S only as a reckless adventurer, 
a bold, unprincipled, and fortunate marauder, a base 
and ungrateful traitor. To reconcile the people of 
Delhi to his usurpation, he is said to have given 
splendid festivals, and to have encx)urnged every 
species of riot and debauchery. He then proceeded to 
extirpate the descendants of his predecessor. His 
character at this period seemed compounded of cruelty, 
unnatural licentiousness, and the most insane ambi¬ 
tion. Although so illiterate that he did not possess 
the common knowledge of reading and writing, one' 
of his projects over his cups was, to fonn a new system 
of religion, that, like Mohammed, he might be held 
in veneration by posterity. Another was, to commit 
India to the government of a viceroy, and, like the 
Great Secunder (Alexander), to undertake the con¬ 
quest of the world. Full of this idea, he assumed the 
title of Secunder Sani (Alexander the Second), which 
was struck upon the currency of the empire. These 
wild projects, he is represented as laying for ever 
aside, in consequence of the sage and faithful advice 
of the chief magistrate of Delhi, who resolved to risk 

MokuIs.*’—Mbhotr 11. It would seem that their increaslng'numben 
at length excited the jealous apprehension of Allah; but the mas- 
sacre appears to have been confined to the Mogul soldiery. The ex¬ 
termination of the Mainlouks at Cairo by Mohammed AU| affords 
the nearest paiallel to this atrocious stroke of policy* , 
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liis life in’ the attempt to reclaim tlie monarch to a 
sense of his duty. Contrary to the old counsellor’s 
expectation, the emperor took his advice in good part, 
and muniiiccntly rewarded him for his fidelity. 

Not long after this, while on a hunting expedi¬ 
tion, Allah was reposing with a few attendants, when 
Akit, his brother-in-law, formed the sudden resolu¬ 
tion to cut him off, as the erai)eror had cut off his 
predecessor, and to stej) into the throne. He had no 
difficulty in obtaining the assistance of a few adhe¬ 
rents ; and Allah, being suddenly saluted with a 
shower of arrows, was left for dead. Akit was about 
to cut off his head, when one of the attendants assured 
him, that it was quite unnecessary, as his master had 
breathed his last. The army was thrown into great 
confusion by the intelligence; but Akit assumed with¬ 
out opposition the ensigns of royalty, and liis name 
was proclaimed accordingly in the Khutba. In tlie 
mean time, Allah recovered his senses, and liaving liis 
wounds hound up, with difficulty mounted his horse. 
Following the wise counsel of one of his officers, he 
spread the white umbrella, which Akit had neglected 
to secure, and appeared on an eminence in sight of the 
whole army. Immediately, the court of the usurper 
was abandoned. Distracted witli fear, Akit took to 
flight; but a party of horse soon brought back his 
head to the emperor. 

When Allah had recovered of his wounds, he con¬ 
tinued his march to Rantampore, and commenced the 
siege of that place. Availing themselves of his ab¬ 
sence, the governors of Budayoon and Oude, both 
nephews to the emperor, revolted; hut they were suc¬ 
cessively defeated, and sent prisoners to the royal 
camp, where they were put to death by lorture. A 
third conspiracy was formei^ in the capital, and a re- 
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lation of the Emperor Altumsh was set upon the 
throne. This was also suppressed, and all who had 
taken part in the revolt, or whose wealth made it con¬ 
venient to involve them in the gnilt of abetting it, 
were put to death. 

These repeated conspiracies and insurrections, how¬ 
ever, seem to have had a salutary effect upon the con¬ 
duct of Allali, who, in a council of his omrahs, 
demanded their advice as to the best means of 
preventing a recurrence of these disorders. After 
listening to their representations, ho resolved upon 
the adoption of a new line of policy; and we now seem 
to be introduced to a new character. He first 
applied himself,” says the Translator of Ferishta, “ to 
a strict inquiry into the administration of justice; to 
redress grievances, and to examine narrowly into tho 
private as well as ]>ublic characters of all men of rank 
in the empire. Ho laid himself out to procure intel¬ 
ligence of the most secret discourses of families of 
note in the city, as well as of every transaction of 
moment in the most distant provinces. He executed 
justice with such rigour and severity, that robbery and 
theft, formerly so common,%ere not heard of in the 
land. The traveller slept secure upon the public high¬ 
way, and the merchant carried his commodities in 
safety from the Sea of Bengal to the mountains of 
Caubul, and from Telingana to Cashmeer. He pub¬ 
lished an edict against the use of wine and strong 
liquors upon pain of death. He himself set the ex¬ 
ample to his subjects, and emptied his cellars into the 
street. In this, he was followed by all ranks of peo¬ 
ple, so that, for some days, the common sewers flowed 
with wine....Other inonarchs left all but state affairs 
to the common course of justice: Allah descended to 
all the inferior departments of government. It was 
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with him a common sayinp^, that religion had no con¬ 
nexion witli civil government, but was only the busi¬ 
ness or solace of private life, and that the will of a 
wise prince was better th:in the variiible opinions of 
bodies of men. He was so sensible of the disadvan¬ 
tages which he laboured under hy his ignorance of 
letters, that he applied himself privately to study; and 
notwithstanding the difficulty of acquiring the know¬ 
ledge of the Persljin manner of writing, he soon read 
all addresses, and made himself acquainted with the 
best authors in the language. After he had proceeded 
so far as to be able to hold part in learned discourses, 
he encouraged literary subjects, and shewed particular 
favour to all the eminent men of the age. 

“ The empire never flourished so much as in this 
reign. Order and justice travelled to the most distant 
provinces, and magnificence raised her head in the 
land. Palaces, mosques, universities, baths, forts, 
and all kinds of public and private buildings, seemed 
to rise as if by power of enchantment; neither did 
there, in any age, appear such a concourse of learned 
men from all parts. Forty-five skilled in the sciences, 
were professors in the urilversities.'* Such, in fact, 
was Allah’s fortunate perseverance in all that he 
undertook, that the superstition of the times ascribed 
his success to supernatural power.”* 

Some of his fiscal regulations and sumptuary laws 
were as remote from enUghtened policy as from justice. 
Under the rigid system of police which he established 
in the capital, the common intercourse of society was 
subjected to rude and irksome restraints. Wealth was 
treated as A crime; fines and confiscations were levied 
alike upon Mussulmans and Hindoos, at the imperial 


* Dow, vol, I, pp, 243, 246, 261, 25tt. 
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pleasure; the prices of commodities were fixed by 
arbitrary regulations; and law resolved itself into 
tlie emperor’s will. Yet, making due allowance for 
the difficult circumstances in which Allah was placed, 
the (^rkness of the times, the Mofiammedan. notions 
of government, and the necessities of despotism, these 
tyrannical and impolitic measures do nut materially 
detract from the character of Allali-ul«deeii as an able 
ruler, and as one who, in some points of view, ap¬ 
proached to mental greatness. 

Ill the latter part of his reign, however, he is 
represented as fatuitously adopting every measure that 
tended to subvert the great fabric that he had raised, 
lie resigned the reins of government entirely into the 
hands of Cafoor, whom he blindly supported in his 
most impolitic and tyrannical actions. This gave great 
disgust to the omrabs, and excited tlie jealousy of 
Prin(>e Khyzer, the heir apparent. Allah’s health also 
began to fail, owing to the effects of intemperance; and 
he became a prey to those gloomy and unnatural sus¬ 
picions which haunt the last days of despots. Cafoor, 
in 1312, had proceeded for the fourth time to the 
Deccan, to receive the tribute of the sovereign of 
Telingana, and to punish the new rajah of Deoghur, 
who ba d shewn a disposition to assert bis indepen¬ 
dence. Cafoor put him to death, and overran all the 
neighbouring territories; but he was recalled to coun¬ 
teract the intrigues which Allah suspected to be carry¬ 
ing on against him. At his instigation, Prince 
Khyzer,his brother, and their mother, were imprisoned, 
and Alip Khan, governor of Gujerat, was put to 
death. The consequence seems to have been, that that 
province revolted; the governor of Chitore in Ajmeer, 
at the same time, assumed independence ; and Hirpal. 
deo, the son-in-law of Ram-dco, stirred up the Deccan 
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to armfl, and took a number of the imperial garrisons. 
Rage and grief at these Tnisfortunes, hastened the pro¬ 
gress of disease in the enfeebled constitution of Allah, 
and in the year 1316, he expired, “ not without suspi¬ 
cion of being poisoned by the villain whom hg had 
raised from the dust to power.** * 

On the death of Allah-ul-deen, Omar, his youngest 
son, then in his seventh year, was placed upon the 
throne, (with the title of Shahab-iil-dcen,) Cafoor 
declaring himself regent. Ills first step was to deprive 
of their sight, the legitimate heir and his brother ; and 
he gave orders for the assassination of Prince Mubai-ik, 
another son of the late emperor. The commission was 
frustrated by a timely bribe to tho assassins, and 
Cafoor became himself the victim of conspiracy, thirty- 
five days after tho death of his master. The name and 
reign of Mubarlk (Knttub-ul-deeu Muharik Shah), 
who now mounted the throne, are too infamous, 
Ferishta says, to deserve a record.-f* His character 
was stained by every vice that can debase human na¬ 
ture, and he met, at length, his deserts, being assassi¬ 
nated by the detestable minion who had gained an 

' * Of Ferishta’s 'veracity and fairness as an historisn* there is 
reason to think very highly: but his account of this monarch 
seems combined of opposite representations, such as might be ex¬ 
pected ftom his panegyrists and his enemies, neither, perhaira, 
being strictly |ust. ** It is to be regretted,** remarks Major Ren- 
nell, ** that Col. Dow did not give a literal translation of Ferishta 
as a text, and' add his oifrn matter, or explanations, in the form of 
potas. We dWMtld then have been able to distinguish the one from 
the other.” (Memoir. Hi. mte.) Maurice has, in this part of his 
work» servilely transcribed from Dow; and Major Price falls us; so 
that we^ve no better authority to guide us than the translation 
Of Femta. 

, t To gain popularity at his accession, Mubarik ordered all the 
p^hs to be opened, by which means seventeen thousand were 
blessod with the light of day} and all the exiles were, by prodama^ 
tkm, recalled*” 
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iinlroimded ascendancy over liim, after a reifjn of less 
than five years. The traitor (whose original name, 
ilassan, liud been exchanged for that of Khassah or 
Khusrou Khan) then mounted th% throne^, tinder the 
title of Nassir.ud-decii, and extirpated all the sur¬ 
viving family of Allah. Upon this, Ghazi-ul-Mullik, 
governor of Lahore, revoltcfl, and having put to death 
the usurper, was raised to the throne by the unanimous 
voice of the omrahs, with the title of Ohias-ud-deen 
Toglilik Shah. He is characterised as a great and 
virtuous prince; but his reign ivas cut short, in the 
fifth year, by the falling in of the roof of a temporary 
palace prepared for him by his son, who is supposed to 
liave taken this means of making way for his own 
elevation, without incurring the odium of parricide. 

Sultan Mahommed 111. reigned twenty-seven years; 
during which time, says Dow, ho seems to have 
laboured, with no contemptible abilities, to make him¬ 
self detested by God, and feared and abhorred by all 
men.** The Patan empire (as that of Delhi under 
these Alohammedan dynasties is called *) declined 
greatly under his impolitic government. The southern 
and eastern provinces, after undergoing repeated 
transitions from subjugation to temporary independ¬ 
ence, were once more lost, and the territories of the 
Delhi sovereign were reduced to the same limits that 
bounded them previously to the conquests of Allali-ud- 
deen.*)* The early part of his reign promised better 

* Patau is the name given in India to the Afghauns. It is, pro¬ 
bably, a corruption of the national name, Pooshtoon, pronounced 
by the Derdoorauneea Pooktaun. The name of Afgliaun is known 
to the natives, only through the medium of the Persian language. 
Elphinstoxb, i. 242. 

t In the first year of Mubarik’s reign, Gujerat was again reduced 
by his general Moultani; anti the D^ccaa was subsequently ze« 
Paht II. 0 
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thingB. His generals not only put down revolt in the 
conquered provinces, but carried the JUoliarnmedan 
arms still further south, extending tlie Ji)iuperor*s 
dominion across tlie Deccan, from sea to sea. But 
during the convulsions that soon shook the em])ire, all 
those countries threw off the yoke. The causes of the 
disturbances were cliieily these: the heavy imposts, 
which were tripled, during this reign, in some pro¬ 
vinces ; the imposing of copper money for silver, by 
public decree ;* the raising of 370,000 horse for the 
conquest of Rhorasan and Maver-ul-nahr; the semling 
an army of 100,000 horse to subdue the mountainous 
country between India and China, almost the whole of 
which fell a sacrifice to the sword, disease, and famine; 
and the cruel massacre of numbers of Aioliammedans, as 
well as Hindoos, on different occasions, in various 
parts of the empire. 

The most remarkable circumstance in this miserahle 
reign, was the temporary abandonment of Delhi. 

conquered. Ulrpal-deo, being taken prisoner, was flayed alivci 
and his head was fixed above the gate of his capital. The emi>eror 
ordered his garrisons to be re-established as far as the sea, and built 
a mosque in Deoghur, which remained In the time of Ferishta. 
In the disordered state of the government which preceded the ele> 
vation of Toghllk Shah* the rajahs nf Deoghur and Warangol 
again revolted, but were reduced to obedience by an army sent 
against them by that emperor, under his son Jonah, afterwards 
Maliommed HI. 

* ** ‘Die King, unfortunately ibr his people, adopted his ideas 
iipcm currency from a C;hinesc custom of using paper, u[K)n the 
Emperor’s Credit, with the royal seal appended, for ready money. 
Mahommed, instead of paper, struck a copiier coin, whii^, being 
Issued at an Imaginary value, he made current by a decree through¬ 
out Hindostan.** Public credit was at an end, and the Emperor 
found himself compelled, by the general murmurs and confusion, ' 
to call it ill. A similar attempt to imi>ose a iiaper currency cost 
Key Khatou, sovereign of Persia, his throne and his llfe.-Sec 
Mod, Trav. IVrsta, 1.157. 
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Mahommed had 'taken the field in 133B, to chastise the 
insurgents in the Deccan; and on arriving at Deog* 
hur, he was so much pleased with the situation and 
strength of the place, that he determined to make it 
his capital. The majority of his nobles, we are told, 
recommended Oojein as the preferable place. The 
Emperor, however, bent on his project, gave orders 
that the population of Delhi should immediately 
transfer themselves, with all their effects and cattle, 
to Dcogliiu', which nov^ received the name of Dowlat* 
abad, the fortunate city. Those who had not mo¬ 
ney to defray the charges of migration from their 
old habitations, a distance of 7^0 miles, were to be 
maintained, during the journ(?y, at the public expense. 
This arbitrary measure greatly affected the prosperity 
of the empire; but the Emperor’s mandate was 
strictly complied with, and the ancient capital was left 
desolate. Two years after, a rebellion in Moultan 
called the Emperor to march into the neighbourhood 
of Delhi; when, at sight of their native plains, all 
the troops who had been forced to emigrate to Dowlat- 
abad, began to desert the army, and to disperse in the 
woods. To prevent the consequences of this desertion, 
Mahommed took up his residence at Delhi for two 
years. He then removed a second time, carrying off 
all the city in his train, to the Deccan, leaving his 
noble metropolis a habitation for owls and the wild 
beasts of the desert. The colony of Dowlatabad, with* 
out houses, without employment, were soon reduced 
to the utmost distress; and the Emperor was finally 
compelled to abandon his absurd scheme, giving per* 
mission to all who chose, to follow him to Delhi. 
Many thousands returned ; some perished for want of 
food in the way, and those who reached the city, were 
doomed to experience a dreadful visitation of famine, 

0 2 
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occasioned by unusual drougbt; which, at Icngili, 
compelled tlio starving population, with the court, to 
abandon Delhi a third time fur the fertile banks of the 
Ganges. 

In the mean time, a report had been spread in the 
southern provinces, that the IMohammedans, who 
were now very numerous in that part of tlio empire, 
had formed a design to extirpate all the Hindoos. A 
general rising of the native population, under the 
confederate rajahs of Tclingana and the Carnatic, was 
the consequence of this impression; and, in a few 
months, Dowlatabad was the only possession in the 
Deccan, that remained to the soveroign of Delhi.* 
Other disasters ensued, and the diagrined monarch 
began too late to repent of his tyranny, when, in the 
year 1351, he was carried oif by a fever, in his way to 
Tatta on the Indus. Ferose III.; nephew to the Em¬ 
peror 6hias-ud-deeii (Toghlik), was then raised by 
the omrahs to the throne. 

The long reign of this pacific yet public-spirited 
monarch restored to some degree of prosperity the 
exhausted and distracted country. Although no great 
warrior, he had many qualities that fitted him to rule 
his people in peace; and he left numerous memorials 
of his wise munificence. lie is said to have built forty 
mosques, tliirty schoeds, twenty caravanserais, five 
hospitals, a himdred palaces, ten baths, a hundred 
tombs, and a hundred bridges; also, to liave con- 
Atructed fifty great sluices or canals, one hundred and 

* It was at this period, acconllng to Ferishta, that BcUol-deo, 
prince of the Carnatic, with a view to the expulsion of the Moham¬ 
medans, fixed his capital in a pass among the mountains, on the 
fieontler of his doinlnl^; giving the city the name of llb^u-nagur, 
inhoiyoar of his son. . A difiierent account of the <Mrigin of B^en« 
itaguTf and of tlu; tneaning of the nme, is given by other wiitexs, 
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fifty wdls, and pleasure-gardens without number. He 
built the city of Fcroozabad, adjacent to Delhi. In 
l.'yo. he made a canal one liiindred miles in length, 
to connect the Sutlej with the Jidjer; and in 1351, 
he cut a canal from the Jumna, which he divided into 
seven streams, one of which he brought to Hassi (or 
JInnsJ) and thence to llissar.Fcrozabad. About 1357» 
he etnjdoyed 50,000 labourers in cutting through a 
hill, for thepui*pose of bringing a stream by an artificial 
channel, to water the arid districts of Sirhind and 
Muiisnrpoor; * and he afterwards drew another canal 
fi'om the ('aggar to the Kcrah.-f* These public works 
were of the greatest advantage to the country, as 
affording both the means of fertilizing barren tracts, 
and, in many cases, commodious water-carriage. 

Bengal and Bahar became, in a great measure, in¬ 
dependent of the empire during this reign, paying 
only a small annual tribute. Ferose exacted no other 

* While the workmen were digging for this purpose to a great 
depth, they found some immense skeletons of elephants in one 
place, and in another. ** those of a gigantic human fbrm.'* 

t The text of Ferishta (or that of his Translator) is very obscure 
in this part, and it is difficult to make out, from the account given, 
the course of these canals. Major llennell has treated the subject 
with his usual ingenuity. Memoir, pp. 7d—75> Besides the main 
canals, others were cut, which united them in dllTerent directions; 
and the banks both of the main canals and their branches were 
covered with towns. ** Ferose. by sanction of a decree of the 
razees assembled for the purpose, levied a tenth of the produce of 
t(ie lands fertilized by the canals, which he applied, blether with 
the revenue yielded by the lands newly brought into cultivation, 
to charitable uses. The lands of Ferozeh, which before had pro- 
ducetl but one scanty harvest, now produced two abundant ones. 
This drear (IIlssar-Ferozeh) ever since the conquest of HIndostan 
by the Moguls, has constituted the pa’sonal estate of the heir appa¬ 
rent of the empire.*’— Kirkpatrick's MS. in Rennkll, 75* The 
greater part of these canals, however, and the fort at Slrhind.built 
by Ferose. have long been in ruins, owln^ to the diaadful ravages 
committed by tlte Seiks. 
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terms of the princes of the Deccan, so that these two 
great branches were lopped off from the body of the 
empire. The greatest blot on the character of this 
monarch is his inhumanity to the inhabitants of 
Kumaoon. The princes of that country having given 
shelter to a criminal, who had murdered the governor 
of Budayoon, Ferose sent a detachment of his army 
against them, and thirty thousand of the unhappy 
mountaineers were brought back and condemned to 
slavery. He afterwards made an annual hunting 
expedition into those parts; and by degrees, the inha¬ 
bitants of whole districts were cut off or expelled, 
and the country changed to a wilderness. Finding 
the infirmities of age pressing hard upon him, Ferose, 
in 1386, abdicated the throne in favour of his son, 
Mahommed; but he lived to resume the reins of 
authority on the expulsion of that* prince by the dis¬ 
satisfied omrahs, and, at their advice, to place his 
^grandson, Toghlik, upon the throne. Shortly after 
'this, in 1387, he expired, at the age of ninety, in the 
thirty-ninth year of his reign. 

Toghlik II., s' weak and dissolute prince, after a 
reign of only five months, was removed by assassina¬ 
tion. Abubeker, his brother, then enjoyed the ho« 
nours of royalty for a year and a half, but was com« 
pelled to surrender them to his uncle, Mahommed, 
who, after an obstinate contest, was restored to the 
throne he had occupied during the life-time of his 
father. After a troubled reign of six years and ahalf, 
he was succeeded by his son, Humai'oon (Allah-ud- 
dein Seounder), who was taken off by illness at the 
end of forty-five days, and Mamood IIL, another son 
of Mahommed, was placed upon the throne. Shortly 
after, a hostile faction set up a rival dairoant in the 
person of Prince Nuserit, a grandson i# Ferose IIL, 
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and a civil xvar ensued. The whole empire now fell 
into a state of anarchy and confusion. For some 
time, the two kings, in arms against one another, 
resided in different quarters of the same capital, and 
thousands perished in the daily affrays between the 
two parties. Ekbal Khan, the vizier, at length con¬ 
trived to expel the one, and to get into his power the 
other; and things were in this state of hopeless dis¬ 
order, when, to consummate the miseries of the people, 
news was brought, that Timour, at the head of 90,000 
Moguls, had crossed the Indus (A.D. 1398). 

The invasion of India by this ruthless exterminator 
was an inroad, rather than a conquest; for, after over¬ 
running the country to the banks of the Ganges, in a 
single campaign, he withdrew his legions as suddenly 
as he had appeared with them, leaving nothing to 
mark his course or to perpetuate his conquests, but 
tlie silence of depopulation and the terrors of his name. 
The primary object of his invasion, apparently, was 
to support his grandson. Peer Mahommed, who, after* 
taking Moultan, had met with reverses, being closely 
pressed by the Patan governor of Batneir (Bliatnir, 
the Battenize of Dow). Timour crossed the Indus * 
in September, and proceeded to attack a strong post 
on an island of the Behut. Intimidated at his ap¬ 
proach, the governor embarked by night in his flotiUa, 
and the garrison surrendered. Timour then descended 
that river for We or six days, to its confluence with 
the Chunaub, opposite the fort of Yelmeny, which 
submitted at*once to the conqueror. Crossing the 
Chunaub, he reached, on the same day, another river, 

* " On the exact spot where, about 177 years before, it had faSen 
crossed by Sultan Jullaul-ud-dein, the Khaurezmian, in his disas¬ 
trous flight from thCj vengesiiice of, Jengueiz.*’—PaiCBf fli* 834 
€ee Raonelb 1 
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must be tbo Kauvee,) and encamped on the 
plainH of Tolumbah; * summoning the inhabitants of 
that town to contribute the sum of two laks, as the 
price of their safety. Nearly the whole of this had 
been levied, when the soldiers tumultuously entered 
the town to seai’ch for provisions, and, not content 
with this, began a general plunder. The inhabitants, 
in opposing this outrage, were massacred without 
mercy, and their houses set on lire, those of the 
seyuds being, however, TeligiaHisly exempted. The 
next day, Tiraour inarched to the banks of theBeyah, 
where ho was opposed by a detachment of Gliickers 
(or Gougi’es), who had taken up a strong position in 
the marshes. They were almost all cut off. The 
conqueror then took possession of Shahnawauz, where 
tlie anny found an abundant supply of corn, of which 
they carried off as much as th-j^ required, burning 
the remainder. Proceeding along the right bunk of the 
Bcyah, he again encamped on the same river, opposite 
to the town of Jenjaun, about sixty miles N.E. of 
Jiloultan, where ho was met by Peer Mahommed. 
Thence, crossing the Sutlej (about Oct. 31), lie 
marched forty miles to Jchwaul. Here, placing the 
heavy baggage in charge of two of his officers, he 
directed them to proceed with the nnun body by the 
route of Debalpore, on the Uppfr Sutlej, so as to join 
him at Samanah, while he hastened in person, with 
10,000 chosen cavaliy, by a more southern route, to 
Adjooden (about twenty miles), and thence, mardiing 
by day and night, upwai'ds of 100 miles across the 
desert, to Batneir.-j- 

* It the neighbourhood of this place, that Alexander 

made, Wi^ on the Malli, or people of ancient Moulton.*'—R en- 

118 . 

' fiivc the details of this inarch, interesUng in a geognphlcgl 
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Tlie fortress of Batneir, which is described as a place 
of almost impregnable strength, is incorrectly asserted 
to have been, up to this period, never taken by foreign 
invaders.* Its almost inaccessible situation, near the 
eastern extremity of the sandy*desert which extends 
south of the Sutlej, may have contributed to its sup- 
Xjosed security. It had now bedbme the asylum to 
wbidi the inhabitants of Adjooden andiDebalpore, 
and of all the adjacent districts, fled for protection; 
and so great was the multitude which thronged its 
gates under the terrors of invasion, that the compass 
of the Avails was too narrow for their reception. Num* 
hers of the unhappy fugitives, Avith a prodigious 
assemblage of cattle, were obliged to take shelter 
under the Avails and in the suburbs ; and they became 
the immediate prey of these formidable and uuex* 
pected visitants. The outer city (or fortified suburbs) 
Avas soon carried by assault, although Timour had 
only a body of horse with him, unsupported by artil¬ 
lery. Hao Doultchund (or Raw Chilligi), the governor, 
shewed some disj)osition to defend the interior fort; 
hilt he was at length induced to seek safety by capi¬ 
tulation, which was granted. All those who had 
borne arms against Peer Mahommed, and had taken 
refuge in this place^ were, however, exempted from 
the benefit of the treaty; and five hundred inhabitants 
of Debalpoor and Ad^den were immediately put to 

point of view, on the authority of MiOor Price’s translation of the 
ViSuzut-idSvJfa. Adjooden stands on the Doona river, called by 
Dow. the river of Adjodin* and supposed by Major Rennell to be 
one of the four branches of the Sutlej* (*< possibly the Doud,”) two 
Icofise from a range of hills called Kftauleg-Kouteli (Chalis Hole). 
After a short halt here. Timour is stated to have continued hit 
march without intermission, to Batneir. performing this extra- 
ordinary march of 50 Aogte (about 87 miles) in less than 24 hours., 

* It was taken by Mahmoud. See p. l(2i» 

0 5 
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death) their wives and children bein^ condemned to 
slavery. It is probable that the vengeance of Timour 
might have been satisfied with this sacrifice; but, 
whether led by this massacre to expect a similar fate, 
or driven to desperation by the oppressive exactions of 
the enemy, the inhabitants closed their gates against 
the ferocious conqueror, upon which the order for 
their extennination was issued. AVhen the soldiers 
of Timour again approached to scale the ramparts, 
the infidel Rajpoots (as they are styled) set fire to the 
town, and having murdered their wives and children, 
prepared, in the frenzy of despair, to sell their lives to 
their assailants at the point of the sword. In the 
midst of the conflagration, a deadly conflict ensued. 
Some thousands of the Moguls perished; and Timour, 
exasperated, left nothing to indicate the site of this 
once populous town, but a few melaucholy heaps of 
ashes. 

On the third day after the destruction of Batneir, 
Timour marched to Kinawr^e-aub-e-^hcMuz (the side of 
the tank); and thence, on the day following, to Sur- 
eutty (or Sareswatty), on the river of that name. The 
inhabitants evacuated the town at his approach, but 
were pursued, and a great number cut to pieces. A 
similar fate awaited the fugitives from Futtehabad, 
Timour’s next station, eightee^ hosse in a northerly 
direction. Ahronny, a fortified town, was next sacked 
and reduced to ashes, the greater part of the inha¬ 
bitants being put to the sword, and the rest led Gap«< 
tlve, because there was no individual among them 
of sufficient good sense or prudence to come forward 
with api ^peal to the demency of the conqueror.*’ * 


a4}acent towns of llshib« Amirani (perhaps Ahrouny)* 

B^Jonah^ are menUooed by Ftsishta* ss shaikig the &te of Fut- 
lihabad. 
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Timour then entered the jungles, in search of thd 
Jatts (or Jauts) who infested those parts, and who 
at Ills a])proach had retired into the forests : no fewer 
than two thousand of these proscribed barbarians were 
hunted u]) and slain, their faipilies falling into the 
hands of their exterminators. At the bridge of 
K(jupelah (probably over tlie Sursutty) * Timour re¬ 
joined the other divisions of his army, whi(di had in. 
the mean time carried fire and sword through the 
province of Lidiure; and the whole body now moved 
towards Delhi, which w'os stiU distant about a hnndi'ed 
miles to the S.K. Every where, the Inhabitants fled 
at their approach, leaving their houses and property a 
prey to the merciless invaders, who left nothing living 
behind them. Asseiidy, Toghliiikpoor,t and Pani- 
put were tlms successively occupied and desolated. 
In order to provide forage for his vast army, Timour 
crossed the Jumna, and took by stoim the fortified 
town of XiOiini, the inhabitants of Tvhich were all put 
to the sword, except the Alohammcdans; and the 
town, after being pillaged, was laid in ruins. He 
then marched down the river, and encamped opposite 
Delhi.j; 

It was during the short suspension of active hosti¬ 
lities wbidh now took place before commencing the 
siege of the capital, that this execrable barbarian, ap- 

* Terlshta states* that the general rendezvous was at KcitH or 
Keytuhl, a town within ten miles of Samanah t but in the liouzui* 
ulsufut this is mentioned as the next station after the Junction 
of the two divisions. 

t Maior Price supposes this to be the same place as the 
of the maps, about twenty miles west of Pauuiput. 

t Timour’s inarch from Samanali to Delhi, about 85 kogstSi ac^ 
cording to Rennell, appears to have taken up twelve days; ** whence 
we may collect, that the common marches of his grand army were 
about seven common each day, or about thirteen miles and a 

half by the road.**—R bnnsll, p. ISO. 
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prebensivc that, on the slightest reverse, his prisoners 
would join their countrymen, issued the mandate for 
the massacre of all the male idolaters above the age of 
fifteen. According to the lowest computation, no 
fewer than a hundred thousand of the natives of 
India perished in this horrible butcliery. Before the 
gates of Delhi, Sultan IVIahmoud made one brave and 
desperate effort to defend his throne and people. The 
whole force of his army does not appear to have ex¬ 
ceeded 12,000 liorse and 40,000 foot; and their cliief 
dependence rested upon a formidable line of armed 
elephants, a hundred and • twenty in number, each 
bearing a wooden turret filled with archers and 
slingers. Tiie Jagatay soldiers, unused to this for¬ 
midable spectacle, were at first appalled by their 
appearance; and Timour found it necessary to fortify 
his camp by a breastwork of hurdles, strengthened by 
a ditch, with a number of buffaloes picketed in front. 
The attack was commenced by Mahmoud, and the 
battle is admitted to have been fought with the 
bravery of desperation on the part of the Indians; 
but at length, the elephant line was broken, and the 
r(mted natives were pursued with great slaughter to 
tlie gates of the city. In the night, the Sultan made 
his escape to Gujerat, and Delhi submitted on the 
promise of protection to the inhabitants in their lives 
and property. These conditions, Timour was, per¬ 
haps, unable to enforce.* His savage and undis¬ 
ciplined troops rushed by thousands into the city; 
and the Hindoos, seeing their wealth seized by the 
hand of rapine, and their wives and daughters the 

• It Is credible* tbat Timour might, as his apologists argue, wish 
to save the capital from general pillage, by which his soldiers only 
were enriched, and he was deprived of the Immense laosom that 
, would otherwise have come into the imperial txcswuT* 
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victims of brutal violence, rose upon tbeir insolent 
oppressors. Great numbers set fire to their habi¬ 
tations, and, with their wives and diildren, cast them¬ 
selves into the ilames. The horrors of pillage and 
massacre were soon extended f throughout the city. 
“ The desperate courage of the unfortunate Delhians,** 
says the Translator of Ferishta, was at length cooled 
in their own hlood. Throwing down their weapons, 
they submitted themselves like sheep to the slaughter. 
They permitted one man to drive a hundred of then^ 
prisoners befoi-e him; so that we may plainly per¬ 
ceive that cowardice is the mother of despair.* In 
the city, the Hindoos were at least ten to one supe¬ 
rior in number to the enemy; and had they possessed 
souls, it M'ould have been im|>ossible for the Moguls, 
who were scattered about in every street, house, and 
corner, laden with plunder, to have resisted the dread¬ 
ful assault.”*!’ All who escaped the sword of the 
spoiler, were driven into slavery. The meanest sol¬ 
dier liad twenty slaves in his possession ; others found 
themselves masters of fifty and sixty; and not a few 
led out of the town a hundred captives, including 
women and children. Of the booty, in jewels, parti¬ 
cularly diamonds and rubies, in rich furniture and 
utensils of gold and silver, with other valuable effects, 
it would be scarcely possible, we are told, to estimate 
the almost incalculable aggregate. The most skilful 
workmen, mechanics, and artificers were distributed 
as slaves among the princes of the blood and the 
ladies of the imperial family who accompanied the 
expedition; ” others were sent to the younger branches 

* In the maraacre of the lafahanees hy the Afghans, the same 
effects of despondency were exhibited, though not to an st^usl 
degree.—See Mou. Trav.^ Feuia; voL i. p. 196. 

t Dow,„vol,U« p*7» 
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and tlie royal dames of Samarcand $ Init all tlie artifi* 
eers in stone and marble were reserved, by order of 
TJmour, to erect a Jumma-mesjed (grand mosque) on 
his return to his capital, on the plan of that at Delhi.* 
Timour remained only a fortnight in the environs 
of the capita], and then removed to h'eroozabad, on 
the Jumna, about six miles below Delhi, where he 
received, in token of submission, from the chief of 
Koteilah (or Mewat), two white parrots, which had 
been transferred from one Indian sovereign to another, 
from the time of Sultan Toghluk (A.D. 1321-5), and 
which must therefore have been at tliis time upwards 
of seventy-four years old.-f* He then entered the 
Doab, and proceeded to invest the fortress of Meirta 
(or Merat), about fifty miles N.N.E. of Delhi, which, 
under an Afghan chief, made a determined resistance. 
It was taken by storm, and th«^ garrison, as usual, 
were put to the sword, the women and children being 
carried into captivity. Continuing his march to the 
skirts of the mountains of Sewaulik, his way being 
marked by fire and sword, Timour reached, at Pey« 
rouzpoor, the banks of the Ganges. He crossed that 
river with a detadiment of his army, about six miles 

* Of the three towns composhig this celebrated city# at the time 
of the lovasionf we have the following brief description. The 
town of Srei# situated to the east inclining to north# which 
appears to have stood on the same ground with the ancient city at 
Induct# and of the still more ancient one of Hustnapoor# was 
esKiided wUh aa oval wall; and that of old Dehly# lying in the 
opposite direction of west inclining to the south# was Inclosed with 
a similar rampart# but of much greater compasB. Between these 
two towns# and connecting tliem together# were two long walls# 
giving protectiem to the Jahaunpunnah: an intermediate suburb# 
fat more mttenalve thwi either of the fonnei two divisions. The 
Uuree towns caeomuiiicated with the country and with eadi other 
by tliirty slates.*—raicSf voL iii. 866# 
t Price# Ui. m 
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higher up, and prosecuted his mandi to Toghlukpoor. 
Near that phtce, he was attacked from the river by a 
flotilla of l»oats; and it was not till after a severe 
contest that the Indians were defeated. After this, 
Timour found himself opposed by Mubai’ik Khan, 
at the head of a numerous force, which he put to 
flight, taking considerable booty. Scarcely had ^he 
removed from the field, when information was brought, 
that another large body of Hindoos were collected at 
the foot of the pass of Koupelah. At the head of only 
five hundred horse, Timour had the rashness to ad- 
vanr>e towards this formidable host; and for once, he 
turned his back upon the enemy, and fled from his 
pursuer.^ He was relieved from his hazardous posi¬ 
tion by the unexpected ai'rival of a large body of troops 
under Peer Mahommed, his grandson, with whose aid 
tlie Hindoos were defeated with severe loss. He then 
advanced to one of the prayags^ or junctions of the 
head-streams of the sacred river, where he found the 
Hindoos again strongly posted. They were instantly 
attacked, and, according to the Mohammedan his¬ 
torians, put to the sword. It is certain, nevertheless, 
that Timour’s zeal to exterminate the worshippers of 
Ganges, suddenly gave way to considerations of pm* 
dence. ^ Recollecting all at once, that the country 
was now effectually relieved from the polluted sway 
the enemies of the true faith, and that his victorious 
legions were incunibered, beyond measure, by the im¬ 
mensity of the booty which had fallen into their 

The Author of the pretends, that Timour WM 

called off from engaging sword to sword with the Indian dilef 
who advanced to meet him, by pn attendant calling out, that It 
was one of the iiapsrial viwals. ** Misled by this false infonna* 
Hon, Timour turned short towards the neighbouring rangeof IdQii'* 
andhewasnotiitMiecsitMMltiUmaROWhad bmo^tdimaldipiir" 
suer.—Paics, iii* 273* . 
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hands, this mild refonner conceived the sadden reso¬ 
lution of returning upon his steps ; and accordingly, 
rcpassing the Ganges, on the very same day, by tho 
hour of noon, he proceeded along the western bank of 
the river downwards, making a march of live kosse 
before he found it convenient to encamp for the 
evening....Satisfied with having purged the empire of 
l>clhl from the pollutions of infidelity and idolatry, ho 
now adopted the final resolution of withdrawing, 
without further delay, into his native dominions ; and 
for that purpose, on the 13th of January, 1391), he 
quitted the banks of tho Ganges, his operations on that 
celebrated river being confined to the short period of 
four days.” * 

The course of his march now took him in a north¬ 
westerly direction towards the Upper Jumna. On 
entering the defiles of the Sewaulik mountains, he 
was again encountered by a native rajah, who had 
taken up a strong position at the head of a powerful 
body of troops. The conflict was fierce and sanguinary; 
and the natives, though beaten, seem not to have been 
dispirited. They took up a new position in a thick 

* Price* ill. 276. There is some dliflculty in determining the 
position of the places mentioned in tho preceding paragraph. 
Toghlufcpoor and the straits of Koupclah* Arom Sherefeddln's 
account ^ the march, cannot, M^jor Rennell remarks, be far from 
Loldong (fifteen miles S.E. from Hurdwar), where the British 
army com}deted their campaign in 1774, 1100 British miles Arom 
Calcutta. ** At the time of Timoux’s conquest (130U), the British 
nation had scarcely been announced to the people of Hlndostan { 
nor was it till SOO years afterwards, that they found their way 
tliltber. Who could have bdieved, that the Britidi conquests 
would meet, those^of Tamerlane, in a point equidistant Apom the 
mouths of the Ganges and the Indus, in 1774?*'—RaNNBi.ii,p. 121, 
note. In some MS. maps in the'^leuncd Author’s possession, two 
small rivers, named CboA and descend from the hills on the 
east of Hurdwar t apd the confluent streams, he MiggMts, may he 
the Coupeie ot Cqoli’Peely of the history* 
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foi’est, impervious to the Mo^l cavalry; and Timour’s 
(ioliliers had to cut tlieir way by torch-light, through 
the jungle, for the distance of twelve hosse (about 
eighteen miles), by which means they at length 
reached the valley lying between the mountains of 
Koukeh and Sewaiilik. The natives seem to have 
t^^ntented themselves with liarassing their retreat, 
without attempting to make head against them in the 
oj)eii plain. In the course of the month which was 
thus occupied among the mountains and forests of this 
wild tract of country, Timour is stated to have fought 
twenty-seven battles, and reduced seven castles of 
singular strength. At length, he emerged into a rich 
district of corn-land, and entering the valley of the 
J ummoo, arrived at the town of Alenou. The inha¬ 
bitants of this district are described as a tall, robust, 
and athletic people, whose country, from its hills and 
forests, was generally deemed unassailable. En¬ 
couraged by such a belief, after having conveyed their 
M'omen and children to the tops of the remotest hills, 
the native chiefs, Avith the bravest of the men, took 
pi»st on one of the most inaccessible ranges, whence 
they continually assailed the invaders with volleys of 
arrows and other missiles, insulting them at the same 
time with the most bai'banms and savage outcries. 
For doubtless competent reasons, Timour conceived it 
advisable to coniine his vengeance to the pillage of the 
town of Meziou; after which, on their return, the 
imperial troops entered that of Jummoo, where they 
found such prodigious magazines of grain and other 
articles of sustenance, as to furnish an abundant sup¬ 
ply for all their wants,” • On the 27th of February, 

* Price. IIL 283, 4. The Rajah of Jummoo (the Jimmugiirof 
Dow) afterwards falling Into the hands of Thnour. in a akirmlah 
with the rear pf bis army, it was thought,advisable that the 
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bavinpf crostied the Jummoo for the last time, and coni, 
tinned his march about eight miles, Timour encamped 
on the left bank of the Chunaub. On the 7th of 
Mai'ch, while the army were encamped at Jebhau, on 
the frontiers of Cashmeer, Timour left the army, to 
hasten in person to Sa^arcand; and on the 9th, he 
reached the left bank of the Indus; being the fifty- 
seventh day since his departure from the vicinity of 
the Ganges, and just five months and seventeen days 
from the period at which he crossed the Indus to the 
eastward, at the commencement of this memorable 
expedition/* • 

The manner in which Timour withdrew from India, 
was certainly very unlike that of a conqueror ; and 
there is reason to suspect, that the partiality of the 
Mohammedan historians has led them to throw a 
false colouring over this unglorious termination of his 
expedition: We do not find,*’ remarks Mr. Dow, 

that Timour appointed any king to govern Hindos- 
tan. He confirmed the soubahs who had submitted to 
him, in their governments; and from this circum¬ 
stance, we may suppose that he intended to retain the 
empire in his own name ; though he left no troops 
behind him, except a small detachment in Delhi, to 
secure it from fiu'tber depredations.” All that he 
appears to have reserved for himself, was'the possession 
of the Punjaub $ and this, his successors did not long 
iMitain. What is still more remarkable, it does not 
appear from either Sherefeddin, Timour’s partial bio¬ 
grapher and panegyrist, or from Ferishta, that Timour 
earned much treasure with him out of Hindostan. Dur* 

rsfah's wounds should be made the object of peculiar care, and he 
was finally prevailed upon to make profession of the Mohammedan 
,cieed.** this meansj he seouzed the &vour of Timour. 

* Price, JU. 907. 
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ing liis life, which terminated in 1405, he wm prayed 
for in the moaques of Hindostan; and the coin was 
struck in his name ; but this, Slajor Rennell remarks, 
might be more the effect of poliqy in the usurpers of 
Mahmood’s throne, than the act of Timour himself.* ** 
Notwithstanding the hundreds of thousands whom he 
is represented as having sacrificed in the fury of his 
religious zeal, or on the cooler calculations of policy, 
and the still greater number led into captivity, the 
waste of life seems hardly to have left a void in the 
populous rountry. Things speedily reverted to their 
old course, and were involved, under the nominal 
reign of Mahmood, in the same anarchy. 

The city of Delhi had remained in disorder and 
desolation for two months after the departure of 
Timour, when it was taken possession of by Nuserit. 
He was subsequently expelled by Ekbal, who resum¬ 
ed the administration of affairs in the ruined city. 
The inhabitants, who had escaped by flight, began to 
assemble again; and the place, in a short time, 
Ferishta states, especially the quarter called the New 
City, put on the appearance of populousness. Lahore, 
Debalpoor, and Moultan remained in the possession of 
Khyzir (or Khuzzer) Khan, who had been confirmed 
in his government by Timour; Kanouje, Oude, Kur- 
rah, and Jionpoor, were held by Khaja^ Jehan, who 
assumed the title of royalty; Chijerat and Malwah 
were also in the hands of independent chieftains ; and, 

• Reimelb P* Iv* Tixnour's views, the learned Writer observes. 

** were, at this time, directed towards the Turkish empire ( 
and this made him neglect India, which did not promise so 
plentiful a harvest of glory as the other.” This appears hardly a 
sufficient explanation of his conduct. It is very probable, how¬ 
ever, that intelligence of the insubordinate state of Georgia and 
AzerbiJan, hastened his depaituie ftom ^Xndhiv"«See Koob That. 
JRsrsia, i. 16& 
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in fact, all the provincial governors laid daim to the 
style of sovereignty. Some of these were brought into 
subjection by the restless Ekbal; at whose invitation, 
in 1401, the cx»emperor Mahmoud returned from 
Giijerat to Delhi, and accepted of a pension, lie 
afterwards escaped from this ignoble bondage ; but, 
on the death of Ekbal, who was slain in a combat with 
Kliyzir Khan, he was recalled to occupy the throne, 
llis death, in 1413, terminated a reign marked by sin¬ 
gular vicissitudes and unparalleled disfisters; and 
with him ended the Khuljean (Chilligi) or second 
Patan dynasty.* The omrahs, indeed, raised to the 
throne Dowlat Lodi, a Patan by nation; but, after a 
nominal reign of little more than a year, he was 
obliged to surrender to Khyzir Khan, who thus 
became lord of Lahore, Moultavi, and Dellii. 

Khyzir was by birth a sepud^ or of the race of the 
Prophet; and his father had l>een governor of Moul¬ 
ton, in the reign of Ferose III. Out of gratitude 
to his benefactor Timour,’* we are told, he did not 
assume the title of Sultan, but continued to have the 
khutbah read in the name of that monarch, contenting 
himself with being styled Ayaut-Acda (Most High in 
Dignity). On the death of Timour, the khutbah was 
read in the name of his son Shah Rokh, concluding 
with a prayer for the prosperity of Khyzir Khan.**<f 
Khyzir had even the policy to send sometimes^ tribute 
to Samarcand. At bis death in 1421, he was succeeded, 
according to his expressed will, by his son Mubarik 

* Ineludlflg the Intenruptlons. ihb inglorious reign lasted rather 
more than twenty years. ** He was Just as unfit for the age in 
whjlil^ he lived/' says Ferlshta, as he was ipiworthy of better 
God was angry with the {leople of llindmtan* and he gave 
tliem Mahmood.” He might have addfid^ he seht th«n Tiowuiv 

t Ayecn Akbery, U4., 
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Shab, who, after a reign of thirteen years, was assas¬ 
sinated ])y his vizier ; and, in pursnance of previous 
arrangements, the traitor placed on the throne one of 
the grandsons of Khyzir, Sultan Mahommed V. This 
weak and dissolute prince, aftoi'* a troubled reign of 
twelve years, was succeeded by his son Alla II., who, 
conscious of his incompetency, and wearied of the toils 
of empire, at length surrendere<l the rftns of govern¬ 
ment loliheloli, an Afghan of the Lodi tribe, on con¬ 
dition of being permitted to end his days quietly at 
Budayoon.*' Bheloli, who was already in possession 
of the city, and had associated his name with that of 
Allah in the khuthah^ immediately dropped the recog¬ 
nition of his sovereignty, and spread the umbrella of 
empire over his own head.” 

Ibrahim, the grandfather of Bheloli, had raised him¬ 
self by his wealth-j* to the government of Moultan, in 
the reign of Ferose ; and his uncle, Islam Khan, had 
been subsequently made governor of Sirhind. At his 
death, he was so powerful, that ho retained in his ser¬ 
vice 12,000 Afghans, mostly of his own tribe. Bheloli 
had been appointed liis heir, and his party ultimately 
acquiring the ascendancy, he secured the government 
of Sirhind, to which he afterwards added Punjaub and 
Bebalpoor, and at last the sovereignty of Delhi. He 
was esteemed for those days, says Ferishta, a mild and 
virtuous prince; was brave, though cautious, temperate 
and liberal, and fond of the company of learned men. 
He died a natural death, in the 80th year of his reign. 
His son and successor, Secunder I., recovered a consi- 

• He survived his abdicaticn twenty-eight years, and died at 
Budsyoon. 

t The tribe of Lodi, forming themselves into a commercial 
society, carried on a trade between Persia and UindostoUi” Thla 
ekplSins the source of their wealth. 
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derable part of the empire, and, in 1501, made Agra 
the royal residence. It was during his reign that the 
Portuguese first accomplished the passage to India by 
the Cape of Good Hope; but, as their connections 
were entirely with the maritime parts of the Deccan, 
no notice of this event is taken by Ferishta. Under 
his son, Ibrahim XL, the empire again fell to pieces ; 
and after a reign of twenty years, this “ proud and 
wicked prince’* lost his kingdom and his life in the 
field of Paniput, A, D. 1525, to the illustrious Ma- 
hommed Baber, in whose person the sovereignty was 
transferred from the Lodi family to the race of Timour. 

Tht ■ ^ fe of this extraordinary man would deserve to 
be given much more in detail, than the limits of an 
historical outline will admit of. He has left us a 
singularly interesting auto>biographical memoir, which 
not only lets us into the knowledge of his own cha¬ 
racter, but throws great light on the manners of 
his countrymen; forming, in fact, a very lively and 
graphic illustration of oriental history.* 

Zehir-ed^in Muhammed,*!* sumamed Baher (the 
Tiger), was bom on the 14th of Feb., 1483* On his 
father's side, he traced up bis descent in a direct line 
to the great Timour Beg, while, by his mother's side, 
he was sprung from Chenghiz Khan. In the twelfth 

* These mefiKdrs* originally written by Baber in the Jaghstftl 
Tuxkl dlatoctt and tnmdated Into Persian in the reign of Akber* 
have been rendered accessible to the English reader, by the \inited 
labours of the late Dr. Leyden and William Etsklne, EIsq. This 
volume, so honourable to the leuning and dillgence^of the Editor, 
forma a most important accession to our historical and geographical 
literature. 

t We find it hnposslble to adhere to a uniform orthography, 
and-have, therefore, generally followed that of our authority. This 
will captain the vorlatioiiB that occur in our pages. Thus, the 
weed din (faith)* with the article pr^xed, b wiltten by dUfisrent 
OKieuMlsts* ul dienj ruktoto* taMfisn* eddin* tHbcwi &c* 
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year of his age, on the death of his father, Sultan 
Omer-shiekh Alirza, he became king of Fergh&iia. 
At tliat period, one of his uncles was king of Samar- 
cand and Bokhara; another was sovereign of 
Hissar, Termiz, Kuiidez, Badakshan, and KhutlAn; a 
third was king of Caubul and Ghizni; and his mater¬ 
nal uncle, a Alogul prince, held the fertile provinces of 
Tashkend and Shahrokheia along the Jaxartes. Sul¬ 
tan Hussein Alirza Baikra, a descendant of the great 
Timour, and the most p{)werful prince of his age, was 
sovereign of Khorasan. llis contemporaries in Europe 
were, Henry VII. and Henry VIII. of England; 
Charles VIII., Louis XII., and Francis I.; the Empe** 
rors Maximilien and Charles V.; and in Spain, Ferdi¬ 
nand and Isabella. 

Baber's father had left his dominions in considerable 
disorder. Immediately before his death, his relatives 
and neighlmurs, the Sultan of Samarcand and the 
Khan of Tashkend, having taken odfence at his con¬ 
duct (his inroads into their territories seem referred to), 
had entered into an alliance to invade his dominions 
from opposite points. Baber was, at that time, in 
Andejdn; and young as he was, he promptly deter¬ 
mined to secure the citadel. In the mean time, SuL 
tan Ahmed Mirza, having made himself master of 
the districts of Uratippa, Khojend, and Marghinan, 
had encamped within four /arsanps of the capital, 
when Bal)er sent an embassy to him with a message to 
this effect: It is plain that you must place some ohe 
of your servants in charge of this country; 1 am at 
once your servant and your son: if you intrust me 
with this employment, your purpose will be attained 
in the most satisfactory and easy way.'* A har^ 
answer was returned to this politic overture; but 
acdde&tal circumstances subs^uently disposed the 
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invader to patch up a peace. A fatal disease had 
attacked the horses of his army; added to which, the 
troops were already dispirited by the loss of many ani¬ 
mals in crossing^ the Kaba river, and by finding them¬ 
selves opposed by a resolute enemy. Sultan Ahmed 
died on his way back to Samarcand. Mabmood Klian, 
at the same time, after an ineifcctual attempt to take 
Aklisi, fell sick, and disgusted with tlie war, returned 
to his own country. The King of Kashgar and Kho- 
ten, seized, like the rest, with the desire of conquest, 
shortly after entered the territories of Ihibcr ; but be, 
too, was glad to extricate himself from his situation, 
by an amicable negotiation. 

Ferghana (the modern Kokaun), is a country of 
small extent, consisting of a valley or plain, surrounded 
with hills on all sides, except on the west, (towards 
Khojend and Samarcand,) and intersected by the river 
Sirr or Seihoon (the ancient Jaxartes). On the east, 
it has Kashgar; the south, the hill-country border¬ 
ing on Badaksh4n; and on the north, a desolate tract, 
at that time overun by the Uzbegs. This his here¬ 
ditary territory, Baber did not, however, long retain. 
In 1497) he gained possession of Samarcand, but was 
compelled to evacuate it soon after, by rebellion in his 
own kingdom. His army deserted him; and he was 
left without territory, at the head of a mere handful of 
devoted followers. A severe illness, at this crisis, had 
nearly terminated his career, and he speaks of his dis¬ 
tress and suffering as extreme. A counter revolution 
restored him to the possession of Andej4n in the fol¬ 
lowing year; and a second time, he made himself 
master of Samarcand by surprise, and lost his heredi¬ 
tary states while engaged in the enterprise. The 
invibder, Sheibani Khan, a powerful Uabeg chieftain, 
fkfter d^eatliig Baber in' the field, blocltaded him ii\ 
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Samarcand; and lin was again compelled to evacuate 
it with a few attendants. Assisted by two of his ma¬ 
ternal uncles, he subsequently endeavoured to recover 
ferghdna, but he was complelijely defeated, the two 
Khans being taken prisoners; and during nearly a 
year, he was a fugitive, concealing himself in the hill- 
country to the south of his native kingdom, and often 
reduced to the greatest exigencies. At length, finding 
liis partisans completely dispersed, and all hopes gone 
of recovering his hereditary possessions, after con. 
suiting with his few remaining adherents, he resolved 
to try his fortune in Khorasan. With this view, in 
the summer of 1504, he descended from the hills of 
Ferghdna, at the head of l>etween two and three hun¬ 
dred ragged and ill armed followers. Badakshan was, 
at that time, under the dominion of Khosrou Shah, 
an unpopular chief { and Baber avows, that he was 
not without hopes of effecting sometliing there among 
his territories. On crossing the Amu, he found him¬ 
self joined by fresh adherents, who assured him that 
the Moguls in Khosrou Shah’s service, were all 
attached to his interests; and he seems to have re¬ 
garded it as an act of fair hostility, to avail himself of 
this state of things for the purpose of dethroning and 
expelling Khosrou, and seating himself in his stead. 
This was accomplished without drawing a sword, the 
Shah, on finding himself deserted by all the Mogul 
clans, tendering to Baber his own submission.* 

At this period, the teitltory of Caubul was in a 
state of anarchy, and the capital in the hands of a 
usurper. Baber resolved to mardi against it $ and by 

* Ferkhta accuses Baber^of bringing about this revolution by 
his intrigues, notwithstandii^ that he had been) treated by Kh»^ 
sou Shah vdth great hospitality; but BabeT himsrif evpnaply 
disavows any such oUigation to the Shah, 

FABT II. r 
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the lattrr end of Octniior, lie had pfained possession of 
Caulnil find. Ghiziii, with the dependent ierritones, 
without battle or contest. He was now in a condition 
to extend his conquests in a new direction. Having 
mustered his army and assembled the persons best 
acquainted with the situation of the country, lie made 
particular inquiries, he tells us, regarding the state of 
the difFei’ent districts on every hand. Some were 
for marching against Hamaim; others jireferred 
Bangash; while others proposed, to advance against 
Hindostan; and it was at last determined in council 
to make an irruption into the latter country. 1 had 
never before,” says Baber, “ seen the warm countries, 
nor the country of Hindostan. Immediately on reacli- 
ing them, I beheld a xiew world. The grass was dif¬ 
ferent, the trees different, the wild animals of a diffe¬ 
rent sort, the birds of a different plumage, the man¬ 
ners and customs of the wandering tribes (ils or eels 
and uluses') of a different kind. I was struck with 
astonishment; and, indeed, there was room for won¬ 
der.”* In this expedition, however, Babci‘ did not 
cross the Indus, hut confined his inroad to the coun¬ 
tries on the western side. He afterwards made incur¬ 
sions upon the Afghans and Uzbegs of Candahar and 
Khorasan. During one of these expeditions, the 
Mogul garrison of Caubul, taking advantage of hU 
Absence, revolted, and raised to the tlirone his cousin 
Byz&k. No sooner had intelligence of this revolution 
reached the army, than the greater part of the troops 
hastened back to protect their families ; so that, out 

* Enkine’s Msmoin of Baber, p. The road taken by 
Baber in this incunlon, was by Adlnapoor and Attok. Mr. Forster, 
in U-aveSing the same road in an opposite direction, was similarly 
struck #Jth the fudden change of climate Itnmcdlatdy perceptible 
<m ciosftiiig a small streaia miles E. of aundamou^ 
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of upwards of 10,000 horse, Baber had scarcely 500 
7*cm.iiiiiii^ ill his camp. With this small force, he 
boldly returned to Cuubul, where he was met by 
livTidk at the head of a force tcii o]* twelve thousand 
stroijff. Hiding up close to the rebel army, Baber 
challenged his rival to single combat ; hut, as he 
seemed to decline it, five omrahs successively engaged 
him, and fell by his hand. This heroic behaviour 
struck the rebels with so much admiration, that they 
refused to fight, and the usurper found himself a 
prisoner. Baber pardoned him ; but soon after, being 
detected in attempting to raise fresh disturbances, he 
M'as put to death.* 

On the death of Sheibani Khan, who fell in a war 
which he had wantonly provoked with Shall Ismael, 
now sovereign of Persia, attachment to his native soil 
led Baber to make another attempt at recovering 
Samarcand. It failed, owing to the mismanagement 
of his Persian allies, and the unpopularity he incurred 
from his confederacy with the Shiahs; and from that 
period, ho confined himself in his enterprises to an 
eastern direction. He made several demonstrations 
in that quarter, before he finally marched upon Hin- 
dostaiL with the view of permanent conquest. Soon 
after the death of Iskander (Secunder,) he had sent an 

* It 19 remarkable, that! wo do not learn this chlvabous achieve¬ 
ment from Rabcr himself, there occunlng in this part of his Me¬ 
moirs a hmtiuit common to all the MSS., and wholly unaccounUhte. 
The account of the transactions of his life from IfiOB to 1519, Ja 
supiflied chiefly by Feilshta, whom wc have followed. It would 
appear, however, fliom Baber’s own accotmt, that he was at Cauhul 
when this revolt exploded, and that he was obliged to seek security 
by flight. See Dow, il. UB—96. £rskine*s M^. of Baber, S36. 
This was the second time that the Moguls liad conspired against 
hbn. On the former occasion (A.D. 1500), they had placed hta 
cousin, Khan Mirza, on the throne of Canbub who fled at hia 
approach. 
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envoy to Sultan Ibrahim, demanding tho cession of 
the countries of Behreh (Bhir&), Ehiishab, ChanAb, 
and Clianiut, which, from the days of Timour, had 
belonged to the Toorks. No answer was returned to 
tin's civil demand; but Baber proceeded to take pos¬ 
session of part of the territory. In 1524, at the invi¬ 
tation of the Afghan governors of tho Punjaub, Baber 
entered that province, and after subduing the country 
of the fiakers (or Gickers), and defeating some forces 
in the interest of Ibrahim, plundered and burned 
Lahore. He then advanced to Debalpoor, which ho 
took by storm, and a general massacre ensued. Cross¬ 
ing the Sutlej, he had proceeded as far as Sirhind, 
when the treacherous defection of one of the Punjaub 
chieftains rendered it expedient to fall back on 
Lahore, and to abandon, for that year, the further 
prosecution of his enterprise. In the course of this 
invasion, he had been Joined by Sultan Allah-nd- 
deen,* a brother of the^mperor Ibraliim, on whom 
he bestowed Debalpoor; and he probably flattered him 
with the hope of succeeding to the throne of Delhi, 
Allah afterwards entered into a separate treaty with 
Dowlet liOdi Khan, by which he ceded to him all the 
Punjaub, on condition of being put in possession of 
Delhi and Agra. These confederates then marched 
upon Delhi; and Allah, being joined in his advance 
by several ameers’ of rank, found himself at the head 
of 40,000 horse, with which he laid siege to tlie capital, 
but without success. Soon after, in an attempt to 
surprise Sultan Ibrahim's camp by night, be was 
defeated, and his whole army dispersed. 

Bab^ had advanced as far as Sialkot on his fifth 
a|td final invasion of India, (December 1536,) when 

* This was his royal title. Baber always calls him Alim IChaa. 
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news of this defeat werehrouglit to him.* On the Ist 
uf January, lie crossed the lleyah, and on the third 
day after, invested Milwat, which, was surrendered to 
him by JDowlet Khan. Baber now, to use his own 
Linkage, placed his foot in the stirrup of resolution, 
and his liand on the reins of coiiiidence in Ood, and 
marched against Sultan Ibrahim. On the 12tlL of 
March, he crossed the Jumna, opposite to Sis4weh; 
and on the I2th of April, (a skirmish with the enemy's 
advanced guard liaving occurred in the interval,) ho 
eiu^ampcd before Paniput. The army of Ibrahim 
consisted by this time of 100,000 horse and 1000 ele¬ 
phants ; while that of Baber, according to Ferishta, 
numbered not more than 13,000. On the 21st, the 
two armies came in sight of each other. Baber, hav¬ 
ing divided his troops into two lines and four grand 
divisions, with a body of reserve in the rear of each, 
and a few liglit horse to skirmish in front, took post 
himself in the centre uf thj||, first line. Ibrahim, on 
the other hand, unskilled in the art of war, observed 
no regular order of battle, vainly imagining that he 
could bear down his enemy by force of superior num¬ 
bers. He soon found himself fatally deceived. The 
known courage and steady order of the Mogul troops 
soon broke the unwieldy column which advanced upon 
them, while Baber’s two bodies of reserve, wheeling 
with speed round the flanks of the enemy, attacked 
them in rear. Between five and six thousand men 
were found lying slain in one spot, near the Sultan ; 
and more than three times that number, according to 

• Dow says:'' When Baber heard of the defeat of ABahr he 
awoke hrom the dream of indolence and luxury which he had In¬ 
dulged for some time in Cabul. and« in the beginning of the spring 
of A.U. 932, marched the fifth time towards llindostan.’* This 
is at direct variance with Saber’s own statement. 

P3 
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tlie lowest computation^ were left on the field. Baber 
did not fail to make the best use of his victory, send¬ 
ing forward detachments by forced marches, to occupy 
Agra and Delhi, and to secure the treasuries, while he 
followed with the rear. On the 10th of May, lie 
entered Agra, and took up his residence in the palace 
of the slain monarch. 

Thus was the Fatan empire of Hindostan finally 
overthrown, and this devoted country tranferred, for 
the third time, to a foreign invader. Baber might 
justly boast, that the achievement which made him 
master of Hindostan, was far bolder and more extra¬ 
ordinary in every respect, than the conquest effwted 
hy Sultan Mahmoud of Ghixni, or that of Shamab- 
ud-deen Ghouri. This success,” he says, in that 
singular strain of devout acknowledgement which per- 
vades his Memoirs, I do not ascribe to my own 
strength, nor did this good fortune flow from my own 
efforts, but from the ||||i^tain of the favour and 
mercy of God,”* 

The internal state of India at this era, is thus de¬ 
scribed by the Emperor himself. 

At the period when I conquered the country, 
five Mussulman kings and two Pagans exereised royal 
authority. Although there were many small and 
inconsiderable rats and rajas in the hills and woody 
country, yet, these were the chief and the only ones of 
importance. One of these powers was the Afghibi, 
whose government included the capital, and extended 

Enkble'i Mem. p. 310. Only a few years before, a conquest 
still m^WKtraordinary had trangferred the empire of Mexico to a 
Spjqtim adventurer. Mexico was finally taken in 1581. In Su- 
taking of Belgrade and Rhodes hy Soliman the Magtilr 
ficoiu, and the battle of Pavia, were events nasrly contempo- 
tanvous. 
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from Behreli to Bahar. Jonpiir, before it fell into 
the power of the Afghans, was held by Sultan Hussein 
Sherki. This dynasty they call the Phrebi (Eastern).* 
The second prince was Sultan Muhammed Muzeffer, 
in Gujr4t. He had departed this life a few days be¬ 
fore Sultan Ibrahim’s defeat. They call this race 
Tang. The third kingdom is that of the Bahmanis 
in the Dekhan; but at the present time, the Sultans 
of the Dekhan have no authority or power left. All 
the different districts of their kingdom have been 
seized by their most powerful nobles ; and when the 
prince needs any thing, he is obliged to ask it of his 
owiuginirs. The fourth king was Sultan Mahmild, 
whcr^ieigned in the country of M&lw&, which they 
likewise call Mdndu. This dynasty was called the 
Kilji. Rana Sanka, a Pagan, had defeated them, and 
occupied a number of their provinces. This dynasty 
also had become weak. The fifth prince was Nusrat 
Shah in the kingdom of Bengfd. His fatbei* had been 
king of Bengal, and was a syed of the name of Sultan 
AlMddin. He had attained this throne by hereditary 
succession. It is a singular custom in Bengal, that 
there is little of hereditary descent in succession to the 
sovereignty. There is a throne allotted for the king; 
there is, in like manner, a seat or station assigned for 
eadi of the amirs, vazirs, and mansabdars. It is that 
throne and these stations alone, which engage the 
reverence of the people of Bengal. A set of de- 

* PiovMj In Hlndostaneci answers to Sharki or Sherki, in AraUc 
or Persian^ and appears to be the same word as Purob and Pytva, 
See. p. 107. Khaja Jehan, viaier to Mahmoud HI.* was the first 
who, having established himself in the independent sovereignty of 
Bahar, fixed his resldenoe at Jlonpoor, and assumed the title of 
Sultan Sherki (King of ihe East). Dow, 1.322. This tcanaltory 
kingdom seems to haveaniwifed, both in name and locality, to the 
ancient PxaChL 
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pendants, servants, and attendants are annexed to 
each, of these situations. When the king wishes 
to dismiss or appoint any person, whosoever is 
placed in the seat of the one dismissed, is immediately 
attended and obeyed by the whole establishment 
of dependants, servants, and r^itainers annexed to 
the seat which he occupies: nay, this rule obtains 
even as to the royal throne itself. Whoever kills the 
king, and succeeds in placing himself on that throne, 
is immediately acknowledged as king; all the amirs, 
vazirs, soldiers, and peasants instantly obey and sub¬ 
mit to him, and consider him as being as much their 
sovereign as they did their former prince, andUii^y 
his orders as implicitly.* The people of BengaRay t 
* We are faithful to the throne: whoever tills the 
throne, we are obedient and true to it.* There is 
another usage in Bengal: it is reckoned disgraceful 
and mean for any king to spend or diminish the 
treasures of his predecessors. It is reckoned neces-i 
sary for every king, on mounting the throne, to col¬ 
lect a new treasure for himself. To collect a treasure 
is, by these people, deemed a great glory and ground 
of distinction.i* 

* ** strange as this custom may seem, a similar one once prevailed, 
down to a very late period, in Malabar. There was a Jubilee, every 
twelve years, in the Samorin’s country; and any one who suc¬ 
ceeded in forcing his way through the Samorin's guards, and slew 
him, reigned in his steed. (Hamilton’s New Account of the East 
Indies, vol. i. p. 309.) The attempt was made in 1093, and again 
a very few years ago, but without success.”—Note in Ebskijnx. 
In the Birman empire, the possession of the royal fort appears 
almost CO confer the regal power on its occupant.—See Moo. Tra v. 
Birmah, p. 36. Whatever may be the liistorical origin of the 
custom referred to, the seutiment oscribed to the natives of Bengal, 
seems the natural effect of the perpetual revolutions which they 
w^e 'accustomed to witness, on their passive, timid character. 

t Su{g>osing this custom to have prevailed in the Daecan, it will 
to explain the immense treasure whljch its m^narchs bed ac¬ 
cumulated, in the lapse of ages. 
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“ The five kings who have been mentioned, are 
great princes, and are all Mussulmans, and possessed 
of formidable armies. The most powerful of the 
Fagan princes, in point of territory and army, is the 
Raja of Bijnager. Another is the Rana Sanka. His 
original principality ^Utas Chitdr. During the confu¬ 
sions that prevailed among the princes of the kingdom 
of Alandu, ho seized on a number of provinces which 
had depended on Mandu, such as Rantptir (Raiitam- 

pore), Sarangpur, Bhilsdn, and Chanderi.There 

were a number of other rais and rajahs on the borders 
and within the territory of Hindustan, many of whom, 
on q(|pount of their remoteness or the difficulty of 
access into their country, have never submitted to the 
Mussulman kings. 

The country and towns of Hindustan are ex* 
tremely ugly. All its towns and lands have a uni¬ 
form look; its gardens have no walls; the greater 
part of it is a level plain. The banks of its rivers 
and streams, in conseq^uence of the rushing of the tor¬ 
rents that descend during the rainy season, are worn 
deep into the channel, which makes it generally diffi¬ 
cult and troublesome to cross them. In many places^ 
the plain is covered with a thorny brushwood to such 
a degree, that the people of the relying on 

these forests, take shelter in them, and trusting to 
their inaccessible situation, often continue in a state 
of revolt, refusing to pay their taxes. In Hindustan, 
if you except the rivers, there is little running water. 
Now and then, some standing water is to be met 
with. All these cities and countries derive their 
water from wells or tanks, in which it is collected 
during the rainy season, In'riindustdn, the populous^ 
ness and decay, or total destruction of villages, nay of 
cities, is almost instantaneous. Large cities that have 
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been iiiliabited for a series of years, (if, on an alarm, 
the inhabitants take to flight,) in a single day, or a 
day and a half, are so completely abandoned, that you 
can scarcely discover a trace or mark of population. 
And if, on the other hand, they intend to settle on 
any particular spot, as they do need to run water¬ 
courses, or to build 'flood-mounds, their crops being 
produced without irrigation, and the population of 
Hindustan being unlimited, inhabitants swarm in in 
every direction. They make *a tank, or dig a well. 
There is no need of building a strong house or erect¬ 
ing a firm wall: they have abundance of strong grass 
and plenty of timber, of which they run up hovels, 
and a village or town is constructed in an instant.* 

“ Hindust&n is a country that has few pleasures to 
recommend it. The people are .not handsome. Tliey 
have no idea of the charms of friendly society, or of 
frankly mixing togetlier, or of familiar intercourse. 
They have no genius, no comprehension of mind, no 
politeness of manner, no kindness or fellow»feeling, 
no ingenuity or mechanical invention in planning or 
executing their handicraft workf, no skill or know¬ 
ledge in design or architecture. They have no good 

• This will explain the sudden resurrection of cities and capitals 
after their complete destruction; an event of such frequesnt oc- 
ciimmC!^ In oriental history. The following passage from Col. 
Wilks’s Historical Sketches of the South of India, wUl throw fur¬ 
ther light upon the subject. ** On the approach of a hostile army* 
the unfortunate inhabitants of India bury under ground their 
most cumbrous effects; and eacli Individual, man, woman, and 
child above sit ytars of age, (the infont children being carried by 
thdr mothers,') with a load of groin proportioned to their strength, 
issue from their beloved homes, and take the direction of a country 
(if such can be found) exempt from the miseries of war: sometimes 
of Asti^hg fortress, but more generally of the moat unftequented 
hills and woods, where they prolong a miserable existence until the 
|b^)artureof flie enemy} and^if this should ,bo protract^ beyond 
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hoi'ses, no pood flesh, no prnpcs or musk-mclons,* 
no pood fruits, no ice or cold Avater, no good food or 
bread in their bazars, no baths or colleges, no candles, 
no torches, not a candlestick. Ipstead of a candle 
or torch, you have a pang of dirty fellows called 
deutis^ who held in ^eir left hand a kind of small 
tripod, and in their right hand a gourd to supply it 
with oil. Besides their rivers and standing Avaters, 
they have some running Avater in their ravines and 
liolhiws; they have no*aqueducts or canals in their 
gardens or palaces. , In their buildings, they study 
neither elegance nor climate, appearance nor rcgu« 
larity. Their peasants and the lower classes all go 
about naked. 

The chief excellency of Hindustan is, that it is a 
large country, and has abundance of gold and silver. 
The climate, during the rains, is very pleasant. 
While the rains continue on the ground, the air is 
singularly delightful, insomuch that nothing can 
surpass its soft and agreeable temperature. Its defect 
is, that the air is rather moist and damp. During the 
rainy season, you cannot shout, even with the bow of 
our country, and it becomes quite useless. The coats 
of mail, hooks, clothes, and furniture, all feel the bad 
effects of tlie moisture. Their houses too suffer from. 

not being substantially built.The heat cannot he 

compared to the heats of Balkh and Kandahar. It is 
not above half so warm as in these places. Another 
convenience of Hindustan is, that the workmen of 
every profession and trade arc innumerable. For any 
work or emplo^fient, there is alAvays a set ready, to 

the time for Avhlch they have provided food* a large prdtrartioa of 
them necetsarily dl^ of hunger.**—W it.kb, vol. i. p. 309, nofe. 

* Grapes and mnsk-meioiAS, porticularly the latter, arc^now 
common all over ludia« 
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whom the same employment and trade have descended 
from father to son for ages. 

Tl»© countries from Behreh to Behdr, which are 
now under my dominion, yield a revenue of fifty-two 
hfoTs (about 1,300,000/. sterling). Of this amount, 
pergantuis to the value of eight or nine krors^ are in 
the possession of some rais and rajas, who from old 
times have been submissive, and have received theso 
pergannas for the purpose of confirming them in their 
obedience.’’ • * 

The opinions which Baber here expresses regarding 
India, were so full)^ participated by most of his beys 
and principal men, that they now clamoured to be 
led back-to Caubiil, aud even began to make prepa¬ 
rations for their return. Tliere was a strong mutual 
dislike aud hostility between Baber’s people and the 
natives, both peasantry and soldier^. The Patans, who 
were in great terror of the Moguls, and had a natural 
antipathy to their government, refused to submit, and 
appeared everywhere in arms, strengthening their 
forts, and erecting the standard of defiance in the 
several pnmnees. Bven the peasantry about Agra 
avoided and fled from his men, and, cutting off his 
foraging parties, rendered it very difficult for him to 
support his cavalry, or to supply his troops with pro*- 
visions. The roads became impassable. Add to ^is, 
when Baber entered Agra, it was the hot season; and 
the heats, that year/were uncommonly oppressive, 
Ituoniudi that a great many Moguls, not being 

I 

• SiSlUiitfs Baba:, pp. 310—^. A verjf minute and eutious 
acetOmt b given by the royal Author^ of the natural hbtory and 
vegeta^i|^ucticniii of vhkh wttVbe found of great value 

totlwnatunlbt. It appears that ffiewfidelephem was then found 
in dbtrlets where it b now unknown; a ptOaf the imptove* 
of the country has been coaddenble iliioe Baber’s timei 
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accustomed to such a climate, dropped down as if they 
had been smitten by the simoom, and expired on tlie 
spot. Under these circumstances, it is not surprising 
that the discontent became general and alaimiug, 
Baber had, however, formed his * ** rcsolution not to 
suifer his brilliant conquest to be wrested from him 
but by death alone. Summoning all his beys to a 
council, he told them, that he should consider no one 
as his friend, who should henceforward make a jiro- 
posal to retreat; but that if any of them could not 
bring themselves to stay, they were at liberty to 
depart., The only one who accepted this proposal, 
was Khwdjeli Kilan, whom Baber appointed to the 
government of Ghizni and Caubul.* 

When it was known that Baber had determined not 
to leave Ilindostan, as his ancestor, Timour, had 
done, several omrahs, willing to be first in favour, 
began to come over to him. In the eastern provinces, 
the Fataii omiahs were in considerable force, and 
having crossed the Ganges, had advanced beyond 
Kanouje. Baber sent an army against them under 
his son Humaiun, at whose approach the rebels fell 
back and dispersed without coming to action. Leaving 
a garrison in Jionpore, Humaiun now hastened back 
to rejoin his father, who was preparing to take the 
£eld against the infidels. Rana Sanka, after taking 
the fort of Kandar in Ajmeer, had pushed on as far 
as Bi4na, on his march towards Agra; and had even 
defeated a detachment of Baber’s vanguard, which 

• Ferishta tells us, that Chsja Callftn was advised, being at the 
point of death, to retire to recover his health,” Baber says nothing 
of his illness, but states, that being heartily tired of Hindustan, he 
had the eihrontery to leave the following verses in Turk!, on the 
walls of some houses in Dellii: 

** If 1 pass the Sind safe and aound. 

May shame take me if 1 ever again wish for Uind.” 

FART XI. 
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struck uiisiial terror in the king's (Small army. Nor 
was the alarm wholly unreasonable. The Emperor 
himself appears to have felt that his situation was 
highly critical; and at no period had he had to contend 
against a powerful enemy under so great disadvantages. 
In alliance with the brave Rajpoot leader, were several 
Fatal) omrahs, together with Mahmoud, the sou of 
the Emperor Seconder, whose pretensions to the 
throne alone rendered him formidable; but the united 
force exceeded a hundred thousand men. Baber con¬ 
fesses, that he had no great reliance upon the men of 
Hindustan who were in his interest; and the panic 
spread in his army by the bold and unexpected advance 
of the Pagans, joined to the repulse of his troops at 
Bi^na, was greatly augmented by the sinister and ill- 
timed prediction of a rascally astrologer. Instead 
of giving me any assistance,” says the Emperor, that 
evil-minded wretch loudly proclaimed to every person 
whom he met in the camp, that at this time Mars was 
in the west, and that whoever should engage, coming 
from the opposite quarter, would be defeated. The 
courage of such as consulted this villanous soothsayer, 
was consequently still further depressed.” Perishta 
tells us, that, in a council of war, the greater part of the 
officers concurred in advising a retreat to the Punjaub, 
leaving a strong garrison only in Agra. Baber at length 
broke silence, and' appealing to them as soldiers and 
true believers, set l)efore them, how much better it was 
to die with honour, than to live with infamy. * Should 
they fall in the held, they would die the death of 
martyrs; and should they survive, they would rise 

* In thk hi^ly characteristic oration, given in his Memoirs, 
Baber cited, flrom the Shah-nAmeh, the juimired couplet; 

With fame, even if I die, 1 am contented 
jjiM Isme be mine, since my body is death's,** 
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victorious. He therefore proposed, that they should 
all hind themselves hy a solemn oath on the Koran, 
not even to think of turning their face from this war¬ 
fare, or to desert the field, till the soul should be sepa¬ 
rated from the body, “ Master and servant, small and 
great, all with emulation seizing the Koran, swore,” 
says Baber, “ in the fonn that I had given. My plan 
had succeeded to admiration, and its effects were 
instantly visible, far and near, on friend and foe. ” 

In thus summoning to his aid the counter-spell of re¬ 
ligious fanaticism, Baber availed himself of the only 
master principle that could have overpowered the effects 
of superstition acting upon fear. Perhaps it was the 
only principle that could have sustained his own mind; 
and what may be regarded as the weakness of his cha¬ 
racter, now constituted his strength. There is no 
reason to doubt that the enthusiast was blended with 
the politician. On the day preceding the council, he 
was seriously struck, he says, in the course of his ride 
to survey his posts, with the reflection, that he had 
always resolved one time or another to make an effec¬ 
tual repentance, by renouncing all forbidden works; 
and he now made a solemn vow never more to drink 
wine. Having sent for the gold and silver goblets and 
cups, with all the other utensils used for drinking parties, 
he ordered them to be broken to pieces, and the fragments 
to be divided among dervishes and the poor. That 
night and the following, numbers of ameers and cour¬ 
tiers, soldiers and others, to the number of three hun¬ 
dred, made vows of similar reformation. Baber had, 
previously, made a vow, that, in case of gaining 
the victory over Kana Sanka, he would remit the 
temgha (stamp-tax) levied from Mussulmans; and being 
now reminded of his promise, he directed it to be 
formally announced in an imperial firmaun. By this 

U2 
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step, he prepared the minds of his followers for the 
appeal made to their enthusiasm. 

The danger and confusion were now at their height. 
The forts of Raberi, Ghandwar, and Koel in the Doiib, 
had been taken by different detachments of the enemy; 
the governor of Sambal had evacuated that place, and 
rejoined Baber ; Gwalior was blockaded by the Pagans, 
and many Hindustanis began to desert. ‘‘ Without 
minding the fugitives,” says the Emperor, “ we conti¬ 
nued to regard only our own force. 1 advanced my 
guns and tripods that moved on wheels, with all 
the apparatus and machines which 1 had prepared,* 
and marched forward with ray army, reg^ularly drawn 
up and divided into right and left wing and centre, in 
battle order. I set forward in front the guns and 
tripods placed on wheel-carriages. Behind them was 
stationed a body of matchlock-men, to prevent the com¬ 
munication between the artillery and the infan try from 
being cut off. After the ranks were formed, I galloped 
along the line, animating the Begs and troops of the 
centre, right, and left; giving each division special 
instructions how they were to act, and to every man 
orders how to conduct himself, and in what manner 
he was to engage. ^Having made these arrangements, 
I ordered the army to move on in order of battle for 
about a kossy when we halted to encamp. The Pagans, 
on getting notice of our motions, were on the alert; 

* ^ifistafa ROini had disposed the guns ** according to the RAnii 
(OfiiHnan) fashion.'* The tripods were a sort of moveable breast¬ 
work. consisting of hull’s hides twisted Into ropes, and attached to 
wooden frames. Their design was to reassure the tro(q>s. and add 
to the apparent strength of tlieir position. Baber, evidently, did 
not place much confidence In their Intrinsic strength. Twenty or 
twenty-five days were occupied in the construction of these ma¬ 
chines. Dow speaks of rockets as fonning part of Baber's artil¬ 
lery. 
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and several parties drew out to face us, and advanced 
close up to our guns and ditch. After our army had 
encamped, and when we had strengthened and fortified 
our position in front, as I did not intend fighting that 
day, I pushed on a few of out troops to skirmish with 
a party of the enemy, by way of taking an omen. 
They took a numbej.* of Pagans, and cut off their 
heads, which they brought away. This incident raised 
the spirits of our army excessively, and had a wonder¬ 
ful effect in giving them confidence in themselves.’* 

On Saturday, March IG (1527), having dragged 
forward the guns, the army advanced to the village 
of Kava, and took up a position previously entrenched. 
While occupied in pitching the tents, tidings were 
brought that the enemy was in sight. In a few mi¬ 
nutes Baber had formed his line in the manner pre¬ 
viously arranged and practised, and was ready for the 
encounter. The'ermy was chiefly drawn up, Ferishta 
says, by Nizam Khalifa, Baber’s ablest general; and 
the order of battle is thus described. 

The line, which, upon this occasion, was single, 
consisted of six brigades, exclusive of the king’s life¬ 
guards in the centre, where Baber posted himself. 
Before each of the brigades, a few paces in front, the 
king placed a squadron of light horse, which foimed 
another kind of line with great intervals. In front 
of the whole, the artillery* were drawn up in three 
divisions, the right, left, and centre. The brigade 
immediately to the right of the centre, was com¬ 
manded by Timur, consisting of his own tribe and 

• Dow Bays. " the artillery and rocket-waggonB." The ** tri¬ 
pods*’ alrcad y desaibed must be what Ferishta refers to. The gupa 
alBo were chained together, so as to fonp a barrier against the 
enemy’s cavalry. 
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the troops of many other omrahs of distinction* The 
brigade to the left of the centre was under the imme¬ 
diate orders of Allum, a descendant of the Emperor 
Beloli, and composed of his national troops, and those 
of five other nobles. The two brigades of the right 
wing were commanded in chief by Prince Hum&ioon; 
and of these, the right hand brigade consisted of the 
troops of Casim, Hussein, and other chiefs of family, 
and experience in war. The left hand battalion of 
Prince Humaioon’s division, was made up of the troops 
of Seid-Amir, and of those of other six nobles of the 
Mogul race. The two brigades of the left wing were 
commanded by Seid Khaja. 

About ten o'clock, a.m., the action was com¬ 
menced by the artillery. The left of the enemy 
dbarging the right of the Moguls, soon fell in, hand 
to hand, with the battalidas of Kokultasli and Mallek 
Casim, and made them give ground. But Timur, by 
the Sultan’s orders, inclining to the right with his 
brigade, took up their ground, and falling upon the 
assailants with great fury, put them to flight, the 
light-horse pursuing them with great slaughter, quite 
through their own line. The enemy, in the mean 
time, being so numerous, extended their flanks far 
beyond the wings of the king, and came down upon 
him from all sides. Baber ordered his right and left 
wing to fall back, by which means his army was 
thrown into a circle. In this position, he resisted the 
repeated assaults of the Fatans, till three o’clock; 
Alla Kouli, of Rumi, who commanded the artillery, 
making ^reat slaughter among them. Baber, finding 
the enemy fatigued by tlieir repeated assaults, now 
determined to act offensively, to drive them quite out 
of the field* He therefore put himself at the head of 
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the brigades of Timur and Allum, and charging them 
like a lion rushing from his forest, after an obstinate 
resistance, put their whole army to flight. 

“ The king, immediately after the victory, assumed 
the title of Ghazi (victorious); and, as a monument 
to perpetuate the memory of the battle, he ordered a 
pyramid to be built on an eminence near the field, 
which, according to the custom of his age and nation, 
was stuck round with the heads of the slain. The 
astrologer, after being severely reprimanded for his 
false prediction, was presented with a lak of rupees, 
and banished from the kingdom.”* 

This was the last engagement on a large scale, in 
which Baber commanded. He wished to pursue the 
Pagans into their own country; but this plan he was 
obliged to abandon, in consequence of the want of 
water on the road, and the excessive heat of the 
season. After reducing the country of Mew4t, Baber 
returned to Agra, and disbanded his army for the rainy 
season. Early in the following year (1528), he un¬ 
dertook an expedition against Gh4nderi, a strong hill- 
fort, in which a Rajpoot chief had shut himself up 
with a garrison of five thousand men. It was takdlri 
by escalade. When the Hindoos found that they 
could no longer defend it against their enemy, they, 

according to their dreadful custom,** put to death 
their wives and children. Then, throwing a yellow 
powder over their garments, as on a day of festivity, 
and throwing loose their hair, they issued forth with 

* Dow. il. 11:^114. In Daber’s Memoin, the gazette account 
of this victory, composed by Sheikh Zeln, Is given at length t and 

** nothing/’ Mr. ErskJoe remarks. ** can form a more striking 
contrast to the simple, manly, and intelligent style of Babor him- 
lelfi than the pompous, laboured periods of his secretary. 
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their s^vords and shields, and sought after that death 
which they all obtained.”* 

Advices were about this time received, that a de¬ 
tachment sent against the Patan chiefs of the Lodi 
tribes, who were still in arms in the Eastcni provinces, 
had been defeated. Baber immediately marched in 
person to Kanouje, and having thrown a bridge of 
boats across the Ganges, passed that river in pursuit 
of the enemy, who, after a faint resistance, took to 
flight. In the following year, Sultan Mahmood Lodi 
again took the flcld, and possessed himself of Bahar. 
Baber advanced as far as Kurrah, on the Ganges, 
where Sultan JilAleddin, of the Furab dynasty of 
Patans, prepared a grand entertainment for his im¬ 
perial guest. Again IVIahmoud’s army was broken 
up at his approach. Baber afterwards made an exten¬ 
sive circuit through Bahar and Oude, and after re¬ 
ceiving the submission of these provinces, and an em¬ 
bassy of peace from the Bengalese, once more returned 
to his capital. A few months after (Sept. 1529), his 
own Journal abruptly terminates. Whether he com¬ 
posed memoirs of the remaining fifteen mouths of bis 
life, is uncertain. The state of his health, which was 
now rapidly declining, probably diminished his usual 
activity. Hflm&iiln, anxious, apparently, to be near 
the seat of empire, left his government of Badakshan 
in the charge of his brother, and set out for Agi'a; 
where, though he was neither sent for nor expected, 
the affections of his father and tlie influence of his 
mother procured him a good reception. After re¬ 
maining for some time at court, he went to his govern- 

* Dow, U. lljj^ Baber describes them os rushing out in a state 
of consiij^ nudity, and engaging bis troops with ungovernable 
despei^^ 
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mcnt at Sambal, where, about six months after, he fell 
dangerously ill. Baber, deeply affected at the tidings, 
gave directions that ho should be conveyed to Agra by 
water, where he safely arrived, but his life was de¬ 
spaired of. The sequel, as given by the Mohammedan 
historians, is too extraordinary to be omitted. 

“ When all hopes from medicine were over, and 
while several men of skill were talking to the Emperor 
of the melancholy situation of his sun, Abul Baka, a 
personage highly venerated for his knowledge and 
piety, remarked to Baber, that in such a case, the 
Almighty had sometimes vouchsafed to receive the 
most valuable thing possessed by one friend, as an 
offering in exchange for the life of another. Baber, 
exclaiming that, of all things, his life was dearest to 
H&raai(in, as H&maiun's was to him, and that, next 
to the life of llumaidn, his own was what he most 
valued, devoted his life to heaven as a sacrifice for his 
son’s. The noblemen around him entreated him to 
retract the rash vow, and, in place of the first offering, 
to give the diamond taken at Agra, and reckoned the 
most valuable on earth; (urging,) that the ancient 
sages had said, that it was the dearest of our worldly 
possessions alone, that was to be offered to heaven. 
But he persisted in his resolution, declaring that no 
stone, of whatever value, could be put in competition, 
with his life. He three times walked round the 
dying prince; a solemnity similar to that used in 
sacrifices and heavO'Offerings; * and retiring, prayed 
earnestly to God. After some time, he was heard to , 

V 

• ** It is customaty among the Mussulmans, as it was among ^ 
Jews, to waive presents of money or jewels thrice round the 
of the person to whom they are offered, on particular occasiq 
on betrothlngs, marriages, &c. There is supposed to be wy 
sacred in this rite 4 which averts misfortune.’* 

4 5 
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exclaim, ‘ I have borne it away! I have borne it 
away!* The Mussulman historians assure us, that 
Hiim4i&n almost immediately be^an to recover, and 
that, in proportion as he recovered, the health and 
strength of Baber visibly decayed.With that un¬ 

varying aflection for his family which he shewed in 
all the circumstances of his life, he strongly besought 
Hiim4iiin to be kind and forgiving to his brothers. 
Hdm4ihn promised, and, what in such circumstances 
is rare, kept his promise.’** Baber expired at the 
Charbagh palace, near Agra, Dec. 26, 1530, in the 
forty-eighth year of his age, and the thirty-seventh of 
his reign as a sovereign prince. He had reigned over 
part of Hindustan five years. His remains were, in 
conformity to his own wish, carried to Caubul, and 
interred in a hill that still bears his name. His cha¬ 
racter is thus summed up by Mr. Brskine, the accom¬ 
plished Editor of the Memoirs. 

Zahir-ed-din Muhammed Baber was undoubtedly 
one of the most illustrious men of his age, and one of 
the most eminent and accomplished princes that ever 
adorned an Asiatic throne. He is represented as 
having been above the middle size, of great vigour of 
body, fond of all field and warlike sports, an excellent 
swordsman, and a skilful archer. As a proof of his 
bodily strength, it is mentioned, that he used to leap 
from one pinnacle to another of the pinnated ramparts 
used in the East, in his double-soled boots; and that 
he even frequently took a man under each arm, and 
went leaping along the rampart from one of the 
pointed pinnacles to another. Having been early 
trained to the conduct of business, and tutored in the 
7 J 100 I ci adversity, the powers of his mind received 


* Erskine's Mem. of Baber, p* 427* 
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their full development, lie ascended the throne at 
the a^re of twelve; and liefore he had attained his 
twentieth year, the young prince had aliarcd every 
variety of fortune. Ho had not only been the ruler of 
8ul)ject provinceB, but had been in thraldom to his own 
ambitious nobles, and obliged to conceal every senti¬ 
ment of his heart. He had been alternately hailed and 
obeyed as a conqueror and deliverer by rich and exten¬ 
sive kingdoms, and foi-ced t<i lurk in the deserts and 
mountains of his own native kingdom as a houseless 
wanderer. Down to the last dregs of life, we perceive 
in him the strong feelings of an affection for his early 
friends and early enjoyments, rarely seen among 
princes. Perhaps the free manners of the Thrki 
tribes had combined with thn events of his early life, 
in cherishing these amiable feelings. He had betimes 
been taught, by the voice of events that could not lie, 
that he was a man dependent on the kindness and 
fidelity of other men; and, in dangers and escapes 
with his followers, had learned that he was only one 
of an association, whose general safety and success 
depended on the result of their mutual exertions in a 
common cause. The native benevolence and gayety 
of his disposition seems ever to overflow' on all around 
him; and he talks of his mothers, his grandmothers, 
and sisters with some garrulity indeed, but the gar¬ 
rulity of a good son and a good brf)ther. Of his com¬ 
panions in arms, he always speaks with the frank 
gayety of a soldier; and it is a relief to the reader, in 
the midst of the pompous coldness of Asiatic history, 
to find a king who can weep for days, and tell us that 
he wept for the playmate of his boyhood. Indeed, an 
uncommon portion of good nature and good 
runs through all his character; and,^ even to poUtied 
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offences, he -will be found, in a remarkable degree, 
indulgent and forgiving. 

In the character of the founder of a new dynasty in 
one of the richest and most powerful empires on earth, 
we may expect to hiid a union of the great qualities of 
a statesmaTL and a general; and Baber possessed the lead, 
ing qualifications of both in a high degree. But we are 
not, in that age, to look for any deeply-laid or regular 
plans of civil polity, even in the most accomplished 
princes. Baber’s superiority over the chiefs to whom 
he was opposed, arose chiefiy from his active disposition 
and lively good sense. Ambitious as he was, and fond 
of conquest and of glory in all its shapes, the entei'prise 
in which he was fi>r the season engaged, seems to have 
absorbed his whole soul, and all his faculties were ex¬ 
erted to bring it, whatever it was, to a fortunate issue. 
His elastic mind was not broken by discomfiture; and 
few princes who have achieved such glorious conquests, 
have suffered more numerous or decisive defeats. Mis 
personal courage was conspicuous during his whole 
life ; but it may be doubted, whether, in spite of his 
final success, he was so much entitled to the character 
of a great captain as of a successful partisan, and a bold 
adventurer. In the earlier part of his career, his 
armies were very small. Most of his expeditions were 
rather successful inroads, than skilful campaigns. But 
he shewed a genius and a power of observation, which, 
in other circumstances, would have raised him to the 
rank of the most accomplished commanders. As he 
had the sense to perceive the errors which he commit¬ 
ted in his earlier years, so, with the superiority that 
belongs to a great mind, conscious of its powers, he 
alwayi^readily acknowledges them. His conduct dur¬ 
ing the rebellion of the Moguls at K^bul, and tlie 
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alarm of his army in the war with Rana Sanka, hears 
the indications of the most heroic magnanimity. The 
latter period of his life is one uninterrupted series of 
success. f 

‘‘ But we are not to expect in Baber, that perfect 
and refined character which belongs only to modem 
times and Christian countries. We sometimes see him 
order wliat, according to the practice of modern war, 
and the maxims of a refined morality, we should con¬ 
sider as cruel executions. We find him occasionally 
the slave of vices which, even though they belonged to 
bis age and country, it is not possible to regard in 
such a man without feelings of regret. We are dis¬ 
appointed to find one possessed of so refined an under¬ 
standing and so polished a taste, degrading both, by 
an obtrusive and almost ridiculous display of his 
propensity to intoxication. It may palliate, though it 
cannot excuse this ofltence, that it apjiears to have led 
him to no cruelty or harshness to his servants ot 
those around him; that it made him neglect no busi¬ 
ness, and that it seems to have been produced solely by 
the ebullition of high spirits in his gay and swial 
temper. W^e turn from Baber, the slave of sucdi vices, 
which, probably, hastened on a premature old age, and 
tended to bring him to an early grave, and view him 
with more complacency, encouraging in his dominions 
the useful arts and polite literature, by his countenanw 
and his example. We delight to see him describe his 
success in rearing a new plant, in introducing a new 
fruit-tree, or in repairing a decayed aqueduct, with 
the same pride and complacency that he relates his 
most splendid victories. No region of art or nature 
seems to have escaped the activity of his research. He 
had cultivated the art of poetry from his eaStly years 5 
and his JHuxin^ or collection of Ttlrki poeinB| is men* 
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tioned as giving him a high rank among the poets of 
his country. He also wrote a work on Prosody and 
some smaller productions, which he sometimes alludes 
to in his memoirs. He was skilful in the science of 
music, on which he wrote a treatise. But his most 
remarkable work is, undoubtedly, the memoirs of his own 
life. No history, perhaps, contains so lively a picture 
of the life and opinions of an eastern prince. 

A striking feature in Baber's diaracter is, his 
unlikenesB to other Asiatic princes. Instead of the 
stately, systematic, artificial character that seems to 
belong to the throne in Asia, we find him natural, 
lively, affectionate, simple; retaining on the throne 
all the best feelings and affections of common life. 
Change a few circumstaniMiS arising from his religion 
and country, and, in reading the transactions of his 
life, we might imagine that we had go^ among the 
adventurous knights of Froissart. This, as well as the 
simplicity of his language, he owed to his l)eing a T&rk. 
That style which wraps up a worthless meaning in a 
mist of words, and the etiquette which annihilates the 
courtier in die presence of his prince, were still, fortu¬ 
nately for Baber, foreign to the Thrki race, among 
whom he was born and educated.* 

“ Upon the whole, if we review with impartiality 
the history of Asia, we shall find few princes who 
are entiUed to rank higher than Baber in genius and 
accomplishments. His grandson, Akber, may, per- 

* Baber, though his fieunlly were of Mogul origin, always speaks 
of himself as being a TOrk ; all his affections were with the TOrks, 
whose language and mumers were hereditary to him t and he often 
speaks of the Moguls with mingled hatred and contemTit. Vet, 
throufdi '(hat loose application of the words Mogul and Tatar, 
which hsa become so g^eral, the dynasty which be founded In 
India, is kiilbwn as the Mogul dynasty; and*even Ferlshta speaks 
of his having written his Commentaries In the Mogul language, 
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baps, be placed above bim for profound and benevolent 
policy. The crooked artibco of Aurungzib is not 
entitled to the same distinction. The merit of Chengiz 
Khan, and of Tamerlane, terminates in their splendid 
conquests, which far excelled the achievements of 
Baber. Bjat, in activity of mind, in the gay equani. 
mity and unbroken spirit with which he bore the 
extremes of good and bad fortune, in the possession of 
the manly and social virtues, so seldom the portion of 
princes, in his love of letters, and his success in the 
cultivation of them, we shall probably find no other 
Asiatic prince who can justly be placed beside him.’’ * 
Through the influence of Khalifeh, Baber’s prime* 
minister, who possessed the chief authority among 
the Thrki nobles, Hhmaioon ascended the throne with¬ 
out opposition; but he was soon called to defend it 
against powerful insurgents and domestic comiietitors. 
The designs of his brother Kamiran on the Punjaub 
were turned aside, by bestowing upon him the govern¬ 
ment of all the provinces from the most southern 
branch of the Indus to Persia. Sultan Mahmood, 
who again seized upon Jionpore, was defeated and put 
to flight* A still more formidable enemy then took 
the field, Bahadur, “ king of Gujerat,” over whom 
also Humaioon’s good fortune prevailed; but while 
engaged in the complete reduction of that province, 
news was brought that Shere Khan, the Patau gover¬ 
nor of Bahar, had declared his independence. While 
engaged in putting down this formidable insurrection, 
Uhmaioon was basely deserted by bis two brothers, 
Hindal and Kamiran, who took that opportunity to en. 
deavour, severally, to seize the throne. The Emperor, 
whose conduct towards his ungenerous brothers. 


• Chkln^s.Kemoixs of Baber, pp. 429-432^ 
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appears to have been singularly exemplaiy, endea¬ 
voured in vain to bring about a coalition of interests 
against their common enemy, by representing that 
their family quarrels would certainly issue in the loss 
of that mighty empire which it had cost their father 
so much pains to conquer. The result was, that the 
house of Baber, thus divided, fell. In 1541, Sheer 
Khan succeeded in driving Humaioon and his bro¬ 
thers from the empire, and took possession of the 
throne. Humaioon, after being reduced to the greatest 
extremities and perils, through the treachery of his 
adherents,* made his escape to the court of Peraia, 
where Shah Tamasp gave the royal fugitive a gene¬ 
rous reception; and by his powerful aid, in 1545, 
Humaioon recovered Catibul from his brother Kami. 
rAn. That restless and unprincipled prince, though 
repeatedly pardoned by Humaioon, never, gave up the 
contest, till he was deprived of his eyes. He died a 
pilgrim at Mecca.-f 

Shere, the Afghan conqueror, did not long enjoy 
the throne, for which he was indebted as much to his 
perfidy as to his valour. He was killed while besieg. 
ing Chitore in 1545, and was buried at Saseram in 

• Ills flight and sojourn among the Rajpoot princes of Ajimeer, 
Major Renndl remarks, ** furnish a striking picture of royal dis- 
tress.*’ The generous fidelity of the rignh of Amcrcote to his fallen 
sovereign, deserves to be recorded for the honour of his nation. 
While at Amercote, the prince Akbar was brought forth by the 
Sultana Hamida.” 

t The Mogul chiefs, to a man, Ferishta says. Insisted upon the 
necessity of his being put to death, and Hum^oon was threatened 
with an bisurrection for refusing to Imbrue his hands In the blood 
of his brother. With reluctance he gave orders for his being de¬ 
prived of sight by means of antimony; and on subsequently visiting 
the unhappy prince, he is stated to have wept very bitterly, while 
Kamirfta oi^essed the justice of his punishment* HJndal' fell in 
action* 
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Baliar, hiii original estate, in a magnificent mauso- 
Icum ‘which he liad constructed during his life¬ 
time in the middle of an artificial lake. At his 
death, his empire extended from Bengal to the 
Indus. He left many monuments of his magnifi¬ 
cence. From Bengal and Sennargaum to that 
branch of the Indus called the Nilab, which is 1500 
krores (about 3000 miles), he built caravanserais 
at every stage, and dug a well at the end of every 
krore. Besides, he raised many magnificent mosques 
for the worship of God on the highway, wherein he 
appointed readers of the Koran and priests. He or¬ 
dered that, at every stage, all travellers, without dis¬ 
tinction of country or religion, should be entertained, 
according to their quality, at the public expense. lie, 
at the same time, planted rows of fruit-trees along 
the roads, to preserve travellers from the scorching 
heat of the sun, as well as to gratify their taste. 
Horse-posts were placed at proper distances for for¬ 
warding quick intelligence to Government, and for 
the advantages of trade and correspondence. This 
establisliment was newjn India. Such was the public 
security during his reign, that travellers and mer¬ 
chants, throwing down their goods, went without fear 
to sleep on the highway. Shere divided his time into 
four equal parts; one he appropriated to the distri¬ 
bution of public justice, one to the regulations of his 
army, one to worship, and the remainder to rest and 
recreation.** According to Ferishta*B account, the 
character of this monarch would have left little to 
wish for, had he not stained his honour by a re¬ 
peated breach of faith; and had he won the throne 
by fairer means, the only matter of regret would have 
been, that he obtained it in the evening,*’ when 
his beard was already tprning wMt9* 
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Selim (Islam Shab) succeeded bis father. He 
maintained bis tbrone af^inst his enemies, and emu¬ 
lated the magnificence of his predecessor.* He died in 
1652, after a reign of nine years. His son Ferose, 
in his twelfth year, was then placed upon the throne; 
but, after three days, was assassinated by his uncle 
Mubarik, who assumed the title of Mohammed Adil. 
This worthless usurper was expelled by his cousin Ibra¬ 
him III., who was, in his turn, compelled to surrender 
his throne to a nephew of the Emperor Shere, Secunder 
Shah. This period of general anarchy and confusion 
terminated in the victorious return of Humaioon, 
who, invited by a strong party to take advantage of 
the divisions among the Patan omrahs, met with little 
resistance in repossessing himself of the empire of his 
father. He died in consequence of a fall, in the fol¬ 
lowing year, at the age of forty-eight; but his return 
was a fortunate circumstance for the country, as it 
was the means of seating his illustrious son quietly on 
the throne of Agra.*!* 

Akbar was only in his fourteenth year, when, on 
his father's death, in 1556, he-commenced a splendid 

• Ferlshta states, thatj ** ftom Bengal to the Indus, he built an 
Intermediate serai between each of those which his father had 
erected on the great road.” In this reign* an impostor made some 
noise in the asaumed diaracter of Imaum Mehdl. whose second 
coming Is looked for by a numerous division of Moslems. He con¬ 
verted some thousands, and. after being twice banished by Selim, 
was scourged to death at Agra. A.D. 1547. 

t In this brief account of the reign of Humaioon. we .have ad¬ 
hered to Dow, except as to the age at which he died, which is 
given on the authority of M^or Price. The last volume of his 
valuable work, which Is brought down only to the accession of 
Akbar. contains a debdled account (from Abbt Faaael) of the sin¬ 
gular vicissitudes In the life of Humaioon. whose mild and bene¬ 
volent charactCT. and love of science, give interest to his misfor¬ 
tunes. He was buried at Delhi. Akbaf ‘ ascended the throne 
Feb. 14.1666. and died Get. 12. 1606. 
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and busy reign of nearly fifty years. His titles were, 
Shah Jumja Abul Miizzisser, Jell41.uddeeii, Mahom. 
med Akbar, Padisba Ghazi. The celebrated AVnil 
Fazzel, “ the most elegant writer of India,*’ has given 
to the world the history of this renowned monarch in 
three volumes, called Akbar-nameh, A very brief 
notice of the principal events, is all that our purpose 
requires. The first years of Akbar’s reign were em¬ 
ployed in the reduction of the revolted provinces; in 
which the regent Byram, who had a great share in 
recovering the empire for Hiimaioon, was a principal 
actor. Himd, the vizier of Mahommed, the Patan 
emperor of tiie eastern provinces, had succeeded in 
taking Agra and Delhi; and of all his Indian domi¬ 
nions, the provinces towards the heads of the Indus 
alone were left to Akbar, when, in the plains of Pani- 
put, the Patans were defeated by Byram at the bead 
of a much inferior force; and Himiii being slain, the 
empine reverted to its previous tranquillity. The vio¬ 
lence and presumption of Byram at length occasioned a 
breach between him and Akbar; and the all-powerful 
minister made a feeble effort at rebellion, for which he 
obtained the pardon of his grateful sovereign, but met 
his death on his way to Mecca, from the hand of a man 
whose father he had slain. This took place in 1660. 

Akbar now took the reins of government into his 
own hands, and by his judicious choice of gover¬ 
nors, his wise regulations, a;id his tolerant policy, he 
secured the permanence of his conquests. The Hin¬ 
doos still formed the bulk of the population, even in 
those provinces which had been the most frequently 
overrun by their conquerors ; and experience had 
taught the Mohammedan sovereigns, that the passive 
temper of the infiidels would prevent them, if left to 
themselves, from disturbing the government. The 
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recovery of the Deccan provinces, however, was an 
object which deeply concerned the honour of the 
Emperor; and Akbar resolved on carrying his arms 
into that quarter. In 15(13, he had marched to 
Oojein, to chastise the insubordination of the U/.beg 
governor of Malwah ; and while in that city, Muba- 
rik, King of Khandeish, paid him homage, and gave 
him his daughter in marriage. That part of the 
Deccan, therefore, had, at this period, a Moham¬ 
medan sovereign. In the province of Gundwana, 
however, it seems, there existed a small, independent 
kingdom, which had for its capital Gurrah, and which 
had never yet fallen under the dominion of foreign 
invaders. The sovereign, at this time, was a queen 
celebrated for her beauty and accomplishments, and 
her flourishing country was in perfect peace.* Tempted 
by the report of the unplundered wealth which it 
contained, Asaph, the governor of Kurrah in Malwah, 
after having made several predatory inroads, obtained 
permission of Akbar to subdue the country. Having 
raised (1000 horse and about double that number of 
infantiy, he marched against the unoffending natives, 
but was met by the royal amazon at the head of a 
powerful army, including 1500 elephants; from whom 
he received a severe repulse, 600 Mogul horsemen 
being left on the field. In a second battle, the valo¬ 
rous queen was severely wounded; and when she 
found that the day was lost, and that] she must be 
taken prisoner, she plunged her dagger into her 
bosom. Asaph now laid siege to the royal fort, where 

** Her dominions arc stated to have been about SOO'mfles in 
length* and 100 in breadth* and to have comprised 70*000 towns 
and villages I Dow calls it the country of Gurrah or Kattuc* 
BOW part of Orissa and Bundelcundbut It seenu to have been 
rather the Ounah district of Gundwaoat. 
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all the treasures of the i-eigning family had been for 
ten generations deposited. It was taken by storm, 
and the unfortunate garrison had recourse to the 
barbarous custom of the joar ,—the general massacre 
of their wives and children, 'to prevent their falling 
into the hands of the enemy. The spoil was immense; 
and Asaph, to secure his plunder, took up his residence 
in the countiy, transmitting to Akbar only 200 ele¬ 
phants, and no part of the treasure; but he was 
ultimately compelled to account for it. 

Akbar was unable to follow up this conquest, owing 
to the constant field furnished for his military 
enterprise by insurrectionary movements in Gujerat 
and Bengal, and the turbulence of the Rajpoots of 
Ajmeer. At thd time of his death, no further pro¬ 
gress had been made in the reduction of the Dec- 
can, than taking possession of the western part of 
Berar, Khandeish, Tellingana, and tlie northern part 
of Ahmednuggar, the capital of which was taken in 
1601, after a long and bloody siege. These acquisi. 
tions, the government of which, as a distinct province, 
Akbar conferred upon his son, were deemed of suf¬ 
ficient consequence to be annexed to the imperial titles, 
ill a proclamation, on the Emperor's triumphant return 
to Agra. Cashmeer also was reduced in this reign, 
the civil dissensions raging among the chieftains of 
that country rendering it an easy conquest. 

In the year 1603, Prince Dauial, Akbar's favourite 
son, was carried oiF by a debauch at Burhampoor in 
the Deccan. His death, and the manner of it, so much 
affected the Emperor, who was in a declining state of 
health, that from that moment ho became rapidly 
worse; and ho died in the following year, in the sixty- 
fourth year of his age. 

Hindostaxi Proper had never,'’ Major Rennell 
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remarks, experienced so much tranquillity as during 
the latter part of Akbar’s reign; but this tranquillity 
could hardly be deemed such in any other quarter of 
the world, and must, therefore, be understood to mean 
u state short of actual rebellion, or, at least, commo¬ 
tion.” While his sons were employed in carrying on 
the wars on the frontiers, the Emperor himself, with 
his learned minister, the celebrated Abiil Fazzel, was 
employed in regulating the internal management and 
economy of his kingdom. Inquiries were set on foot, 
by means of which the revenue, population, produce, 
religion, ;irts, and commerce of each district were as¬ 
certained ; and the results were embodied in the work 
known under the title of Ayeen Akbery^ or the Insti¬ 
tutes of the Emperor Akber.* Thtf empire was at 
this time distributed into (governments or vice¬ 

royalties) which were divided into drears (provinces), 
and these again were subdivided into pergurmahs 
(districts or hundreds). The names of the original 
soubahs were, Allahabad, Agra, Oude, Ajmeer, Ah- 
medabad (or Gujerat), Bahar, Bengal, Delhi, Cabul 
(and Cashmeer), Lahore, Moultan, and Malwah; to 
which were afterwards added, the conquered territories 
of Berar, Khandeish, and Ahmednagur; forming alto¬ 
gether fifteen.f 

After Akbar had ascertained the condition, wants, 
and resources of the several provinces of his vast 
empire, he applied himself most diligently and wisely 

• Traratated original Persian by Francis Gladwin, esq., 

2vq1s. 4to. Lwdon, 18UU. The Ayeen Akbery forms the third 
volume of the Af^r-mmeh. 

t Ayeen AKbery, vol. li. p. 1. Dow majees them twenty-twoj 
adding to the enumeration, Kandahar, Ghisni, and Cashmere 
(included jliy^Abul Fazzel in CaubuJ), Dutch, Sinde, Slrhlnd, 
DcMrb, and Qtissa, He omits Ahmednagur. See vol. ill. p. 2 
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to their improvement. Schools were estahlished, 
ill which botli the Indian and Arabic langpiages and 
sciences were taught. Translations of works, both of 
instruction and taste, were made at his express desire, 
and under the direction and Superintendence of Abul 
Fazzel, Under his mild and equitable government, 
agriculture flourished, commerce revived, the arts 
prospered, and his subjects enjoyed the fruits of their 
increased industry, fi*ee from those apprehensions of 
insecurity to which they had been so long exposed. 
Akbar participated in the prosperity of his people, 
llis regular annual revenue amounted to nearly 
30,000,000/. sterling; and from sources less regular 
and permanent, he frequently derived, in the course of 
the year, about twenty millions more. His armies were 
not less remarkable for their numerical strength, than 
for their excellent equi])ment and discipline. They 
consisted of about 300,000 horse, and an equal number 
of foot. They were composed principally of detached 
tribes under independent chiefs; and, from this cir* 
cumstance, it required all his vigilance and rigour to 
prevent rebellions and insurrections from being much 
more frequent and dangerous than they actually were. 

The character of Akbar is thus summed up by 
the pen of Ferishta. Mahommed Akbar was a 
prince endued with many shining virtues. His gene¬ 
rosity was great, and his clemency without bounds. 
This latter virtue he often carried beyond the line of 
prudence, and, in many instances, past the limits of 
that justice which he owed to the state; but his daring 
spirit made this noble error seem to proceed from a 
generous disposition, and not from an effeminate weak¬ 
ness of mind. His character as a warrior was that of 
an intrepid partisan, rather than of a great general: 
he exposed Us person with unpardonable rashnesS) and 
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often attempted capital points without using that 
power wliich at the time he possessed. But fortune 
and a daring soul supplied the place of conduct in 
Akbar: he brought about at once, by desperate means, 
what calm caution would take much time to accom¬ 
plish. This circumstance spread the terror of the 
name of this son of true glory so wide, that Iliudostun, 
ever subject to the convulsions of rehellion, became 
settled and calm in his presence. lie raised a wall of 
disciplined valour against the powers of the north, 
and by his own activity inspired his omrahs with 
enterprise. 

He loved glory to excess, and thirsted after a re¬ 
putation for personal valour. He encouraged learning 
with the bounty of kings, and delighted in history, 
which is, in truth, the school of sovereigns. As^his 
warm and active disposition prompted him to perform 
actions worthy of the divine pen of the poet, so he was 
particularly fond of heroic compositions in verse. In 
short, the faults of Akbar were virtues carried to 
extremes; and if he sometimes did things beneath the 
dignity of a great king, he never did any thing un¬ 
worthy of a good man. His name lives, and will for 
ever live, the glory of the house of Timur, and an 
example of renown to the kings of the world.*’ * 

Upon the death of Akbar, his son Selim, the next 
to Prince Danial in right of primogeniture, ascended 
the throne, under the title of Kelr-ed-deen JHahom- 
med Jehanghire (lord or conqueror of the world). 

Scarcely was he seated on the throne, when his 
nephew, JKhosrou, engaged in open rebellion. To tliis 
step he te^s to have been led by the advice andin- 
the nobility, rather tlian by his own wishes or 
The rebellion, however, was soon quelled, 

' • Dow, voU il. p. 374, S* 
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and Kbosrou thrown into prison. As soon as 
Jehanghire had restored internal tranquillity to his 
kingdom, lie turned his thoughts to the conquest of 
the Deccan. He seems, however, from some cause 
not very apparent, to liave pursued this object with 
little perseverance or zeal. '^Va^ was also made on 
the Kajpoots, and tlie Dana, or chief prince, was com¬ 
pelled to sue for peace, on terms most favourable 
to the Emperor. 

Jehanghire was a man of talents, and would have 
proved himself such by his conduct, had not his 
councils been rendered vacillating and weak, and his 
government been constrained, by the influence of his 
mistress Noor-jean. She was the daughter of Aiaas, 
a Tatar, and was born in the wilderness, to which 
the poverty of her father had obliged him to flee. 
Aiaas afterwards came to the court of Jehanghire, 
and being a man of considei’able abilities and of pro¬ 
bity, he was soon noticed and patronized. His daughter 
was educated with the greatest attention and care, and 
she soon became one of the most accomplished women 
in Asia. As she was also greatly distinguished for 
her beauty and her wit, she was not long in attracting 
the particular notice, and exciting the warm affec¬ 
tions, of the young prince Selim. He requested his 
father, Akbar, to demand her in marriage for him ; 
but as she was betrothed to Shere Afghan, one of the 
most accomplished and bravest liobles in India, Akbar 
refused to interfere. Selim therefore was obliged to 
wait till lie ascended the throne, when, his passion 
still being as ardent as before, he resolved, by what¬ 
ever means, to gratify it. Noor-jean was by this 
time married; but this circumstance possessed no 
weight in the mind of the new sovereign. He caused 
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her husband to be assassinated, and the widow to be 
conducted to the royal zenana. She soon proved that 
she did not bear implacable resentment against the 
murderer of her husband, and that anddtion was 
more powerful in her breast than ailection. She became 
the queen of Jehanghirc; and shortly afterwards, her 
influence over him beciune almost without limits. 
Her father and brothers were raised to the first offices 
in the empire; and lier relations, to the most remote 
degree, came from Tatary to the Mogul court, Avhere 
she heaped upon them wealth, rank, and power. 

“ In one respect, however, her influence and the 
situation to which she was raised, were beneficial not 
only to the Emperor, hut also to the kingdom at large. 
Her father was appointed prime-minister; and as his 
talents and his probity ’-emained unimpaired, he did 
great service to the state. Under tlie name of Actemad- 
ul-Dowlah, he exercised the office of prime-minister 
till his death, in such a manner that liis name is to 
this day revered by the peo])le of Hindostan. The 
principles upon which he administered the govern, 
ment, were similar to those upon which Akbar had 
conducted it. He regarded the industiy of the 
people, not only as the sole source of wealth and 
prosperity, but also as the surest defence againt fo. 
reign foes, and the best preseiwative of internal quiet. 
Forests were cut down, and towns and villages were 
built; manufactures flounshed under his auspices; 
but it was to the improvement of agriculture that he 
especially directed his attention and his measures. 
Those provinces which, during war, had been deso- 
lated, were repeopled and cultivated, lleligious per- 
sccutiofi was unknown : the Hindoo and the Mahom- 
medan were equally the objects of his care, and placed 
equally under the protection of the laws. 
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“ It was in this reign that Sir Thomas Roe was 
sent as the fii st ICnglish ambassador to the Emperor 
of Iliiidostan. lie presented a coach to Jehaiighire 
from James I.; and, in spite of the opposition of the 
Prince itoyal, obtained tlie ’object of his mission, 
wliich was permission to establish a factory at Surat. 
The Portuguese had by this time acquired consider¬ 
able settlements both in Bengal and in (iiijerat; 
but only those at Gujerat, where they possessed 
some extent of territory, had attracted the notice 
of the court. • It is curious to observe, in M’hat 
terms the Author of the Ayeen Akharee mentions 
them. Speaking of the lands of Gujerat, he says; 
‘ By the neglect of the king’s governors, several of 
these districts arc in the hands of Europeans.’ Fe- 
rlshta also, mentioning the site of an ancient Hindoo 
temple near Diu, says, that it was situated in the 
districts that were subject to the ^ idolaters of 
Europe.’ 

The rebellions of his son, Shah Jehan, embittered 
the latter part of Jehanghire’s reign. These rebellions 
were sometimes fostered and strengthened by the nobles, 
whose martial habits rendered a life of peace irksome 
to them, and sometimes excited by the intrigues of 
the empress. 

Jehanghire died in 1C28. At the time of his 
death, he was on a journey to Cashmere, in the cool 
and beautiful valleys of which he was accustomed to 
reside during the sultry months of summer. This 
monarch had the character of being a Deist, because 
he protected the foUowers of Brahma and Zoroaster, 
and even tolerated Christians as well as Mahom- 
medans. He was most rigorous in administering 
justice, punishing eyen those he loved, without regard 
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to rank, station, or office. He was completely free 
from avarice; and liis disposition was forgivii g. 
In private, liis temper was capricious; so mucli so, 
indeed, as to bear occasionally the character of insa¬ 
nity, with which malady his unfortunate son, Khosrou, 
ivas certainly afflicted. He was naturally indolent, 
and indulged much in wine and opium; hut he was 
fond of literature, and has left a well-written life of 
himself. So well known and so well beloved was he, 
that he frequently left his palace in a simple habit, 
and mixed with the evening parties of every rank: 
his person was too well known to be disguised; but 
he never had reason to repent of his familiarity with 
his people. 

On the death of Jehanghire, the nobility resumed 
their intrigues, in the hrpes of preventing the suc¬ 
cession of his son, Shah Jehan; but as there were 
several parties among them, each having a different 
view, though all hostile to Shah Jehan, their schemes 
were defeated by their own want of concord. It is 
probable, however, that they might not have been 
defeated so soon or so easily, had not the Emperor 
received the valuable assistance of the talents of Asiph 
Jah. This person was the son of Aiaas, and conse¬ 
quently a brother of Noor-jean; but he was still 
more closely connected with the Emji^ror, by the latter 
liaving married his daughter. By means of this man, 
Shah Jehan was seated peaceably and firmly On the 
throne; and he at once rewarded his services, and 
secured the tranquillity and prosperity of hi^ own 
kingdom, by raising him to the rank of vizier. Ak 
soon M the intrigues of the nobility were quelled, 
Shah Jehan caused the male descendants of Baber to 
be put to death; and, in order tO' make the people 
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forg^et tliis cruelty, he held a festival which surpassed! 
in magnificence every thing of the kind that had ever 
been celebrated in the East. 

“ During the first years of his reign, Shah Jehan was 
prosperous and luippy; Tiis kfngdom flourished ; his 
conquests were extensive; and in his domestic concerns, 
there prevailed concord and afifection. Ilis father-in- 
law continued vizier till his death, which happened in 
his seventy-second year; and though his measures were 
sometimes despotic, yet they were generally wise and 
prudent, and productive of beneficial results. The 
empress was a woman of an amiable and gentle dis¬ 
position, and of great virtue as well as beauty. She 
conducted herself’ with so much prudence and propriety, 
and with such strict and regular regal'd to her bus- 
hand's wishes and views, that she obtained unlimited 
infiueiice over him. During her life, he had no other 
wife; and when she died, he raised to her memory a 
beautiful tomb, of the finest mai'ble, inlaid with pre¬ 
cious stones, which cost 7^0,000/. 

The Mogul dominions were considerably enlarged 
during the reign of Shah Jehan. The conquest of the 
Deccan was pursued with great vigour, and the plun¬ 
ders and devastations pei'petrated there, occasioned 
most of its princes to make submission and acknow¬ 
ledge the Emperor as their sovereign. The whole of 
Bengal was entirely subdued, and the states of Tibet 
and Assam were kept in awe; Candahar was reco¬ 
vered from the Persians; Cashmere was governed by 
a viceroy from Delhi; and Gujerat was reduced to 
•obedience. Part of Golconda was actually taken pos¬ 
session of; but Bejapoor and the Carnatic, together 
with the region of the Ghauts, remained in the power 
of their ancient possessors. In the wars during 
whidi these conquests were achieved, Shah Jehan was 
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principally indebted for his success to his general 
Mohabet, to his son, Khan Ziman, and, on iheir 
death, to the-military talents of his own sons. There 
were four of them, Dara; Sujah, Aurengzehe, and 
Morad. Their characters and talents were distinctly 
marked; and though, in some respects, they resembled 
one another, yet, in many material points, there were 
great and striking differences. Dara was undoubtedly 
most riclily gifted by nature of all the sons, both in 
the qualities of his mind, and in the virtues of his 
heart. Like all the princes of the house of Baber, he 
was well vci*sed in the learning of Persia and Arabia; 
and he caused himself to be instructed in the ancient 
learning of Hiudostan by some Hindoo pundits, whom 
he liberally paid for that purpose. He was even 
anxious to acquire some insight into the literature and 
the customs of Eui'ope; and in order to gratify his 
desire in this respect, he protected and encouraged 
the Jesuits, who had a college at Agra. In his 
temper, he was frank far beyond what the manners 
and habits of the East require or sanction; and his 
generosity was unbounded, and not always under the 
guidance of a discriminating prudence. In his person 
he was remarkably handsome, and his address was 
elegant and insinuating. Possessed of these quali¬ 
fications, he was deservedly a favourite with almost 
all classes and descriptions of his father's subjects. 

Sujah, the second son, was distinguished for his 
prudence, which directed or restrained the openness 
of his temper and the generosity of his disposi¬ 
tion, much more than Dara was inclined or could 
1)6 induced to [do; but his prudence, though a guard 
against the excess of these qualities, was but a feeble 
barrier, when the attainment of pleasure was Sujah’s 
object: in this respect be was weak and unrestndned. 
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Both these sons were distinguished, and nearly in an 
equal degree, for their talents and success as warriors ; 
but the third son, Aurengzebe, was superior to either 
of his brothers, in the politics, the skill, and the bror- 
very which a state of warfare^ demands. As he was 
inferior to his brotliers in the advantages of person 
and address, he endeavoured, and but too successfully, 
to compensate for these deficiencies by dissimulation 
and intrigue. Wrapt up within himself, though 
apparently open and artless, he threw his adversaries 
off their guard, and succeeded, at the same time, 
in concealing his own sentiments and plans, and in 
developing those of others. When it was necessary to 
gain over his opponentis or to make use of them as in- 
strumaats in his own hands, he displayed wonderful 
powers of address, and exquisite knowledge of the 
weak parts of the human character. It is evident that 
a disposition and habits such as Aurengzebe possessed, 
aided by no mean talents, and by the happy and not 
common art of having these talents always at com¬ 
mand, were capable of producing mudi good or much 
evil, according as they were directed. Unfortunately, 
ambition of no low standard, was the ruling passion of 
his heart; and this ambition he was resdlved to gratify, 
without the smallest compunction of conscience regard¬ 
ing the measures, which it might prompt him to exe¬ 
cute. But he well knew, that as he was not the eldest 
son, it would be indispensably necessary to keep his 
ambition concealed from every eye; he therefore 
affected the habits of a faquir, and used religion as a 
mask to cover his designs. 

The distinguishing features in the disposition 
of the fourth sou, were violence and impatienoe, 
but they were not the violence and impatience 
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of a bad lieart or of an unfeeling temper; they were 
constitutional, rather than the result of thought¬ 
lessness or vice, and were accompanied, as is often 
the case, by a great share of openness and sincerity: iii 
courage he surpassed all his brothers. Of the daugh- 
ters of Shah Jehan,two only require particular notice. 
The eldest, Jehanara, resembled l)ara, in almost every 
respect; and these two were, of all the Emperor’s chil¬ 
dren, the most remarkable for filial piety and for 
mutual affection. Roshenara resembled her brother 
Aiirengzebe in disposition; and this similarity induced 
her always to support his interest and plans as far as 
lay in her power. 

Shah Jehaii, who had a clear insight into the charac¬ 
ters of his sons, was very appi*chensive that,<*on his 
death, disputes might arise among them. Partial to 
Dara, not more, perhaps, because he was the eldest, 
than on account of his excellent qualities, he made him 
the associate of Ids throne, and commanded respect to 
he paid to the signet of Dara, equal to that which was 
paid to his own. In order, however^ that this might 
not rouse the jealousy of his brothers, he at the same 
time made Sujah governor of Bengal, Aurengzehe 
governor of tlie southern provinces, and Morad gover- 
nor of Gujerat. But this very measure, in one respect, 
defeated the object which the Emperor had in contem¬ 
plation ; for Dara being necessarily near his father, 
while his brothers were at a distance, they were dis¬ 
posed to regard their appointments as given them, not 
so much to place them on a footing with Dara, as to 
remove them from the seat of government, and conse¬ 
quently to deprive them of the chance of contesting 
the throne with him, in the event of their father’s death. 

^ A^ long as Shah Jehan continued ‘in health and 
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vigour, the authority of Dara was not questioned l»y 
his brothers; but in the year 1()57, the Emperor, 
having been seized with a stroke of the palsy, was 
obliged to give up the entire government to his eldest 
son. As soon as the other brothers heard of their fa¬ 
ther's illness, they immediately anticipated a fatal 
issue; and apprehending the destruction of their 
power as soon as Dara should ascend the throne, they 
each, without communicating with the other two, 
resolved to march with the utmost expedition to Delhi. • 
The intelligence of the approach of Sujah first 
reached the seat of government; and as Dara did not 
deem it prudent to leave Delhi himself, he despatched 
his son to oppose Sujah. The hostile armies met near 
Benarei; and a battle was fought, which terminated in 
the defeat of the invader, who retraced his steps into 
Bengal, for the purpose of raising new forces. But 
the danger with which Dara was surrounded, was very 
little lessened by this defeat. Sujah, from the position 
of his government, had been obliged to commence hos¬ 
tilities without aid from his brothel’s ; but tlieyhad it 
in their power to unite their armies. This they 
actually did; Aurengzehe, on his march from the 
Deccan, being joined at Burhampoor by Morad, with his 
troops from Gujerat. While Aurengzebe possessed the 
government of the Deccan, his ambition had not been 
asleep; nor had it been unaided by those talents and 
habits which were so well calculated to attain its gra¬ 
tification in the most unsuspicious and certain manner. 
Meer Jumla, a man of low origin, but of an enterpris¬ 
ing spirit, had raised himself to great power, and ac¬ 
quired immense wealth at the court of the princes of 
Oolconda; but, in consequence of some affront which 
he received, he fled to Aurengzebe, bringing along 
with him all his treasures. To make this man his 
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friend, Aurengzebe was incited, not less by the con 
sideration of bis riches'and forces, than of his abilities. 
Accordingly, he received him in the most kind and 
flattering manner, and soon gained such an ascendancy 
over him, that he found no difliculty in persuading 
him to join in the attempt to deprive Dara of the 
throne of Delhi. 

“ As the united forces of Aurengzebe, Morad, and 
Meer Jiimla were very numerous, Dara resolved to 
oppose their progress by every means in his power. 
Accordingly, an army, under a general whom he could 
depend u^^on, was stationed on the banks of the Nei- 
buddah, to contest the ^)assage o'' that river. But the 
attempt was in vain ; t'.;; 'irwy of Dara was defeated, 
and Dara then deemed it necessary to adviincc in per¬ 
son against his enemies. The lirotbcrs met ncai Vgra, 
and a battle eiisiied. The victory seemed doubtful for 
a considerable time, and turned in f avoiir of the inva¬ 
ders only in consequence of an apparently trifling cir¬ 
cumstance. Dara iiad occa.sioTi to dismount from his 
elephant; and the soldiers, no longer seeing him at his 
station, were panic-str ... and fled. Aurengzebe and 
Morad thus gained a decide<l victory. 

The next object which Aurengzebe had in view, 
was the capture of his father and his broiher Dara. 
To accomplish this, he marched without loss of time 
after the battle to Agra ; and that «ity presenting the 
prospect of a rr stance which he had not leisure or 
means to overcome, he had recourse to stratagem, and 
thus gained possession of it. His father consequently 
fell into his power; and he imprisoned him, with his 
daughter Jehanara, and the infant daughter of Dara, in 
the fortress. In the mean time, Dara had fled to Delhi; 
and against that city Aurengzebe now directed his 
mardu Hitherto, he had succeeded in persuadiiig 
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his brother Morad, that it was for his sahe alone he 
was anxious to deprive their father and brother of the 
throne ; and tliat the only reward he sought for him¬ 
self, was a hermicuge, in which he might spend the 
remainder of his life, at a distaAce from the cares and 
vanities of the world. But his real projects now 
became apparent, and JMorad regarded him with suspi¬ 
cion and alarm. As Morad w'as the favourite of the 
troops, and had laisidcs a great number of personal 
friends, Aurengzebe resolved to remove him; and this 
he did, not in liis accustomed dark and crafty inan- 
uer, but openly ; having *'• died him to a oumptuous 
entertainment, e caused him *^0 b'* seized and 
murdered. It does not pppear that tl. most vio¬ 
lent measure created any distur^'iuce; for, after its 
perpc;^ ration, Aurengzebe immediately marched to 
Delhi. He did not, however, assume the sovereignty, 
without the tuockery of appearing to have it forced 
upon him by tlie urgent rej***e.senUitioiis and entreaties 
of his ,friends. As soon . ne became emperor, he 
took the appellation of Alnmghire, or conqueror of the 
world. 

“ When Siijah heard of death of one of his bro¬ 
thers, of c defeat of the other, and of the successful 
enterpiise of Aurengzebe, lu' collected a large army, 
and commenced his march towards Delhi. As he was 
now the only obstacle which stood between Aureng¬ 
zebe and the entire and secure possession of the throne, 
the latter immediately made preparations to oppose 
him; and as soon as he had completed such measures 
as were necessary to keep Delhi quiet during his 
absence, he left that capital with a powerful army. 
The two brothers met at Kedjera, about thirtyiiniles 
from Allahabad. The battle which ensued, was obsti¬ 
nate and bloody, but it terminated in the defeat of 
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Sujah. Fet, notwithstanding this defeat, Sujah was 
still a formidable opponent; and his further resist¬ 
ance was rendered peculiarly harassing to Aurengzebe, 
as well as dangerous, by the following circumstance. 
Maliomed, the sou of the Kmperor, was attached to one 
of the daughters of Sujah ; and he was placed under the 
care of Meer Juinla, to whom was entrusted the 
pursuit of Sujah. As soon as the two armies approached 
each other, Mahomed took an opportunity to leave the 
camp of Meer Jumla, and to join his uncle. This cir¬ 
cumstance rendered it the more necessary to bring 
Sujah to an engagement as speedily as possible. Ac¬ 
cordingly, Meer Jumla attacked him at Tanda, a town 
in the province of Bengal, adjacent to the ruins of 
the ancient city of Qour, and again defeated him. Au- 
rengzebe, as soon as he heard of the defection of 
his son, wrote him a letter, the object of which was, 
in a most artful manner, to rouse his suspicions of 
his uncle and father-in-law. This letter had the 
desired effect; and Sujah, perceiving that Mahomed 
was no longer happy with him, sent him off, along 
with his wife, and jewels tf> a large amount. With 
respect to himself, having no longer any chance of 
opposing Aurengzebe, or even of standing his ground 
in the plain country, he fled, after the battle of 
Tanda, to the mountains of Tipperah. Among 
these, and in the adjacent countrps, he wandered 
almost forgotten for many years, till at length he was 
destroyed, together with the greater part of his 
family, by the Rajah of Arracan. Mahomed, as soon 
as he returned to his father, was thrown into prison, 
where he remained till his death. 

“ With respect to Dara, he was, if possible, still 
more unfortunate than either of his brothers. After 
wandering about in the deserts, he seems to have 
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taken refuse at leni^tli beyond tlie Indus, in the ter¬ 
ritories of Jilioii Khan, a petty prince of Siiule. At 
first, lie was liospitahly received; but very sliortly 
afterwards, he Wtis jierfidiously sty/.ed and sent to Delhi, 
wliere he was murdered by order of his brother.” * 
Auninpfzebe dated the comineiicenieiit of his rei/»:n. 
from the rjth of May, JGoO; and in the following 
year, he found liimself in undisputed possession of his 
father’s throiifj. From that time to the year 
there prevailed, throughout Jliiidostau, the most un¬ 
disturbed tranfpiillity that had, pei’haps, been known. 
Tlie prudent management of jUlahomed Mauzuin, the 
second son of Aurungzebe, had prevented any distur- 
hancCK in the Dcccaii during the civil war; and the 
people generally had suffered little. An exact disci¬ 
pline had been observed by the contending parties; 
and the damage done by the army, was paid out of the 
public treasury. Aurungzebe extinguished the spirit 
of party, by suppressing all appearance of revengeful 
feeling against those who had opposed his elevation, 
lie converted his enemies into friends by loading them 
with favours; and by his just and politic administra- 

* The preceding account of the reigns of Jehanghire and Shah 
Jelian, has been adopted, with slight corrections of the style, from 
the article India, in Brewster's Encyclopedia. The compiler of 
that article docs not name Ills authorities, but he appears to have 
followed Maurice, who refers us to Fraser’s Mogul Emperors, 
Gladwin’s Translation of the Toozc/r Jehangety (History of Jehun- 
ghire), and Bernier's Mogul Empire. To these authorities, 
and to the Allumghire-nameh, Mr. Dow was proljably indebted for 
the materials of his third volume, which is entirely oreiipicd with 
the reigns of Jehanghire and Shah Jehan, and tlie flrst ten years 
of that of Auruugaebc; but he is silent as to the sources of Im 
information. Under these circumstances, we have contented 
ourselves with borrowing, in this part of our historical outline, 
a few paragraphs ready to our hand, in the respectable work re¬ 
ferred to. 
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tion, he secured the attachment of his subjects. He 
established a perfect security of property throughout 
his dominions. The forms of justice were made less 
intricate and more expeditious than before: fees were 
regulated ; appeals were facilitated; and to corrupt a 
judge was, for the first time, made a crime. The 
neighbouring states, who had remained unconcerned 
spectators of the struggle for the throne, recognized 
the right which Auruiigzehe had acquired by his 
sword. Soon after his accession, an ambassador ar¬ 
rived from Shah Abbas II. of Persia, to congratulate 
the new monarch; and he was followed by another 
envoy from Sujah, King of Bucharia.* ** The Em¬ 
peror's pride was flattered by the acquiescimcc of these 
two powerful sovereigns in his title, and their repre¬ 
sentatives were received with unusual ]M)mp. In the 
third year of his reign, a dreadful famine, occasioned 
by the unusual drought, prevailed iu different parts 
of the empire. Aurungzebe, on this occasion, 
exerted himself with a humane policy to alleviate the 
distress of his subjects. Besides remitting the taxes 
due, he expended immense sums out of the royal 
treasury, in purchasing grain and conveying it to the 
Buffering districts, where it was re-sold at a moderate 
rate, or freely distributed. This wise and virtuous 
conduct obliterated from the minds of his subjects all 
remembrance of the crimes by which he had attained 
the throne. 

In the year 1664, the empire was very near being 

* Tavernier mentlom, among the sovereigns who sent embassies 
to Aurungselte, the King of the Uzbeks, the Shereef of Mecca, 
the Prince of 6.115313, and the Kings of Arabia Felix and Ethiopia. 

** The Hollanders also sent Menhcir Adrican, chief of their factory 
at Surat, who was kindly received, and first despatched."—IVavefs, 
p.l80. 
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again thrown into disorder hy the alarming illness 
and reported death of the ]<]niperur. Shah Jehaii was 
yet alive; and Aurungzehe, calling to him his 
son, Shah Allnm, in an interval .of ease, desired the 
prince, in case of his death, to take the merit of 
releasing his grandfather, as the only means of secur¬ 
ing his personal safety and eventual succession. But 
the unexpected recovery of Aurungzebe disconcerted 
the intrigues which were already being formed; and 
the calm and settled state of the empire suffered no 
interruption, Aumngzebe, shortly after his recovery, 
left his capital, and withdrew his court for some 
months into Cashmeer for the benefit of his health. 
In this excursion, his guard consisted of nearly 50,000 
men, exclusive of the retinues of his nobles and the 
camp-followers. The officers of state daily attended 
the presence, as was customary in the c>apital; and the 
imperial mandates were despatched from the camp to 
every corner of the empire. To the petitioners who 
followed the court, a small allowance was assigned, in 
compensation for the additional expense incurred in 
their journey; and every day, as usual, the Emperor 
heard appeals and administered justice. During his 
residence in this remote province, Jumla, his vizier, 
was carrying liis arms into the kingdom of Assam.* 

* Aumnirzebe Is said to have recommended his vizier to under¬ 
take this perilous expedition, with a view to furnish employment 
to a roan whose power he feared, Jumla ascended the Brahma¬ 
pootra in boats, and crossing the mountains, vanquished the king 
in his capital. The rains, however, drove him back to Bengal; 
and after surmounting incredible dilHculties, he effected his escape 
through the inundated' country, but with only the wreck of his 
army. He had written to the Emperor, that he would next year 
cany his arras to the heart of China: but on his return, he him¬ 
self fell a victim to the efiects of the hardships he had endured in a 
pestilential climate. See Mod. Tbav., Birmah, p. 249« where# OR 
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In Gnjcrat, a formidable rebellion of the Rajpoots 
was suppressed ; and etpial success attended the exer¬ 
tions of the imperial generals on the frontier of 
the Deccan. These events took place m lG(j5. In 
February of the following year, the ex-emperor, Shah 
Jehan, died at Agra, having survived his confinement 
nearly eight years. Although Aurungzebe had kept 
him with all poSiihle caution as a state prisoner, he 
was treated with the utmost distinction and respect; 
the ensigns of his former dignity remained to him, 
and no diminution was made in the number of his 
attendants. Aurungzebe even affected to consult him 
in all important affairs; and by these attentions and 
professions, he succeeded, towards the last, in soothing 
the melancholy to which the unhappy monarch had 
become a prey. He died in his seventy-fifth-year.* 

In this year (1GG6), Aurungzebe found himself 
suddenly involved, by the mistake of a secretary, in a 
war with Persia. The serious breach of etiquette 
which was construed into a designed insult, consisted 
in designating the Shah (Abbas II.) by no higher 
title than wdli (master) of Iran, in the letter accom¬ 
panying the imperial presents from the sovereign of 
Delhi, who was styled Allumghire, lord of the world. 
Aurungzebe wished to explain the mistake; but his 

another authority, the general la this expedition is styled Mour- 
aum Khan. 

* Dow, ili. .132. There seems no ground whatever for tlie re 
mark of Onne, that his father’s death was Imputed to Aurungaebe. 
Dow states, that * * the same disorder which, had lost to him the em¬ 
pire, was the cause of his deathnamely, a paralytic attack with 
strangury, and that he languished for fifteen days. As little reason 
is there for Mr. Maurice's representation, that he died of a broken 
heart. Ilia fits of passion seem, indeed, to have bordered on in¬ 
sanity. and Aurungzebe was the particular object of his maledic¬ 
tion and hatred; but he appears to have been treated with singular 
tenderness and consideration. 
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ambassador was not admitted even to an audience. 
Preparations for war were made on botli sides, and 
miah Abbas advanced in person at the head of a 
numerous army, into Khorasan. Aurungzebe was 
tlirown into the ^eutest perplexity and alarm. The 
Persian nol)ilIly in Delhi were numerous and pow« 
criiil, and their fidelity was not to be relied upon. 
The Patans were still more to feared, as they 
were known to be ill affected to the Mogul dynasty. 
Aumngzebe was forced, however, to dissemble his 
suspicions, and he prepared to take the held in defence 
of his throne; but when he was within a few miles 
of Lahore, intelligence was brought, that Shah Abbas 
had been carried off by disease in l^s camp.* Pacific 
overtures were at the same time received from the 
uncle of the Shall, who remained in command of the 
Persian army. Of these, Aurungzebe gladly availed 
himself; and India escaped, for this time, the perila 
and miseries of a fresh invasion. That fate, in all its 
bitterness, Persia was destined first to experience, at 
the hands of a common enemy, whose power was 
already becoming formidable. This w'as the Afghans, 
who, in 1CG8, crossed the Indus, and spread terror 
and devastation through the plains of the Puiijaub.’|‘ 

* According to Chardin. Shah Abbas died, September 25,1666, 
at Tcber Estoun, a palace two leagues from Damghaun. His life 
is supposed to liavc been shortened by his intemperance.—See 
Moo. Tbav., I*ema, i. ]))2, 3. 

t Mr. Orme remarks, that the intrigues of the Persians^'had 
sown the seeds of future commotions iu the Mogurs empire; for 
several of the Fatan tribes of Pcishawir and Caubul had confede¬ 
rated to Join the Persians; and being left by the death of the 
Sophy <Sefi) to the mercy of Aurungzebe, were punished with 
vindictive severity. Tumults ensued, which were quelled and 
revived, until time and despair united all the tribes in stedfast 
rebellion.*’—O rmji, 21* If the Persians had any hand In stirring 
up the rebellion of the Afghans, (which is doubtful,) the retiibu- 
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They were ultimately defeated and driven hack to 
their atronp-holds; and the year 1C09 closed with 
the re-establishment of tranquillity throughout the 
empire.* 

In 1673? however, the rebellion of these hold ma¬ 
rauders again assumed a serious aspect. A consider¬ 
able force sent against them by the lilogul governor 
of Peishawir, waljl*^urrounded in the defiles of their 
mountains, iind destroyed, together with the com¬ 
mander. Emboldened by this success, the Afghan 
chiefs now meditated the conquest of the empire. 
With this view, they produced, as a competitor for 
the imperial throne, a Patan soldier, who bore so 
strong a resemblance to Sultan Sujah, in whose army 
he had served, as to enaide him to support the assumed 
character of that prince.*]* ^tunipngzebe, alarmed at 

tion with which they were visited was terrible. About sixty years 
after, the descendants of those bold marauders overthrew the Sefi 
monarchy. 

* At this period (1G69), the Alhinnihire-nameh, translated by 
Dow, terminates, and with it, his account of the reign of Auriing- 
zebe. Mlrza Kazlm, the author of the Jllumghir-e-nameh» was 
private secretary to the Emperor; and the work, which is said to 
have been composed under Aurungzebe's inspection, is stigmatized 
by Mr.Orme as ** a shameless apology for the deposal and impri¬ 
sonment of his father and the destruction of his three brothers, 
with six of their sons.’* In the hands of Mr. Dow, it certainly 
bears no such character, but wears the appearance of greater Im¬ 
partiality than the elaborate recital of Bernier and the gossip of 
Tavernier. Bender’s narrative temiinates in 166C; and Tavernier 
appears to have left India about the same time. Little dependence 
can be placed upon the desultory and often inaccurate statements 
of the latter. His information was, to a great extent, gathered 
fiom mere hearsay; and he is said to have even dictated to those 
who arranged his travels, in many instances from memory, if not 
ftom imagination. Sir W. Ouseley has placed his authority in a 
projier light.—TVaee/s, vol. U. app. 10. 

f Sultan Sujah, the elder brother of Aurungzebe, according to 
the prevalent report of the time (as stated^ at p. 288), had been 
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the rapid advance of this popular pretender, marched 
out of Dellii, and displayed the standard of the 
empire. Leaviufj his son, Sultan Manzum, to pre¬ 
side in the capital, he procHsedied, at the head of an 
immense army, to the Indus, tvhich he cTOSsed towards 
the end of the year 1074. The vanguard of this 
mighty host, which first passed the river, unable to 
withstand the impetuous attach oMhe Patans, xvere 
defeated ; and the victors, "with their characteristic 
inhumanity, put to death their prisoners. “ But 
after the main army under Aurungzehe had passed, 
the Patans confined their resistance to skirmishes, the 
defence of posts, and night assaults on the camp; 
which protracted the war for fifteen months. Num¬ 
bers at length prevailed; for the Mogul army was 
sufficient to people the country they had attacked. 
After all the more habitable valleys were reduced, the 
Patans retired into the more inaccessible mountains, 
in which Aiirungzebe did not think it worth the 
prize to expose his troops, nor his own presence fur- 

murdered* with his family and followers* by a Rajah, on the con¬ 
fines of Arracan. The particulars are given by Dow, (vol. III. 
pp. 297—302,) from which he would appear to have been drowned. 
But, as his head had never been produced, nor the fart vouched 
for by any persons who knew him before his flight, some credit 
was given to other reports that he had escaped. This Is be¬ 
lieved," Mr. Orme says, ** as we are informed, in the Island of 
Sooloo, far from Arracan and Bengal, where hla tomb is shewn at 
this day. This uncertainty of his fate, furnished credulity and 
intrigue with pretensions to assert that he continued alive in 
Indostan, conc^ed now here, now there, but ready to appear on 
any favourable opixntunlty of asserting his right to the throne. 
Aurungzebc was convinced of his death, but was very attentive to 
the use which might be made of the reports of his being alive."— 
Orme, p. SO Whether the one who now made his appearance was 
the real Sdjah, or a pretender, may still be deemed an historical 
queetitm. 
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tlipr necessary; hut establisliinfv a chain of posts, and 
Icavinp^ a su/li<'iejit force to defend the conquered 
coiiiitrv, under the command of a f^cneral specially 
selected, returned himself to Dellii (in July 1676), 

'U’hencc he liad been absent twentv-seven months. 

■ 

Kevertheless, the work was not yet finished to his 
mind ; and he continued at Delhi, -waiting the com¬ 
pletion he had prepared. 

The former governors of Peishawir and Caubnl 
liad aluays kept the Patans under severe restrictions, 
and their chiefs at an imperious distance. But Cossim 
Khan, whom Aurung7.ebe aiipointed on liis return to 
Delhi, assumed a different conduct. He remitted the 
arrears, and lowered the rates of their tributes, 
treated tbeir chiefs with eipiality, and even visited 
them with slender attendance and negligent farniliari. 
tics, which left liim at their mercy; submitting to 
incur their co7itempt in order to gain their confidence; 
hut no condescension could induce them, as he hoped, 
to deliver up the pretended sultan. He, liowever, 
diverted them from any sinister suspicions of himself; 
and got all who especially supported the pretender, to 
come to a festival at Peishawir; at which he made 
them intoxicated, when hands, concealed for tlie pur¬ 
pose, came in and massacred them all, while others 
overpowered their retinues. The impostor, on the 
destruction of his protectors, escaped over the moun- 
t<iins into Persia, and was never afterwards heard of. 
This execrable deed, Aiirungzebe himself was obliged, 
by the public detestation, to reprobate; and recalling 
Cossim Klian, he degriided him to the lowest rank of 
omrahs, hut privately assured him of favour. To 
soothe or obviate the vengeance of the Patans, he 
sent first his son Akbar, and then Sultan Mauzum to 
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Peishawir. Put the Pataiis were too much discon¬ 
certed l»y the loss of their chiefs, to recur to arms.”* 

Ill the mean time, the Deccan had been the theatre 
of important events; and it will now be necessary to 
go back a few years, in ordilr to give an account of 
the origin of a power ■which had acquired strength 
sufficient to resist the armies of Aurinigzebe, and 
■which, after various vicissitudes, was able to reta¬ 
liate, on Ills successors, the injuries inflicted by his 
sword. 

At the time that Aiiinngzehe left his government in 
the Deccan, in order to secure the tbroiie of Delhi, 
he had broken the force of tlie kingdom of Golconda, 
but Viziapore (Pejapore) still remained formidable.-j- 
Unable to prosecute his conquests, and anxious to 
leave that power in check, he entered into an alliance 
with an enterprising chieftain, Avho, at the head of a 
formidable banditti, had made himself master of great 
part of the Concan, and had even extended his preda¬ 
tory incursions to Gujerat. This was Seva-jee, the 
founder of the Mahratta empire; whidi, commencing 
wlien that of the Mog^s was at its zenith, rose to 
greatness as that power declined, and has only within 
our own times been reduced to political insignificance. 

The name of Maharashtra, from which Mahratta is 

* Dime. pp. 67. 8. 

f After the dissolution of the Bhamenee dynasty of the Deccan. 
Abou ul Musuffer Adil Shah founded the Adil Shahy sovereignty 
of Bejapoor. A.D. 1489, comprehending all the country firom the 
river Beemah to Bejapoor. At the time of Sevajee's revolt, the 
reigning monarch was Mahommed Adll Shah, the seventh of the 
dynasty. He died in 166U, and was succeeded by All Axlil Shah II.. 
who, after a turbulent reign of twelve years, during which he oi- 
joyed little more of royalty than the name, left his throne to 
Secuiider AdU Shah, the last of his race. The monarch of Gol¬ 
conda, contemporary with Mahommed Adil Shah, was Abdullah 
i(uttub Shah, 

$ 5 
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corrupted, is piven by the Hindoo geographers to the 
mountainous regions extending from the borders of 
Gujerat to Canara, including the provinces of Khan- 
deish, Baglana, and part of Berar. The Mahratta 
language is now much more widely spread, but it does 
not prevail as the vernacular dialect, much beyond the 
ancient boundaries of their country.* Mharat, a dis¬ 
trict of Baglana (in Auningabad), may perhaps, as 
Capt. Jonathan Scott supposes, have given name to 
the country of which it seems t»> have formed the 
nucleus.-j- The Mahrattas were divided into several 
tribes, which derived their respective names from 
their distinguishing occupations, as cultivators, shep. 
herds, and cowherds ; and their claim to a Rajpoot 
descent is disproved as well by this circumstance as by 


* From Beder« Col. Wilks saysi the Mahratta language is spread 
over the whole country north-westward of Canara. and of a line 
which, passing considerably to the eastward of Dowletabad. forms 
an irregular sweep until It touches the Taptl. and follows the 
course of that river to the Western Sea (Wilks, p. G). In Beja- 
poor. approaching the Krishna fiom the southward, the Mahratta 
comes more and more into use. while, beyond it. the Canara 
dialect begins to decline: although the latter is spoken more to 
the north of that river, than the Mahratta is to the south. East¬ 
ward of the Mahratta country, the Telinga prevails IVom near 
Cicacole. In the Northern Circars, to Pulllcut. in the Carnatic. 

t Scott's Dec-can. Intr.. p. x. i. 32. Nizam ul decn. a native his¬ 
torian In the reign of Akbar. relates, that one of the kings of 
Delhi (Allah 1.) made an excursion f>om Deoghur into the neigh¬ 
bouring province of 3far^r.-~RenneU. p. IXxx. Ferishta, in like 
manner, states, that Cafoor •• subdued the country of the Mah- 
rattors. which he divideil among his omrahs.'* Baglana is the dis¬ 
trict apparently referred ta See p. 208. 1'he same historian 
mentions Ni^rsingh. a prince of the Maharattas in A.D. 1321. Mr. 
Wilford assigns the Mahrattas a Persian origin; but he confounds 
them with the Rajpoots* and his remarks are wholly inapplicable 
to the Mahratta race, whose language is a derivative of the San¬ 
scrit. It is strange, that Mr. Orme should speak ^of Sevi^^ M 
the founder of the present nation of Moxattoes.’* 
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their diminutive size and distinct physical character. 
Sevajee, hnwever, claimed, on his lather’s side, to be 
descended from a liana of Oudipoor, the head of all 
the liajpoot princes. He was the son of 81)alu 
jee, whose father Malojce was the son of Baiiga 
Bonsla, a son of tl\e Hana by a woman of inferior 
caste. * The degradation of Ihiug:a fionslu from the 
baseness of his birth, drove him to seek among 
strangers that respect whicli he Avas denied at ht)me. 
He served, during part of his life, a rajah possessing 
a zemindaree (jurisdiction) in Khaiideish; and after¬ 
wards purchased for himself a zemiiixiaree in the 
neighbourhood of Pooiiah, where he resided till his 
death. His son, I^lalojee, entered the service of a 
Mahratta chief, in Avhich he acquired so much dis¬ 
tinction as to obtain the daughter of his master in 
marriage for his son, Slialijee; and Sevajee was the 
fruit of this marriage. Shahjee, having quarrelled 
with his father-in-law, repaired to the court of 
Ibrahim Adil Shah, King of Bejapore, who conferred 
on him a jagheer in the Carnatic, with a command of 
10,000 horse. Here, he joined the Polygar of Mud- 
kul (or Madura) in a war upon the Rajah of Tanjore; 
and having defeated the Rajah, the victors qtiarrelled 
about the division of the territory. Shahjee then 
defeated the Polygar, and took possession of both 
Mudkul and Tanjore. He was succeeded in his 
dominions by Angojee or £k(H)jee, his son by a 
second marriage, Avhose descendants were rajahs of 

* See authorities in Mlifs History, ii. 359. Major Rennell says, 
that the muther of Malojec vras '< an obscure person of a tribe 
named Itonsola, (.-tometimes written Bouncelloaud Boonsla,) which 
name was assumed by her son, and continued to be the family 
name of his descendants, the Rajahs erf Sattaiah and Beratt’'^ 
Mem,, p. Ixxx. 
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Tanj ore, till tli(7 siSik into dependents of the East 
India (kwnjnmy. 

Sevajee, wlieii very younpf, was sent alonp with his 
mother to reside at Poonah, under the charge of 
Dad.'ijee Punt, the oflicer to Avhom liis father had . 
entrusted the inuiiafjemeiit of his zemindarec, Tlie 
mother of yevajee was an object of aversion to her 
husband ; and the son shared in the nej;lpct which was 
the lot of his pareiit. He t^rew up, however, under 
Dadiijee’s care, to vijjoiir both of body and mind; and 
at seven t(!en years of age, engaged a number of ban¬ 
ditti, at Avliosehead he ravaged the neighbouring dis¬ 
tricts. Dadajee, afraid of being made to answer for 
these enormities, and unable t(> restrain them, swal¬ 
lowed poison. On his death, Seviijee took possession 
of the zeminduree^ and having increased the number of 
his troops, commenced marauder on a large scale. 
Such was the infancy of his career. 

At this time, Shiilijee was too much occupied in ano¬ 
ther quarter to be able to interfere with the proceedings 
of his son. Aurungzebe encouraged the adventurer, 
and is even said to have promised that he should hold, 
exempt from tribute, whatever territories he might 
compier belonging to Bejapore.* He soon became 
sufficiently formidable to set the IMogul at defiance. 
^Taking advantage of the interval of distraction ocxia- 
sloned by the contentions between the brothers, he 

* Orroe, p. 7< This AuUior states, that, in addition to this con¬ 
cession, Aurungzi'bc “ gave him two or three forts which opened 
into Viziapure.” Mr. Mill, following a different authority, says, 
that Aurupgselie, when hastening his preparations for the war with 
his brqtUers, invited Sevajee to join his standards, but that the 
shorl^^hted Hindu insulted his messenger, and reproached 
Aufui!%sebe himself with his double treason against a king and a 
There is, at l^t, an anachronism in this statement. 
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fiei'/ed the strong fortress of Raree* in the Ghauts, 
Avlii(!h ho fixed upon as the scat of his government; 
and to this he soon added Poonindch, Jagnah, and 
several districts dependent on the sovereign of Beja- 
pore. He put to death, by'treadiery, the Rajah of 
Jaowlee, and seized his treasure and territory; he also 
idundei'ed the rich manufacturing city of (lallian.-j* 
At length, the king of Rejapore sent an army against 
him. Seviijee decciv'cd the general, Ahdul, with pro¬ 
fessions of submission, and having seduced him to a 
conference, stabbed him with liis own hand. His 
retinue were all cut off by an ambuscade, except the 
son of Abdul, m Iio escaped, and the array immediately 
broke up and dispersed. This event appears to have 
occurred before Auruiigzebe hod succeeded to the 
throne. After this, he took by stratagem Pannela, or 
Parnala, one of the strongest fortresses in the Concan; 
and having defeated a second army sent <|i^ainst him 
under the son of Abdul, by corrupting one of the gene¬ 
rals, he had the boldness to appear plundering under 
the very walls* of Bejapore. lie was, however, re¬ 
called to the defence of Pannela, which was closely 
invested by Siddee Jore, governor of the port of Dunda 
Rajapore, and admiral of the fleet maintained by the 
sovereign of Bejapore, to protect his trading ships 

* Ilaree ia a town in Bejapoor, 45 miles S.S.W. of Foonah. in 
lat. 10° S' N., long. 73° 3-' E.— Hamilton’s'(^ setfear. 

t Written by Mr. Onne, Gallian; by Mr. Mitt, Kallean. The 
former supposes it to be the famous Calllana of the Periplus. 
Early in the fourteenth century, it appears to have existed as the 
metropolis of Salsette, Bombay, Bassein, and the adjacent country. 
It was taken by the Tortuguese in 1535, but they do not seem to 
have maintained it with a constant garrison : at this time. It 1||- 
longed to the kingilom of Bejapore. Fryer, who visited the place 
in ltj75, describes it as exhibiting the most glorious ruins the 
Mohammedans in Deccan ever had cause to deplore.”—O rmb, 316. 
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af^inst the Portuguese and the government of Surat. 
The siege had been maintained for some time with 
little effect, wlien Sevajee proposed to negotiate for its 
surrender, and he led the enemy to believe that he w'as 
upon the point of capitulating. In the mean time, he 
secretly withdrew from the fort, and collecting some 
troops from his other stations, suddenly marched to 
Dunda Rajapore, where he produced a forged onler 
from Siddee .Tore for the delivery of the place, as the 
condition of the surrender of Panncla. His appear¬ 
ance obtained credit for the forgery; for it was sup¬ 
posed that he could not have left his fortress without 
coming to terms with Siddee Jore. He was, conse¬ 
quently, admitted into the town ; but the commander 
of the fortified island of Gingerah, which is the valid 
bulwark of the harbour, entertained suspicions, and 
would not (dve it up. 

On the ins of Rajapore, the siege of Pannela was 
raised.* Siddee .Tore went to Dejapore to eicculpate 
himself to his sovereign; but the ill-dissembled resent¬ 
ment of the monarch exciting either his apprehensions or 
his disgust, he withdrew with tlie troops under his com. 
xnand, and defeated a larger body which were sent in 
pursuit of him. On this, the king himself took the 
field; but, the night before the intended encounter, 
Siddee was assassinated. Upon this, the governor of 
the fortified island, who was his heir, instigated by a 
desire to revenge his death, entered into a treaty with 

* Pannela (as Mr. Orme spells It) would seem, from the de¬ 
scription. to be the fortress of Pawanghur in the circar of Pamala 
or Nabichadourouk (Orme, 180) t mentlmied in Hamilton's Gaxet- 
t||b as a place of great strength. Mr. -Mill, In enumerating the 
oMiuests of Sevajee, states, that he " took Madury, Purdhaungw, 
Rajapore, Snngarpore, and an island belonging to the Portuguese, 
^nntia ts not menthmeeb and we euapect that by Purdfaaungurj 
Pawanghur is meant. 
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the generals of Auningzehe, proffering his services, 
together with the fort and the whole fleet of Bejapore. 
His terms were accepted, and he was appointed the 
Moguls admiral with a large^ stipend on the revenues 
of Surat, whence he subsequently received repeated 
succours against Sevajee. These events took place in 
the years lOGO and IGGl ; and such was the origin of 
the power of the Siddees under the Mogul Empe¬ 
rors.* 

In the mean time (IGGO), Mahomed Adil Shah, the 
sovereign of Bejapore, died, leaving his son a minor ; 
and the confusion into which the kingdom had pre¬ 
viously been thrown, was increased by tlie contentions 
of the nol)les for the regency. Taking advantage of 
these circumstances, Sevajee sent detachments which 
speedily overran the whole of the Concan from Goa to 
Damaun. Some places they ravaged; in Others, contri¬ 
butions were levied; and in the sea-poos which he 
retained, he encouraged, instead of suppressing, the 
system of piracy for which this coast has at all times 
been infamous. At the same time, Sevajee in person 
issued from his hill-forts into the plains, and on meet¬ 
ing with opposition from the Mogul troops, contrary, 
as he alleged, to his treaty with Auningzebe, carried 
his ravages into the Emperor's territory. Indignant 

• Siddee appears to have been a name applied In common to 
those Abysaihian adventurers who had passed over in great num¬ 
bers from their own country into the service of the sovereigns of 
the Deccan> and who frcciuenily engrossed there a large proportion 
of the offices of state. Siddee Jore was himself called the Siddee, 
by way of distinction; his principal officers had the term Siddee 
prefixed to their names; and his crews and followers werei in 
ral, denominated the Siddees. They carried on an active wdj^B 
along the whole western coast of India, and were not only dangff 
ous and troublesome enemies to Sevajee, but formidable even to 
the B rbfsh and other European traden.—p. 06. 
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at these insults,"Aiirungzehe sent peremptoiy orders to 
Shaista Khan, his uncle, who then held the government 
of the conquered provinces in the Deccan, to extirpate 
Sevajee and his adherents. The Souhahdar (viceroy), 
advancing to the hills, reduced most of SSevajee’s out¬ 
posts without meeting with much resistance ; but 
he was detained for some time before Jagiiuh, a hill, 
fort inaccessible to assault, although on the edge of the 
champaign country ; and he is said to have taken it by 
flying a paper kite with a lighted match at the tail, 
which blew up the magazine of powder, and by this 
means the garrison were destroyed.* The rainy sea¬ 
son, which permits no operations from the hegiiining 
of May to the latter cud of August, suspended his fur¬ 
ther progress. In the next campaign (1GG3), the vice¬ 
roy of Gujerat, Jesswunt ISingh Hajah, was commanded 
to cooperate with the army of the Deccan under 
Shaista IChan. Difference of religion, national preju¬ 
dice, and pride of birth, concurred to set the two 
generals at variance ; and Sevajee, availing himself of 
his secret information, found means to tender his ser¬ 
vices to the Maha-rajah, to assassinate the Mogul 
ameer. The offer was accepted; and although tlie 
story is told in different ways, it is certain that Sevajee 
provided the assassins, if he did not act in person. 
They succeeded in making their way to the tent of 
Shaista Khan at midnight; but the Souhahdar, waked 
by their noise, had time to seize a lance, with which he 
defended his head, while his son, rushing to his assist¬ 
ance, was slain. The assassins fled, leaving their 
work unfinished;*(* but the incapacity to which Shaista 

A, 

iPPDow lii. 312. Orme considers the story as credible. He writes 
the name of the place Chagnah. It is the J^nah of Mr. Mill. 

Dow, Hi, 313 , Orme, 12, 
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Kh:in was reduced by his wounds, put an end to the 
efimpjiign. Ilis suspicions of treachery fell upon his 
folleag^ne, and lie returned to Delhi. The Maha-rajah 
was subsequently recalled ; and a truce was con¬ 
cluded with Sevajee. For the next two years, the 
illness of the Emperor occasioned a suspension of all 
further operations against him. 

In the mean time, the Prince of Concan, as Dow 
styles him, was not idle ; but av,ailing himself of so fair 
an opportunity, resolved to make an attempt u})oii 
Surat, the chief f>ort of the hlogul empire, and that 
from which the pilgrims to ]\Iecca commenced their 
voyage. It is said that he went to that city in dis¬ 
guise, and remained there three days, collecting intel¬ 
ligence, and marking the opulent houses. To conceal 
Ills intentions, he formed two camps, one before Chau], 
the other before Bassecn, as if his designs were on 
those quarters. lie then put himself at the head of 
4000 liorse from the latter station, and by unfrequented 
tracks which he had himself examined, appeared in 
sight of Surat before his approach was known. The 
governor took refuge in the castle, with all who could 
gain admittance. The English and Dutch factories 
also stood on their defence, and Sevajee gave them no 
molestation. The rest of the town became his unre¬ 
sisting prey; and during the three days that he re¬ 
mained there, he is snpfiosed to have collected, in trea¬ 
sure, jewels, and precious commodities, a booty of a 
million sterling,* 

This daring exploit occurred in January 1GG4 ; 
and it may be supposed to have had the effect of deter- 

* Ormc, p. 12. The annual imports of specie from the Peni(||| 
ami Arabian Gulfs, are stated to have amounted at this time ,to 
5,000,000 rupees; and two families in the town WO the richest 
pnercantUe houses in the world, 
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minings Auningfzebe to take stronj^ measnres for the 
annihilation of this bold assailant. In ](iY>5, a ronsi« 
derable force was sent of^ainst him, under the joint 
command of Jey-Singh, Rajah of Ambeer, and Dilleer, 
a Patan omrah. The troops of Sevajee were driven 
from the field; his country was plundered; and Poor- 
undeh, a strong fortress in which he had placed his 
women and treasures, was besieged. It was reduced 
to the last extremity, when Sevajee, unarmed, present¬ 
ed himself at one of the out-posts of the imperial camp, 
and demanded to be led to the general. Professing 
conviction of his folly in attempting to contend with 
the Mogul power, he craved the pardon of his disobe¬ 
dience, and oiFered to the Emperor his services, along 
with twenty forts which he would immediately resign. 
Jey Singh embraced the pro; osal; and Sevajee «)beyed 
the imperial order to wait upon the Emperor at Delhi. 
Sevajee had offered to conduct the war in Caiidaliar 
against the Persians. Had he heen received with the 
honour to which he looked, he might have been gained 
to the Mogul service, and the empire of the Alahrattas 
would not have begun to exist. But Aurungzebe, 
who might easily have despatched, resolved to humble 
the adventurer. When presented in the hall of audi¬ 
ence, he was placed among the inferior omrahs ; which 
affected him to such a degree, that he wept and fainted 
away. He now meditated, and with great address 
eontrlved, the means of escape. Leaving his son, a 


boy, wth a Brahmin whom he knew at Muttra, and 
who afterwards conducted him safe to his father, he tra- 


v^ed as a pilgrim to Juggernaut, and thence, by the 
^m^y of Hyderabad, to his own country.* 


* Mill, il. 362. 3. The story of Sevajee's reception at the court 
of Delhi ahd his escape, is told, vrith romantic variations, by 
Onne, on the authority of Thevenot, and by Dow, on that of hb 
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Immediately on his return, Sevajee assumed royal 
titles, and struck coins in his own name. Yet, in a 
letter to Jess\runt Singh Rajah, who liad succeeded to 
the command of the IVIogul army, he averred, that only 
because his life was in danger, had he fled from the 
imperial presence, where his faithful tender of service 
had been treated with scorn, and that still he desired 
to return within the walks of obedience. By these 
professions, he obtained a truce, of which he availed 
himself to provision his forts. He then again took the 
fleld, and soon recovering all the forts he had resigned, 
added to his former possessions, several important dis* 
tricts belonging to Bejapore. In 16G9, Surat was 
again plundered. Sevajee also compelled the king of 
Bejapore to pay him a contribution of three Idks of 
pagodas, and extorted from the sovereign of Oolconda 
another of four. In the mean time, several Mogul 
generals were successively sent to conduct the war 
against him, and were recalled in displeasure, owing to 
the ill success of their exertions. In fact, Aurungzebe*8 
attention and resources were directed to another quar. 
ter, by the rupture with Persia and the Afghan war ; 
while mutual jealousies between the Emperor and his son 
Allum Shah, who governed in the Deccan, jirecluded, 
at this time, any eifectiial prosecution of the war 
against the IHahratta diief.* With a view, however, 

Persian original i both difTerlng, In the details, i^rom the recital we 
have adopted. Dow represents Sevajee's demeanour before the 
Emperor as fearlessly haughty and even Insolent. The daughter 
of the Emperor, who witnessed the scene from behind a curtain, 
fell in love with the intrepid captive, and Interceded for him. 
Orme represents him as utibralding Aurungsebe with Intends^ 
treachery; but will rot believe that a young princess should taliV 
so much interest in the fate of a stranger { 

* Father Navarette, who was at Golcondah in 1670, writ¬ 
ing of the Great Mogul, sayit _** This nuui <4-uiungsebe) had a 
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to confine Sevajee to his own defence, Auruiigzehe 
ordered vessels to be built in the ports of Cambay and 
Surat, which were to make descents on the shores of 
the Concan, in conjunction with the fleet commanded 
by the Siddec. 

These preparations only served to increase the exer¬ 
tions of Sevajee to extend his conquests along the coast. 
In IG70, he sent a large detachment to attack the 
town of Rajapore, situated on a fine river 40 miles N. 
of Ghcriah, and which had long been a much frequented 
port. Resistance was made even in the field; but the 
town was carried, and all kinds of property irere plun¬ 
dered without remission or distinction, although much 
belonged to the trade of states with whom Sevajee had 
no quarrel. The English had, at this time, a factory 
in the town, and their loss was estimated at 10,000 
pagodas. In 1071) Sevajee again appeared before 
Surat, ravaging and plundering until the city paid him 
a large contribution in money.* In the following 
year, he despatched his general, Murah Pundit, with 
10,000 horse, on another visit to that place, with 
orders to burn the ships which had been built there by 
Aurungzebe's orders, and which were assembled in the 

son, who governs a province eight days* journey firom Golcondah* 
which properly belongs to this ])rlnce> who designs to follow the 
example his father set him, and get all into his own hands. 
Anlliony Coello, who had served under him, told me, that he had 
already 2C0,0(Mi horse and 300,000 foot; a brave army, if they 
are but g(K)d men. He designs to join in league with the 
rebel Subagi, who is very great and powerful. I mentioned in 
another place, how he attacked the territory of Goa, and carried 
away two or three thousand Christians and a Franciscan. He sent 
to dezruuid of the viceroy of Goa to make good a ship of his the 
Portuguese had taken. The viceroy was in a passion, and beat his 
ambassador; an action nobody could approve of.'*—O hm r, p. 205. 

* He deinaaded a large sum from the Dutch fact<ny on thU 
occasion, but It was ]:«lu8ed.^Rjicx, 207 « 
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river, ready to sail with the Siddee's fleet as soon as the 
season would permit. In tliis project he failed, hut he 
closely t)l()ckaded the town,.and at length obtained a 
considerable sum as ransom. 

The details of Sevajee's proceedings now become too 
complicated and varied to follow. In 1673, he in¬ 
vested the strong and important fortress of Satarah, 
which surrendered towards the cud of August, and 
miidi treasure fell into his hands. lie laid siege to 
the castle of Pondah, but it resisted all his attacks, 
and he at length compounded with the governor. He 
alarmed the city of Goa by carrying his inroads as far 
as tlic island of Bardez; but, as the citizens were not 
attacked, they refrained from acting on the offensive. 
Sevajee was so well satisfied with these successes, that, 
in April, 1074, he ordered preparations for his en¬ 
thronement as Kajah, He employed a month in puri¬ 
fications and other preliminary ceremonies prescribed 
]>y his Brahmins. As one of these august formalities, he 
was publicly weighed against gold; and the amount, 
10,000 pagodas, equal to 112lbs. avoirdupois, was given 
to the priests. The ceremony of the enthronement was 
magnificent, in close imitation of that of the Mogul 
emperors. At the conclusion of the festivals, 100,000 
pagodas more were distributed among the Brahmins; 
and the same amount was given in rewards to his 
officers. Prior to this ceremony, he recei\'ed at his 
capital, Raree, an embassy from the English colony at 
Bombay. The envoy was politely treated, but Seva¬ 
jee referred to his ministers for a completion of the 
treaty under negotiation. Eighteen of the^wenty arti¬ 
cles proposed, were eventually admitted. Of the two 
rejected, one regarded the currency of Bombay money 
in Sevajee's dominions, which was dismissed with the 
observatiou from Sevajee, that he could not compel his 
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subjects to take fbreign money. The other related to 
the exemption of Enp^lish wrecks on his coast, which, 
he said, had been the pro^ierty of tlie sovereign from 
time immemorial; and, if conceded to the English, 
would he demanded by other Euro}>ean nations. In 
the articles admitted, were comprised suiHcient terms 
of amity and commerce, but no alliance. Sevajee 
allowed 10,000 pagodas for the damages sustained by 
the English factory seven years before at Hajapore; 
one-half to be paid in inuncy, the other in betel and 
cocoa nuts. This transaction is curious, as being the 
first occasion on which an English government was 
brought into contact with a Mahratta rajah. 

In April 107h, Sevajee took the fortress of Pondah 
after a renewed siege of two months; whether by 
treachery, by assault, or by surrender, does not appear. 
He then attacked the neighbouring territory of 
Sundah. The town of Carwar was burned, because 
the castle did not surrender on the first summons, but 
the English factory was exempted from violence. The 
whole country was reduced us far as the river Mirzeou, 
the northern limit of the kingdom of Canara, the 
queen of which country sent gifts to Sevajee, and 
solicited his assistance against some of her ministers 
and relations. These operations were continued dur¬ 
ing the rains, and detained Sevajee from his capital 
till the end of August. In the mean time, his own 
territories in the champaign country were exposed to 
the devastation of the Mogul army under Bahadur 
Khan; but from this, they were redeemed by a bribe 
or bargain of redemption, to the amount of 10,000 
pagodas, which might perhaps be represented as a 
tribute. 

In the following year, illness confined Sevajee to his 
yip^al tiH the end of June; and this interval of 
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repose, which lasted eight months, was the longest that 
he had known ever since he first drew his sword. He 
then set out on an expedition of wiiich no one know 
the ohject; and in July, he appeared in sight of Gol- 
condah, with 12,000 horsemen, but twice that number 
of liorses, for cveiy rider had two. Their march had 
been so rapid and conducted with so much secresy, 
that the government had had no time to collect a 
body of troops c^paiile of opposing them, or even to 
barricade the inlets into the opulent city of Hyder- 
aiiad. Kven the king was precluded from taking refuge 
in the fortress of Golcondah, but remained in his 
palace in the city. Sevajee, having encamped at some 
distance, but nearer to the fortress, sent his emissaries 
to demand a vast sum as ransom for his refraining 
from burning the city to the ground, besides a daily 
allowance for the maintenance of his troojis till the 
ransom should be paid. Here likewise, as formerly at 
CalliaTi and Surat, he knew every wealthy house ; and 
he let them know tliat they could rely upon no secu¬ 
rity except by taking his safeguards, which, instead of 
papers, were a few trusty men from the camp; and so 
great was the dismay, that this protection was eagerly 
purchased at a high rate by every |ptinily of distinction. 
While the negotiation was going on with the mi¬ 
nisters, 5000 rupees ware sent every day, as an allow¬ 
ance for provisions to his troops, who, however, 
bought nothing. At length, Sevajee agreed to visit 
the king in person; and as he would not admit of 
any superiority in the ceremonial, it was settled, that 
both should enter from opposite doors of the hall, 
advance, accost, and sit down at the same time. The 
conference lastel a considerable time, during which 
numbers of Sevajee's cavalry entered the dty, and 
assembled round palace, tiU they at length amounted 
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to 6000, all drawing up in exact order as if under 
review; and whenever Sevajee appeared at the 
window, which Jie did repeatedly, to let them see that 
he w'as safe, the whole body looked up with their 
eyes fixed upon him as if awaiting his signal. By 
this display, Sevajee seems to have wished to convey 
a strong impression of tlie affection and ol)e(lien(;c of 
his troops. The purport of the eonferenc(*. hetween 
the Mahratta and the Mohammedan sovereigns was 
never k^wn, but is supposed to have turned on their 
equal detestation of the Mogul. Some days after 
this, Sevajee was satisfied, and broke up his ramp. 
On the last day, the stipulated allowance was doubled. 
Wliat more he received, as the general ransom, was 
not divulged. Among other presents of courtesy, the 
king gave him a palankeen Cv/Vered with plates of gold, 
on which he rode out of his camp on the day of his 
departure. The anny returned witli a vast train of 
booty to Raree in the beginning of September, where 
Sevajee immediately made preparations fur another 
and still more important expedition. 

Towards the end of September, this restless marau* 
der marched from his capital with 30,000 horse, the 
greatest number % had hitherto brought into the 
field; giving out, that he intended to invade the 
kingdom of Canara. The army kept for awhile along 
the western foot of the hills, l>ut suddenly ascended 
the ridge, and fell, unexpectedly, upon the northern 
region of Bejapore; where, after ravaging the ojien 
town and country, they laid siege at the same time to 
two strong forts, one called Belligong near BBnca|K>re, 
and the other called Rayim, at five days* journey 
distance. Bahadur Khan, AurungzeWs general, had, 
about this time, been defeated in two ^vere encoun- 
tan with the troops of Bqjapore; and Sevajee seems 
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to have had no difficulty in bringing him to consent 
to grant a free passage for his army througli the 
Mogul territory, on condition .of Sevajee’s pa\niig 
400,000 pagodas to the Emperor, with his homage of 
fealty, and a truce of all hostilities was to continue 
during his ahsence on this expedition. It may be 
su])posed that he had previously secured the concur¬ 
rence of the monarch of Golcondah, whose territories 
he now entered in the amicahlo character of an ally; 
and in May 10'G7, he took u]) his quart^ in a 
fortress belonging to that sovereign. From this place 
of rendezvous, he marched AvitU his wliolc force, and 
passing by Tripetti, advanced Avithin hfleen miles of 
Madras; but he seems to have JpB-de his main push 
against the impregnable fortress of Oingee, of Avhich 
he is said to have gained possession by treachery. Of 
this, together Avith Volcondali and several other forts, 
he had made himself master in July, and some of his 
parties plundered as far as Seringapatnm in Mysore. 
He laid siege to Vellore, wliich defended itself during 
more than four months. This rapid success cotild not 
he the effect merely of his arms, hut he had, probably, 
gained over several of the chiefs in these recently ac¬ 
quired dependencies of the Bejapore kingdom.* He 
appointed llarjee Rajah his vice-regent in the con- 

* At the close of the sixteenth century, the Camatic was under 
the dominion of the Hindoo rajuh of Dijunagur. After the ruin 
of that ancient capital, by the Mohammedan monarchs of the 
Dcccan, in 15(»4, the rajahs appear to have successively fixed 
their capital at Pennacondali and Chandergherry; their king¬ 
dom extending over 'I'anjorc and Madura, countries which had 
been conquered by the IMjanagur rajahs between UfN) and 1/115. 
It was from the last of these sovereigns, (styled King of Bisnogar, 
although reigning dPfehandergherry,) that the English obtained 
permission, in 1545. to settle at Madras. In the Camatic 
was conquered by the Mohammedan kings of Bejapore and Gol^ 
condah.—O bme, pp. 01—d3> and norev. 

PAET III, T 
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quered country, of which he fixed upon Gin^ee as 
the capital. An interview took place between Sevajee 
and his lialf-brothei* likoojee, who began to tremble 
for his own territories. Before, however, the former 
had time to conquer every part to the north of the 
Coleroon, he was recalled to his western dominions, 
lie appears to have quitted the Carnatic about the 
beginning of the year 1073* and returned to llaree in 
April, after an absence of nineteen months. By this 
importdftt conquest, Bojapore became as much ex¬ 
posed to Ills attacks from the Carnatic on one side, as 
from the Concan on the other; and the rich countries 
to the south of the Coleroon lay at his mercy from 
(riiigee, whenever cUfiengaged from other exertions. 

But the career of oevajee was now drawing near its 
close. Ill 1079, Sultan Mauzum (Shah Allum) ar¬ 
rived in the Deccan, and took up his court at Aurnnga- 
bad, where he was joined by the son of Sevajee, who, 
having incurred the displeasure of his father, fled for 
protection to the Mogul at the head of 2000 horse. 
He was well received, and a high rank was bestowed 
upon him. At the same time, a change of admi¬ 
nistration had taken place in Bejajiore; and the new 
viaier consented to join the Mogul Sultan against the 
Mahratta. The rainy season suspended the opera¬ 
tions of the confederates, but Sevajee was not idle. 
In September, he came out of Paiinela, where he had 
fixed himself, and a general battle ensued near Beja- 
pore, in which, for the first time, the Mahratta chief 
was defeated : two thousand of his troops were slain, 
and as many surrendered. In this contest, the ensigns 
of Sambajee, the Rajah^s son, were displayed against 
those of his father. Sevajee retreated to Barec, 
where he arrived in November. In the following 
month, being Joined by a Berar rajah aggrieved by 
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tho Mogul government, lie again set forth, and sud¬ 
denly appearing in the GQiintry between Aurungabad 
and Dramporc, plundered Dongong, Chupi’a, and 
several otlier great marts, parrying his devastation to 
tlie gates of Brarnpore. Ilis last exploit was, tf> fall 
upon a convoy of money to a gi’eat amount, which 
■was on its way to Aurungabad. Of this, as of every 
thing concerning his enemy, he had received such 
early intelligence, that he was able to intercept it 
within a few miles of Brarnpore, before his'Approach 
could be known. But this booty was dearly purchased. 
The excessive fatigue which he underwent in this ex¬ 
cursion, brought on an in6ammation in his chest, 
attended with spitting of b]pod. Ilis disorder, 
although increasing every day, "was kept secret •within 
Ilis palace at Ilaree; and had it been published, would 
not have been credited, so often had he sent abroad 
reports of his death at the very moment of setting 
out on some secret excursion. At this very time, his 
army, which he probably intended to have joined, was 
ravaging the country to the walls of Surat; and in that 
city, it WHS imagined, that Sevajee was commanding 
in person. Such was the general alarm, that tho 
English presidency sent off the treasure of their factory 
across the river to Swally; and the governor of the 
town purchased his safety by a large contribution, 
with which Morah Pundit, Sevajee’s general, re¬ 
turned to Raree, to sec his master die. Sambajee also, 
having found means to regain his father's contidence, 
had made his escape from the l\Iogul service a short time 
before. He expired on the Oth of April, IG80,* in 

* Mr. Mill says, in 1GB2; adding, in a note: *'Wilks says, he 
died in lOiJO,” This is the date given by Orme, who, in a note, 
cites contemporary documents in proof of it. According to Mr. 
Mill, Jcsswiint Singh, the Malia-rajah, died in ICOl* Mr, Orme 
says, in the beginning of the year 1670, 
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tlie fifty-second year of his agfe. Ilis funeral pile 
was honoured with the horrid sacrifires that had h€*en 
observed at the obsequies of the INIaha-rajah, Jess- 
wunt Singh, tlie year before; attendants, animals, 
and wives being burnt with the corpse. 

Sevajee seems to have aspired to be the restorer of 
the Hindoo faith, as well as of the national inde¬ 
pendence. In his correspondence and manifestoes, he 
frequently styled himself the champion of the gods 
against the impious violator of their temjdcs; and by 
this means he sharpened the antipathy of his troops 
against the Moguls. He affected the deepest reve¬ 
rence for his Brahmins, and was punctilious in the 
observance of his devotions. His private life was 
simple even to parsimony; and his manners, towards 
his own subjects, were free from ostentation, kind, 
and endearing. Respected as the guardian of the 
nation he had formed, he moved every where among 
them with unsuspicious security, often alone; wliile 
his wiles were the continual terror of the states with 
which he was at enmity, even in the midst of their 
citadels and armies. In personal activity, he exceeded 
Baber himself; and to undaunted courage he added 
the most fertile resources of stratagem. He met every 
emergency of peril, however sudden or extreme, with 
instant discernment and unshaken fortitude; but, 
while equal to the encounter of any danger, he always 
preferred to surmount it hy circumvention. If this 
was impracticable, no arm exceeded his in open daring, 
and the boast of the soldier was to have seen Sevajee 
charging sword||i hand. 

The two circumstances to which, next to his per¬ 
sonal courage and activity, he was chiefly indebted 
for his extraordinary success, were, the superior ex¬ 
cellence aud^discipline of his cavalry, and his exteu* 
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sive S3'stem of secret intelligence. The cavali*y of the 
three JMuhomrncsdjm states Avere always driuvn from 
tlie northern countries and borders of India, Avitli 
especial regard to their strength and size; and their 
shock Avas not to bo resisted by any of the native 
cavalry to the south of Dellii. To this aiuse, all the 
conquests nuid(» by tlie Bloliammedans in the southern 
]»rovincos may he ascribed • Sevajce first discerned 
tlie necessity of establishing a cavalry, of which the 
requisites Avere agility and endurance of fatigue. 
Besides the supplies obtained by purchase and capture, 
studs Avore raised from the most approved breeds. 
The horses Avere rode Avitliout a saddle, by men lightly 
accoutred, their only Aveapon being the sabre. Foot¬ 
men, inured to travel, bearing all kinds of arms, 
trooped Avitli the cavalry; and spare horses Avere 
always taken, to bring off the booty, and to relieve the 
AA'eai'y and wounded. All gathered their daily provi¬ 
sions as they passed. No pursuit could overtake their 
march. In conflict, their onset fell wheresoever they 
chose, and Avas sometimes relinquished in the instant 
of charge. Whole districts Avere in flames before their 
approach was known. But, although such measures 
Avere sometimes resorted to, iii order to strike terror, 
and no quarter Avas given in case of resistaiu^e, they 
Avere not wanton in bloodshed; and in towns, they 
sought only the wealthy inhabitants, to carry them oil 
for future ransom. Sevajee was, it is true, nothing 

• Tn fact, all the Mohammedan conquests in India may be said 
to have been effecLed by cavalry. Prior to ih|£hiznL'in inA'aslon. 
armed elephants and archers were the forcei'ilnefly relied upon as 
the instruments of conquest. Sultan Mahmood, Timour, and Baber 
all eiferted their rapid conquests by armies of horsemen. The 
combination of the sabre with the ^yonet and artillery, has ex¬ 
tended tile British dominion alike over tlie plaius of the Ganges 
and the mountains of Nepaul and Mysore* 

T 3 
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better than a captain of banditti; but the Mahratta 
■was mild and merciful, in comparison with the fero¬ 
cious Alofriil. Ilis object was jdunder, not extermi¬ 
nation, and he eifected more by stratagem than l)y 
violence. Sevajee spared no cost to obtain intelligence 
of all the motions of his enemy; and the accuracy and 
minuteness of his local information, form one of the 
most striking features in his predatory system. He 
■was still more profuse in corrupting the generals with 
whom he contended. The Mogul governors of Snrat, 
the soubahdars of the Deccan, and even Sultan Man- 
Kum himself, are reported to have accepted, more than 
once, the gold of Sevajce as the price of their conni¬ 
vance. The Hindoo had not the polished mind, the 
comprehensive views, the chivalrous character of Baber, 
Aurungzebe^s illustrious ancestor; but, in boldness, ac¬ 
tivity, and enterprise, he was his ccpial, and he excelled 
him in stratagem and polic}'. Aurungzebc could not 
suppress the emotions of his joy on hearing of his 
death, but, at the same time, he bore this striking 
testimony to his genius. He was a great captain, 
and the only one who has had the management to 
raise a new kingdom, while I have been endeavouring 
to destroy the ancient sovereignties of India, l^ly 
armies have been employed against him for nineteen 
years, and, nevertheless, his state has been always 
increasing.*** At the time of his death, Sevajee*s 
dominions comprised, on the western side of India, all 
the coast, with the back country of the hills, from the 

• ♦ Orme, pp. It is said, that Aurungzehe used to call 

Sevi^ee the Mountain Kat» either in allusion to his figure^ which 
was short, thick, and black, or in reference to the character of his 
policy, as resembling the habits of that animal. Seva Is. indeed. 
Mid to signify a rat in one of the Indian languages.*—O hmk. p. 203, 
The jerboa or tojim is. perhaps, meant. 
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river Mirzemi to Versal, with the exception of the 
small territory of Ooa to the south, Bombay and Sal- 
sctte, and the Portuguese possessions between Bassein 
and Damaun on the north ; an extent of about 400 miles 
in length, by 120 iai lareadth. At the distance of 300 
miles from this territory, he was in possession, to¬ 
wards the eastern sea, of half the Carnatic, which was 
of itself equal to most of the Indian sovereignties. 

Sambah or Sambajee, the eldest son of Sevajee, suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne, but not without a competitor in 
a younger brother, whose adherents created him con¬ 
siderable danger, till the principal among them were 
put to death. The war continued to l>c carried on 
between the Alahratta generals and those of the Em¬ 
peror, as it had been for several years, by sudden in¬ 
road on the one side, and pursuit on the other; but 
with few important advantages to either party. But 
in 1G81, Akbar, one of the younger sons of Aiirung- 
zebe, who was employed in the Avar against the Baj. 
pools of Ajmeer, turned his standard against his father, 
on the offer of assistance from the enemy A\rhom he 
was sent to subdue. One of Aunmgzebe's tried arti¬ 
fices, that of i-aising jealousy between confederates, 
enabled him to defeat the first attempt of Akbar, who 
fied from the country of the Rajpoots, and took refuge 
Avith Sambajee. He was received by the Mahratta 
chief with extraordinary honours; and his escape ex. 
cited in the mind of his father as much anxiety as had 
formerly the phantom of his brother Sujah among the 
Patans. Peace being conceded to the Rajpoot states, 
three distinct armies moved toward' the Deccan, to 
extinguish this dangerous enemy. 

Before we proceed to trace the result of this for. 
midable invasion, we must advert to the origin of the 
war which had previously engaged the attention of 
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the Emperor, It appears to liave been soon after Ills 
return from his expedition njifaiiist tlie Afghans, that 
Aurungzebe, wliethor instigated by the sanguinary 
bigotry of the Bloslem oseed, or masking policy under 
the form of religious zeal, began to execute his 
cherished project of enforcing the conversion of the 
Hindoos throughout the empire, by tbe severest penal¬ 
ties, and in some cases by the sword. A few petty 
rajahs were lured to conversion by better appointments, 
but tlie people dung to tbeir pagodas, and a severe 
persecution ensued. At hi ultra and Benares, the 
ancient temples of the pagans were pulled down by 
order of the Emperor; and on their mins, mosipies of 
similar dimensions wei’e erected. At Ahmedabad, 
there was a pagoda of singular beauty, tbe sculptures 
of which he ordered to be defaced, and the sanctuary 
was incurably desecrated by the slaughter of a cow 
within its w'alls,* These furious proceedings not 

* Thevenot in Maurice, vol. iv. p, We cannot sympathize 
in the extreme horror of the reverend historian at this transaction, 
which he styles “ an atrocity bej’ond all precedent in the annals of 
sacrilegious barbarity/’ One would imagine he hwl never read the 
history of tlie Spanish conquests in the New World. Mr. Orme, 
speaking of «*the spirit of martyrdom" raised by this persecution, 
says: *• An old woman led a multitude in arms ftom Agra towards 
Delhi, whom Auningzebe defeated in person." The circumstance 
alluded to liad no connexion with these events, but was a spon¬ 
taneous explosion of fanaticism, which took place in 1005. A 
body of mendicant fakoers, having grafted the profession of robber 
upon their original trade of begging, set up as their sovereign an 
old woman who had the credit of being a sorceress. The mania 
became contagious. Twenty thousand plundering saints armed 
with spells, inarched upon Delhi, and actually defeated a body of 
imperial troops. Aurungzebc had recourse to counter-incantation. 
He wrote, wiiii his own hand, certain mysterious words upon slips 
of paper, one of udiich, carried upon the point of a spear before 
each of tile squadrons, would, he declared, render impotent the 
fpells of the enchantress. Tiie Kmperor was believed; and though 
the fakeers fought with great desperation, tliey were all cut ta 
piece 8 .~MiLL, vol, ii. p, 352 , Dow, voJ. iU. pp. 320—3(k 
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being attended with the desired eflfect, and the revenue 
of tlie provinces in which tho persecution was carried 
on liaving suffered considerably, Auningzebe was in¬ 
duced to lay upon all the Hirrdoos a heavy capitation- 
tax, ns a bounty upon conversion. 

There was one part of the empire, however, in 
which it was not so easy to enforce submission to this 
oppressive enactment. The three great rajahs of Kaj. 
pootana had never been brought to pay to the Em¬ 
peror more than the homage of feudatories ; and their 
territories, situated in the centre of the empire, were 
still distinct in their laws, institutions, and internal 
government, from the provinces which had received 
the Mogul yoke. The Rajpoot races claimed to be the 
iioldest in the empire, and the ruling families traced 
their proud descent to Noosheerwau and to Porus.* 

* ** The Rajah of Oudipoor is looked on as the head of all the 
Rajpoot tribes, and has the title of Ratvi by way of pre>emlnencc. 
His family is also regarded with high respect by the Mussulmans 
themselves, in consequence of a curious tradition relating to his 
genealogy. He is said to be descended, in the female line, from the 
celebrat«l Anushirwan, who was king of Persia at the birth of 
Mohammed, and thus to have, in that line, a common origin with 
the Seids descended firom Hussein the son of AIL"—Huntjsr in 
ji/riat. Res* vol. vi. p. fi. Captain Wilford labours to identify the 
Mahrattas with the Rajpoots, and to assign them in common a 
foreign origin, as emigrants from Persia. He is, as usual, very 
ingenious and very unsatisfactory.— Res, vol. ix. p 233, et seq* 
Abul Fazzel states, indeed, that the Ghclote tribe of Meywar con¬ 
sidered themselves to be descendants from Noo^irwan, and that 
they came originally from Reran Their ancestor received his 
education from a Brahmin, and his first settlement was in the village 
of Scesoodeah, whence the tribe is so called. Prior to his eleva¬ 
tion to the lajahship, the reigning family were Bheels. The 
Rathore tribe of Marwar claimed a descent from the family of 
Jychund (Jya Chandra), rajah of Kanoujc; and another branch Is 
stated to have driven out the tribe of Gooly from Roglana.— 
Ayem AkbeiVf vol. ii. pp. 39—92. On the other hand. Major Rcn- 
nell considers the Rajpoot tribes to be the representatives of the 
ancient CatheH or Cal^it witli whom Alexander warred on the 
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The three rajahs of Ohitore (or Oiidlpore), Joudpore, 
and Ambeer (or Jypore), were able, when united, to 
brin^j into the field, nearly 200,000 fighting men. 
Jesswiint Singh, rajali of Joudpore, having married the 
daughter of the last Rana, (the Rajah of Chitore,) had 
merged the two states into one, and Avas, consequently, 
distinguished as the Maha-rajah. He, as well as Jy- 
t'ingh, rajah of Ambeer, had served vrith honour as 
general in the imperial armies. The latter is praised 
by the Mohammedan writers of the time as the most 
eminent of all the Hindoos that they had known, in 
personal qualities and literary accomplishments. 
Worn out with age aud laborious services, he died 
at Brampore, on his recal to Delhi, in 16G8, not 
without suspicion of being poisoned by order of 
Aiii’ungzebe.* His son, Ram Singh, was at that 
time, serving with a body of Rajpoots in attend¬ 
ance at Delhi; and he is said to have consented to 
admit the capitation-tax into his tcrritory.-f* The 
demand was, however, met by Jesswiint Singh with a 
firm remonstrance; and he was preparing to resist 

borders of the Malli; that Is, Cshettris or Kutcries, Hindoos of the 
warrior class. Thevenot, speaking of the people of Moultan, says: 
** There is a tribe of Gentiles (Gentoos) here called Catry or Raj¬ 
poots ; and this is properly their country, whence they spread all 
over the Indies.’*— Rknnkll., pp. 93,123, 230. There seems no 
reason, indeed, to doubt that the Rajpoots are genuine Hindoos, 
with a mixture. iK»sibly, of Persian blood in some of the tribes. 

* Mill, vol. 11. p, 303. Ormc, p. 75. 

t So Mr. Orme informs us. But Jesswunt Singh, In his noble 
letter to Aurungzebe, given in the notes, tells the Emperor, that 
the tribute ought first to have been demanded of Ram Singh, who 
was esteemed **lhe principal among the Hindoos.” Was this Ram 
Singh the son of .Ty Singh, or was he the Rana? If the latter, 
Mr.,>Illl is mistaken in supposing that Jesswunt Singh had, by his 
marriage, succeeded to that distinction. Ap all events, he here 
acknowledges the superiority of Ram Singh.—See Oiimje, pp. 75* 
255. 
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the unjust and oppressive measure hy open hostilities, 
when, in the bepnninjf of lOyH) he died, leaving a 
high-spirited widow and two sons not yet arrived at 
man's estate. AuriiTigzebe* to get them into his 
power, invited them to Delhi. They had arrived at 
the suburbs, when, receiving some intimation of their 
danger, they set off hastily on their return the same 
night, and though pursued by 5000 horse, effected their 
esca])e. On this, Auningzebe took the held in person 
against them, and their mother invoked the assistance 
of all the Hindoos against their cruel oppressor. 

In October of the same year, the imperial army 
entered the Rana's territory. The Rajpoots, at his 
approacli, withdrew their herds and families into the 
recesses of the mountains. Auningzebe, pursuing 
them without sufficient intelligence as to the nature of 
the country, soon found himself hemmed in, with all 
his army, among the defiles. Insuperable precipices 
obstructed his ])rogress, wliiie, by felling the overhang- 
iiig trees, the natives, who occupied the heights, 
blocked up his retreat. In this situation, exposed to 
perish by famine, he is said to have been detained for 
two days, and was then released by the generous 
policy of the Rana, who suffered the way to be cleared. 
The favourite wife of the Emperor, a Circassian, who 
had accompanied him in this expedition, had been, 
with her retinue and escort, inclosed in another part 
of the mountain, and taken prisoner. She was now 
sent back to Aurungzebe, attended by a chosen escort; 
the Hindoo rajah requesting, as the only return for his 
forbearance, that Aurungzebe would refrain from de¬ 
stroying the sacred animals that might be left in the 
plains. Unmoved by this magnanimous conduct in his 
enemy, which he imputed to fear, Aurungzebe con- 
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tinned the war, laying waste the country, till he was 
a second time v'ell nigh inclosed in tlie mountains. 
The arrival of his sons, Aziin and Akbar, soon after¬ 
wards, afforded him an opportunity to withdraw from 
the hazards and fatigues of this inefficient warfare, 
lie retired with his court and body-guard to Ajmeer, 
whence he might superintend, at a less inconvenient 
distance, the operations in the Deccan, as well as the 
war with the Kajpoots. This was maintained by his 
two suns in different directions; but at the end of the 
year IG'JO, neither of them had forced the ultimate 
passes of the mountains. In the following spring, 
Chitore, the ancient capital of the Rajpoot country, 
fell, for the tlilrd time, into the hands of Moslem 
plunderers,* being taken by surprise by Azim; but 
the conquest proved of T^tle importance* The Raj¬ 
poots maintained possession of their mountains and 
fastnesses, and the war still lingered, when, at the 
beginning of 1631, Aklmr raised the standard of 
revolt, supported by 30,000 Rajpoots. His plan was, 
to seize or assassinate his father, and to proclaim 
himself emperor. An astrologer betrayed the conspi¬ 
racy to Aurungzebe; and by his agency, suspicions of 
treachery were excited in the minds of the Rajpoots, 
who deserted in a lH>dy by night to their own country. 
Akbar's general, a Patan, then volunteered to assassi- 
nate the Rmperor* He had penetrated to Aurungzebe's 
pavilion, when he was stopped by the chamberlain; 
and in the affray which ensued, lie was slain. The 
intelligence of his death deprived Akbar of his remain¬ 
ing adherents, and left him no alternative but flight. 
A]U|t|.,ngzebe was glad to conclude a treaty of peace, iu 


a Py Allah*ud<4eeii in 1303 s and by'Akbar in 1567* 
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wliicli tlie capitation-tax nc*itlier insisted upon nor 
abaiuloued, and the conquered districts were ceded to 
the Riiiia.* 

In September of the Kametyoar, Aiirnngzebe moved 
fi’oni Ajineer towards Brarapore, while the army of 
Sultan Azirn marclietl to Alimetinuggur, and that of 
Sultan Alauzuni to Aurunt^abad. Slonth after month, 
lionever, and year after year, passed away without 
any decisive result. Some forts were taken, and the 
country was ravaged; but little or no advance was 
made in the compicst of the country. In 178'!) Sultan 
Alauziim was sent into the Coiican, to reduce the 
Alahratta fortresses on the coast. He found it im- 
possilde to procure provisions; the climate disagreed 
with the JMogiil troops ; and he was obliged to return 
with only the wreck of his array. In the mean time, 
Sultan Azim, to whom had l»een entrusted the con¬ 
ducting of the war against liejapore, was defeated in 
two pitched battles, and dangei-ously wounded in the 
last, which, together with the rains, stopped his fur¬ 
ther operations. The king of Golcondah, convinced 
that the fall of Bejapore would draw on his own ruin, 
now entered into a secret confederacy with that sove¬ 
reign, and Sambajec joined the alliance* In 1685, a 
detachment of Alahratta horse set out from Raree, 

* Orme* 85. 98, lOG. The alternative of the capltation-tax. orl- 
gUklly demanded of the liana, was: That he should no longer 
strike coin with his own name, but with Aurungzebe's; that kino 
might be killed in his territory; that the pagodas should be demo¬ 
lished or converted into mosques; and that justice should be ad¬ 
ministered accortliug to the Koran.” If these terms were refused, 
the whole people were to be subject to the general capitation.— 
Orme, 75. The peace left the country in statu quo; and we have 
therefore a proof that the Rtgpoots liad always maintained their 
privileges. 

PART III. U 
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a»d ravaged the (tonntry as far as Brampore ; atid in 
October of the same year, a body of 0000 horse 
crossed the Taptee and the Nerlmddah, and plinidered 
the city of Baroach, where tliey proclaimed Akhar 
emperor. Aurungzebe exhibited signs of irresolution. 
The disturbed state of the interior provinces demanded 
his return to the capital. Agra was overrun by a 
formidable banditti, who infested all the roads, while 
in Malwali and Bujerat, the Kajpoots were commit¬ 
ting similar disorders. But the Emperor durst not 
withdraw to a distance from the scene of action. One 
of his sous WHS in arras against him; he ^ras both 
jealous and afraid of the eldest; and he remained at 
Ahraednnggur, waiting, apparently, for some favour¬ 
able turn of events that might enable him, without 
personal risk, to secure tl'<? credit and advantage of a 
decisive conquest. 

Between four xmd five years had been thus fniit- 
lessly occupied, when, in 16116, the Emperor advanced 
from Ahmednuggur with an immense army, and 
joined, at Sholapore, the forces of his favourite son, 
Azim, to whom he wished to give tlie honour of com¬ 
pleting a conquest that was no longer doubtful. Sul¬ 
tan Mauzum was, in the mean time, sent with his 
army to attack the king of Golconduli. The Mogul 
gold had been so well employed in Bejapore, that tlie 
king soon found himself disabled, by the desertion of 
bis troops, from keeping the field. He retired to his 
capital, and thence to a strong fort. The city soon 
surrendered, famine hastening tlie cxipitulation ; and 
the imperial army pro(^eeded to invest the retreat of 
the unfortunate monarch (Secunder Adil Shah), who, 
seeing that no safety remained hut in submission, sur¬ 
rendered. He appeared before his vohqueror in silver 
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chains, with the tlemeanour of a captive rebel, rather 
than of a vuiujuished sovereign. Thus was the Adil 
Sliahee dynasty terminated.* 

The fail of Bejai)ore convinced Sultan Akbar that 
he could no longer hope to make head against the 
armies of his father. With Sambajee\s concurrence, 
he embarked on board an English vessel for Miiskat, 
whence he proc'ecded to the court of Isfahan, where 
he met with a hospitable reception. In the mean 
time, Sultan Mauzum had, in October, taken pos¬ 
session of the city of Hyderabad without resistance ; 
the general scjit to oppose him, having betrayed his 
trust, and passed over to the invading army. The 
king, iiiv'ested in his fortress of ChdeondaU, in order 
to preserve his diadem, proffered the humblest terms 
of submission, which Sultan MauKum deemed it politic 
to accept. It is sujiposed that he feared to waken the 
jealouhy of Aurungzebe by depriving him of the ho¬ 
nour of the conquest. Whatever was his motive, he 
considered his honour as pledged to the fulfilment of 
the treaty, which had not been <x>ncluded without the 
Emperor’s consent. When, therefore, after the fall 
of Bejapore, and the sutisequent flight of Sultan 
Akbar, Aurungzebe turned his arms against Ool- 
condah, Sultan Mauzum remonstrated against tihe 
breach of faith; for which he was arrested and con¬ 
veyed a prisoner to one of the royal castles, his eldest 
son being sent to another. Golcondah was again in- 

* Onne> 148, 9. ** Mr. Gentil says, the city was taken Sept. 1, 
and the king appeared before Aurungzete on the 14lh. M. 
Anquetil du Perron proves, that Viziapore was taken in the first 
days of October, Scott, the Translator of Ferishta, whom 

Mr.Mill follows, pla<'es it in 1689. We suspect that the discrepancy 
arises from miscalculating the years of the Hejira corresponding 
to those of the Christian era, and wc have therefore adhered to 
Qimo In our dates*^ 

V 2 
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vested, and, after a sie^e of seven months, fell (In 
October, 1C87) hy treachery; tlie means by which 
Aurungzebe constantly endeavoured to prepare the 
way for an easy conquest. Abou Iloussein, the royal 
cjiptive, was treated by the IMogiil with the most 
contumelious indignity. It is even asserted, that ho 
w’as scourged, to extort from him the discovery of his 
treasures. lie died a prisoner in the fortress of Dow- 
letabad, in 1704 ; and with him terminated the 
Cuttub Shahee dynasty, after it had existed l7o 
years. 

No sooner had Aurungzebe turned his arms against 
Golcondah, than Sambajee, aware of the danger 
which threatened him -when left to contend single- 
handed against the whole force of the JMoguls, re¬ 
newed the war with i,very species of barbarity, 
poisoning even the tanks near which the enemy avus 
expected to encamp. He obtained at first some bril¬ 
liant successes; and though he was soon driven back 
again from the open country, ho was invincible in his 
strong.holds. Aurungzebe resolved to have recourse 
to his usual policy; nor was it long before the Mah- 
ratta fell into his toils. His spies brought intelligence 
that Sambajeo, at the head of a small squadron of 
horse, was engaged in a secret enterprise connected 
with his lawless pleasures. A body of troops ivas 
sent to surprise him, and being tcAien off his guard, 
he was overpowered and led a prisoner before Auruiig- 
zebe. He is said to have been promised life and rank 
in the imperial service, if he would turn moslem; 
blit, on his indignant rejection of the proposal, he was 
treated with the most brutal indignities, being paraded 
in a fantastic dress, sitting backward on a camel, 
through the Iklogul camp. After his tongue had been 
cut out as the penalty of blaspheming Mohammed, 
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he was insulted with another offer of life; and he was 
linally jnit to death in the most ignominious manner. 
Karee, the (capital, together Y'ith the wives and infant 
son of tin's brave Hindoo, subsequently fell into the 
hands of the ruthless victor, * 

This event had not the effect which Aurungzebe 
probably anticipated, that of producing submission on 
the part of tlu* Alalirattas. On the contrary, it only 
seemed to rouse them to new efforts. While the 
imperial army was employed in the reduction of forts, 
various hands, under their respective chiefs, issued 
from their moTintains, and spreading over the newly 
conquered countries, as well as even Berar, Khan, 
deish, and Malwah, carried off great plunder, leaving 
behind them only devastation. The Mogul forces 
marched against them in all directions, and easily 
conquered them when they could bring them to action. 
But the Mahrattas eluded rencounter, retreating to 
their mountains when pursued, hanging upon the 
rear of the retiring enemy, and renewing their devas¬ 
tations as soon as the country was cleared of hostile 
troops. The Emperor persevered with great obstinacy 
in besieging the forts in the accessible part of the 
Mahratta country, and the greater number fell into 
Ills hands. But in the mean time, tlie Mahrattas so 
enriched themselves by plundering the imperial domi¬ 
nions, and so increased in numbers as well as in 
power, being joined by a large proportion of the 
zemindars in the countries which they overran, that 
the advantages of the war were decidedly In their 
favour. The administration of Aurungzebe, too, 
betrayed the Infirmities of age. The more powerful 

* Orme, 1(10—1^4. The story of Sambajee’s capture Is differ¬ 
ently told. Mr. Mill reiuesents him as having hew surprlied in 
one of his forts. 
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omrahs, wlio maintained numcrons troops, and were 
able to cliastise invaders, his jealous jiolicy made him 
afraid to trust with the command of proviiues. He 
therefore made choice of persons without reputation 
or power, who satisfied themselves with plundering 
the provinces they were unable to protect. It is even 
said, that Aurungzebe's generals purposely prolonged 
the war in the South, both for the sake of the plunder 
which it furnished, and from the apprehension that, 
on the reduction of the Feuinsula, they should be 
employed in some harder and more hazardous service. 
In this harassing and unavailing contest were the lust 
years of the aged £mperor consumed; and he appears, 
during the season, to have kept the held to the last, 
retiring to Ahmednuggur as his winter - quarters. 
There, in the February of 1/07, at the advanced age 
of ninety, he at length perceived that the angel of 
death was rapidly approaching. He was seized with 
. a fever, which deprived him of his remaining strength, 
but left his faculties unimpaired ; and nothing can be 
more solemn and affecting than the farewell letters 
which, in this state, he addressed to his favourite sons, 
Azim and K4mbuksh; the dying confessions of a 
conqueror, who found that the instant which passed 
in power, had left only sorroAv behind,” with a dread 
of the great account to be rendei^ for the awful 
tnist.* He expired, according ttjiEis wish, on a 

* These letters were first given to the English public in the 
Memoirs of Eradut Khan, (a nobleman of Aurungsehe's court,) 
translated from the Persian by Captain J. Scott, 17tf6. They are 
Inserted by Mr. Maurke in his History of Hindustan, vol. iv, p. 484. 
If genuine, of which there seems no reason to entertain doubt, 
tliey must be regarded as highly intercsllng documents. To Aslm 
tke'gged Emjieror writes 

to thee 1 My heart is n^ thee. Old age is arrived; 
weskn^ subdues mo, and strength has forsaken all my xnembors, 
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Fri<1ay, tlie 21st of February, iu tbe forty-eigbtli year 
of liis reign, and the iiiiietieth of his age.,* 

It is difi'icult to hold the ])eri steady in attempting 
to do justice to tlie character^ of tliis able monarch, 
^vho has been held up in opposite representations, as 
a monster of cruelty and hypocrisy on the one hand, 
and a model for sovereigns on the other. It is re¬ 
marked, tliat lie atti'iined the throne by deposing Ins 
father and murdering liis brothers; hut Shah Jehan 
Inul already resigned the empire to Dara, when the 
fratricidal contest began; nor was the conqueror the 
only criminal. Shah Jehan, too, had himself rebelled 
ugaiust his father, and had sealed his own accession by 
the murder of unoiFending rivals. But Aurungzebe 
i.s ac^!used of having assumed the mask of reUgiou.s 
austerity in order to gain the throne. That he was 
an ascetic and a rigid moslem, is true ; hut if he was 

A stranger I ('arne into this worldi and a stranger I dc{)art. 1 know 
nothing of myself, what 1 am, or for what 1 am destined. Th«? 
instant which passed in power, iiath left only sorrow behind it. 1 
have not been the guardian and protector of the empire. My 
valuable time has been passed vainly. 1 had a patron in my own 
dwelling (conscience), but his glorious light was unseen by my dim 
sight* Idfe is not iasling; there is no vestige of departed breath, 
and all hopes of futurity are lost. Tlie fever has left me; but no¬ 
thing of me remains but skin and bone- • • *1 brought nothing into 
this world, and, except the infirmities of age, carry nothing out. 
1 have a dread forj||| salvation, and with what torments 1 may be 
punished. ThouPrl have a strong reliance on the mercies and 
bounties of God, yet, regarding my actions, fear will not quit me; 
but when I am gone, reflection will not remain. Cmnewhat may, 
I have launched my vessel on the waves.” 

In the letter to Kambuksh occurs this striking expression 

Wherever 1 look, 1 sec nothing but the divinity.” 

• See authorities in Mill, ii. 273. If, however, his reign began in 
August 1<15B, ks Mr. Mill afilrms, he died iu the 49th year of his 
reign; but Mr. Orine says, Aurungaebe dated it from May 12,1659. 
The Mohammedan computaiion would, of course, increase the 
number of years. He was born in 1618. 
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a hypocrite, “ we camiot but admire,” to ado]>t the 
remark of Mr. Maurice, “ the unshaken fortitude 
with which, during so prolonged a life, he submitted 
to privations of every kind, while presiding in the 
most luxurious court, and wielding the richest sceptre 
of Asia.” Of the four brothers, Dara was susi)ected 
of Hindooism; Sujah w'as a libertine; IMorad, a 
drunkard; and Aurungzebe was assuredly the most 
respectable. Bernier informs us, that the fate of 
Dai’a was decided upon in a council of omrahs, and 
that those who insisted upon the necessity of his 
death, urged, that he had long abandoned the religion 
of Mohammed; and we are told, on another autho¬ 
rity, that it was his attachment to the Brahmins, 
together with a work which he wrote in defence of the 
Vedas, that cost him the empire.* Aurungzehe was 
a persecutor : he attempted to effect the conversion of 
the Hindoos by the sword. But, in our reprobation 

* Orrae* pp. 73« 240. Dara had written a treatise endeavouring 
to reconcile the doctrines of the Vedas ^ilh those of tlie Koran 
A copy of this Ironical treatise, entitled MuJ)nah al Jinhrain, the 
Uniting of the Two Seas, was brought to England by Mr. Fraser, 
and is in the RadclilTe Library. His writing this book gave great 
offence to the Moslems. Dara also caused a Persic translation to 
be made by the Brahmins of Benares, of the Oupanmtliat (Unutter¬ 
able) ; an abstract of the four Vedas, which gives, in fifty-one 
sections, the complete system of tlic Hiudoo^^uology. A copy of 
the Persian version, with a MS. trans]atioD|||| Mr. llalhed, is in 
the British Museum; and a French transiatioh^ M. Anijuetil du 
rerrou has been published at Paris in 2 vols. 4to.—p. 239. 
Ill the preface to the Mujmah, Dara styles himself a fakecr, and 
ascribes his theological acquisitions to the instructions received 
during a visit to Cashmeer, from " that sage of sages, Molana 
Slioh.'* Berntdr^^epieseats him as a moslem in public, and in pri¬ 
vate a pagan w)th pagans, a Christian with Christians. He had 
con3tan^y about his person some of the Heathen doctors, on whom 
he bestbw^^d pensions to a large amount. He had, moreover, for 
somcdtnne lent a willing ear to the suggestions of Father Busdoi, a 
Jesuit,'*—BaaMSAi gvo (1826), voL h p, 6, 
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of liis saiipfiilnary zeal, we must ^recollect, that ho 
a«ited wmsistently with his principles as a moslem, 
not ill defiance of tliem. Those writers who affect 
surprise that a IMojrul sovereign should not have dis¬ 
played a spirit of eulighteiied toleration towards his 
idoltiiroiis subjects, scorn to forget the revocation of the 
Kdict of Nantes, and the recent date of our own Tole¬ 
ration Act. ^Vhen it is recollected that Aururigzebe 
was the contomjiorary of Louis XIV. and of the Stuarts, 
it v'ill hardly he contended that, on this point, the 
]\rohammedan Kmperor discovered lesslilierality or hu¬ 
manity than most of the Christian sovereigns of his day. 

Aurungzebe is represented by the Author of the 
AUumghire Nameh^ as naturally mild and affable in 
his manners ; in his disposition, placable and humane; 
ill his judicial administration, indefatigably vigilant 
and impartially just. When be appeared in public, 
he clothed liis features with a comjilaccnt benignity ; 
and those who had trembled at his name, found them¬ 
selves at ease in his presence. In support of this 
representation of his character, it is mentioned to his 
lionour, that capital punishments were almost un¬ 
known during his reign. The traveller Gemelli, 
who saw him at Bejapore in 1695, gives a pleasing 
description of his venerable appearance. In stature, 
rather below t^,middle size, of a slender make, an 
olive coniplexio^ with an aquiline nose and a white • 
beard, he walked leaning on a staff formed like a 
cimier; for age had in some degree bowed his back, 
though it had not dimmed the lustre of his eye. 
Benignity reigned in his features, and his manners 
were still marked by affability. His dress was always 
plain and simple. Except upon public festivals, the 
vest he wore seldom exceeded the value of eight 
rupees; nor were his sash and tiara loaded with jewels. 
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In camp, he was the most indefatigable man of his 
army; the first to rise, and the last to retire to rest ; 
and in his younger days, he generally slept on tlie 
bare ground, wrapped in a tiger-hkin. lie was, aitlje 
same time, remarkably cleanly 'rjth in liis ]»erson and 
his dress. Jlis diet consisted, jor the most part, of 
herbs and puhe , no iM’mente<l Injnoj ever passed bi; 
lips. lie spent httle t;me 111 liit ocnicli'' iiid ibough, 
ae>cording to die eustom of tin; country, he inaintamed 
a number of * oi .cn, it “.as ' as a part oi ini].erial 
state, as he, in fact, conu-nteil nself with his lawful 
wives, lie V s the sev cneniyof immoralities of 
every deserp, jn. .. a:.w<*..'-aged ganiidiiig and 

drun’;enness botn t»_. prohibiho]i and e.xample; and 
the long trails of daiu'ers and singer, attors ana buf¬ 
foons, in win vh Jiis Jadiei Sij.ib debiin had taken so 
nmcli delight, were Iwoosiiet* ‘'-o.a las court as de¬ 
structive of and dv‘gt •• to majesty. 

I’is n. .ulijigs pcO'i, xJ-: lu the character of is 

mind r ’ ey were i ‘lul, ather than splendid. At 
every stage f v ahnl tr> Anningabad, and from 
Oujerat t JQciigt.1, lie ? uilt and maintained caravan¬ 
serais, Aurniahed ♦ tlie public expense. In all the 
principal cities, he manded universities : in the infe¬ 
rior towns, he erected schools. He also built and 
endowed numerous hospitals for the poor and maimed. 
He was the liberal patron and frequent correspondent 
of learned men throughout his dominions, and was 
himself not the least accomplished prince of the house 
of Timour. He was master of the Persian and 
Arabic languages, and ho wrote the Tourki and most 
of the Indian dialects with ease and elegance. Many 
of the government despatches, written with liis own 
band, are remarkable for brevity and jirecision; and 
be ^ .reported always to have ^corrected tbe diction 
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of liis secretarios.* Ife undorstood .*ind encouraged 
api’iniltiin'; was thoroughly versed in all tlie details of 
his vast empire; and the unfortunate and distressed 
invariably found a resource in the wise policy or 
hoimty of the so\er(*ign. Altlioiigh his rex'emies 
amounted to thirty-two millions sterling, he left in 
his private treaviry little more than 7000/., of which, 
ill his last he ordered 1000 rupees (125/.) to be 
dislrihuted among the ]ioor at his funeral. He 
directed liis Imrial to 1* cnud 'ted HhouL pomp, his 
tomi to he low and ■^uiipJe. lik" ilior>t >1'dervishes; 
and desired hisfonr’iate clMhlnm " to g'.vo them- 
' 'Ives 1)0 conrern a'out a non ra. Such a man 
deserves a hettor name than .n.it ol liihcr bigot or 
hypocrite, tyrant or nionster. If he is to l»e judged of 
by comparison, it would he ilifficult to find a despotic 
reign of half a century, stained by fewer crimes on 
the part of the monarc'n, or marked l>y a morn laudable 
a'teutioii to the geuenw ntercsis and improvement of 
the empire, f 

At the time that uie la*" illness Aumngzehe 
commenced, his cldcs'- Vahomc.. jManznm (Shah 
Allura), was in ( aul u’; " oiuh as a distant pro* 

vince where he could h*- least da.igerous lie was made 
govinnor upon his liberation from the confinement in 
which he had languished for several years. His two 
remaining sons, Mahomed Azim Sliah, soubahdar of 
Oujerat, and Mahomed Kdinbuksh, on whom he had ' 
recently coiilerred the two new souhalis of Bejapore 
and Hydefahad, were both in the camp; but Aurung, 
zebe hurried them away to their stations, fearing, it is 


* If Ibis was his constant practice, how came the breach of eti¬ 
quette to be committed In the imperial episilc to Shah Abbas II. ? 
Could it he an inadvertency ? 
t See Dow* iU. Mauricei iv, , 
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supposed, lest tlieir contests should «'uiticipate his dis¬ 
solution. lie ohviouslx foresaw the strufTple that would 
ensue; and in his last will, not darinj^ to appoint a 
successor, he expresses his desire that whosoever of 
his children might chance to rule the empire, lie would 
not molest Kumhuksli, should he rest contented with 
the two new soubahs. By enjoining on all the impe¬ 
rial servants fidelity to A'/.im Shah, he tacitly inti¬ 
mated his preference of that son as his successor ; but 
at the same time, he refers to a proposed division of 
the empire as certain, “ if agreeable” to his children, 
to prevent a great deal of confusion and bloodshed. 
“ There are,” he says in this interesting document, 
“ two imperial seats, Agra and Delhi. AVhoever 
settles ill Agra, may have the jirovince thereof. Dec- 
can, Malwah, and Giijcrub. And who resides at 
Dellii, may have Caubiil and tlie other provinces.”* 
Azim liad not reached his govermnent, avIicii he 
received intelligence of the Emperor’s decease. He 
hurried back to the camp, and, no competitor being 
present, received without diliicully the obedience of the 
army. As it was not expected, however, that IShah 
Allum would quietly resign his throne and his life, 
Azim began his march towards the northern provinces, 
and, on the approach of his brother, addressed him a 
letter offering to divide the empire. The proposal was 
indignantly rejected, and the two armies met on the 
banks of the Chumbul, near Agra. In the battle 
which ensued on the 9ch of June, all the great omrahs 
who had served under the late emperor, displayed 
their standards on the side of Azim; but Zulfekkar 

* Fraser's Nadir Shah, p. 37* This document is not fdven in 
the Memoirs of Eradut Shah: and M^or Uennell, not being 
aware of it, questions the assertion that Aurungzebe made, oi; 
latbnc teconunendedi a poitiUoa of the empire among his boob 
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Kban, the favourite general of Auruugzebe, taking 
offence at the rejection of bis advice at the commence¬ 
ment of the action, withdrew with his forces. The 
coiifli<‘t was, however, maintained with an olistinacy 
proportioned to the importance of the stake; and its 
issue was de<‘i.sive. The two elder sons of Azim were 
slain, and the other two were taken prisoners. Azim 
himself stood his ground until he w*as left with only 
0000 horse, were surrounded by ten times their 
Tiuinher, when, to avoid captivity, he stabbed himself 
to the heart.* 

Another contest, however, remained to be decided, 
before Slifili Allum could quietly enjoy the crown. 
I'Jje imperial throne was promised to K4mbuksli by 
his own vanity, and by his asti’ologers ; and although 
his generous brother, even when near him at the head 
of ail irx’esistible army, invited him to enjoy in peace 
his kingdom of Bejapore and Golcondah, agreeably 
to their father's dying request, the infatuated prince 
rushed upon his own destruction. He was soon de¬ 
serted by almost all his followers, and in a skirmish 
near Hyderabad, w'as taken prisoner, not before he had 
received a mortal wound. The Emperor 4hen imme¬ 
diately began his march for the capital, though in the 
middle of the rains, leaving to his officers to execute 
whatever remained for the settling of those newly 
conquered territories, the sccae of his father's mistaken 
ambition. 

Shah Allum had, before leaving Caubul, assumed 
the title of Bahadur Shah. He does not appear to 
have disgraced his success by any subsequent acts of 
cruelty or revenge; but, during his short reign, sup¬ 
ported bis character for humanity. It is remarkable, 

* Orme, 307* MIU^ iL 87S** , 
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that he does not appear to liave had an opportunity of 
visiting, or at least of making any stay at either of the 
imperial cities, Agi'a or Dellii. His return from the 
Deccan wiis hastened by the daring inroads of a new 
enemy, who had appeared in considerable foi'ce in 
Lahore, and had carried their ravages to the hanks of 
the Jumna. These were the Seiks, wlio, (luring the 
reign of 8hah Jehan, had silently established tliera- 
selves along tlie foot of the eastern mountains, and 
were rapidly advancing to that imi)ortance winch ren¬ 
ders them at present one of tlie principal powers in 
lliiidostan. The religious indignation of the Lmperor 
and his umrahs, concurred with political considerations, 
to render the chastisement of tiiese formidable intru¬ 
ders a more pressing object than either the subjuga¬ 
tion oi' the Kajpoots or the Comiuest of the Alahratta 
country. 

The origin of this Avarlike sect “ is to be traced back 
to the time of the Emperor Baber, when a celebrated 
dervish, being captivated with the beauty of the son of 
a grain-merebant of the Cshatrya caste, by name Nnn- 
nuk, brought him to reside in his house, and instructed 
him in the sublime doctrines and duties of Islamism. 
Naiinuk’ aspired beyond the merit of a learner. From 
theological writings which he perused, he selected, as 
he went on, such doctrines, expressions, and sentiments 
as captivated his fancy. At length, his selections 
approached to the size of a book ; and Iteing Avritten 
(it is said with elegance) in the Puiijabee dialect, 
the language of the country, Avei'e read hy various 
persons, and admired. The fame of Nannuk's book 
was diffused. He gave it a namC) Kirrunt; and by 
degrees, the votaries of Kirrunt became a sect. They 
distinguished themselves by a peculiar garb and man¬ 
ners,, which resembled those of the znoslem fakirs. 
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They united so as to live by themselves apart from the 
othen'nliahitants; and formed villaf^es or ooniTnunities, 
call sefIan|Tats, in n’liich some one, as head of the com¬ 
munity, always |}reside<l over the rest. Naiiiiuk was 
followed by nine successors in the ofHce of chief or 
jiatriarch of the Avliole sect ; diiriiiir wliose time the 
Seiks led ])eaceuble and inoffensive lives. Tceg 
JJahadur, the tenth iii onlcr, was perpetually followed 
by a Jarfrc multitude of the enthusiasts of the sect; 
and united himself with a inussuhnan fakir, who had 
followers approachini' in mnnlK‘r to Ins own. To 
subsist so iminerous a body of idle relicriouists, the 
neigh])ourinjT districts were laid under ('ontribution; 
and the saints, having tasted the sweets of a life of 
and idleness, puslicd their depredations, and 
^ 4he soonrge of the j»rovinces. AiirungKebe,' 
who was tiieri upon the throne, commanded the gover¬ 
nor of Lahore to seixe the two leaders of the banditti; 
to banish the miissulmuii beyond the Indus, and to 
conduct the Hindoo to the fort of Gwalior, where he 
was put to death. The loss of their patriarch was far 
from sudicient to extinguish the religious dame of the 
iiieiks. A son of Teog Bahadur, whoso family name 
was Govind, was raised to the vacant supremacy, and 
was distinguished by the name of GooroK* Govind; 
Gooroo being the title bestowed by a Hindoo on his 
religious instructor. The fate of his father taught 
him audacity; he instructed his followers, hitherto 
unarmed, to provide themselves with weapons and 
horses ; divided them into troops ; phiced them under 
the c-ommaiid of those of his friends in whose conduct 
and fidelity he confided; and plundered the country by 
force of arms. He was not, however, able to with¬ 
stand the troops of the province, which were collected 
to oppose him ; his two sous were taken prisoners, and 
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he himself ilcd arnonj^ the Afghdns. After a time he 
came buck, disguised as an Afghan devotee; but 
falling into mental derangement, was succeeded by 
Banda, one of his followers, who assumed the name 
of Gooroo Govind, and resolved to tiike vengeance on. 
the illoslems for the slaugliter of the father and sons 
of his predecessor. To the robbery and plunder which 
had become the business of the Seiks, lie added cruelty 
and murder. The moslem historians of these events 
are lillcd Avith horror as Avell as indignation, at the 
cruelties which he exercised upon the faithful, (to 
them alone, it seems, did they extend,) and describe 
as one of the most sanguinary of monsters, the man 
whose actions, had infidels been the suiFerers, and a 
mussnlman the actor, they might not, perhaps, have 
thought iiriAvorthy of applause. It was tliis Banda 
Avhose enormities Shah Allum hurried from the Dec- 
can to interrupt and chastise. The rebels (so they 
were now denominated) deserted Sirhind uxion the 
approach of the Bmperor, and retired to Daber, a place 
of strength at the entrance of the mountains, and tho 
principal residence of the Gooroo. When Daber AA’-as 
reduced to the last extremity, Banda, with his princi¬ 
pal folloAvers, retired to the mountains during the 
night. The presence of the Emperor suspended, hut 
did not extinguish the depredations of the Seiks.’** 
Shah Allum (Bahadar Shah) died, after a short 
illness, in his camp at Dahore, in the year 1712. Ho 
left four sons, among whom a contest for the suc¬ 
cession commenced on ihe spot. The second son, 
Azim Ooshaim, took possession of the imperial trea¬ 
sure' ; but a disdainful answer which he returned to 
the proffeiTed services of Zulfekkar Khan, by convert- 


• MJU, U/377-9. 
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iiijj tlKit powerful omrali into an enemy, left him no 
rljjiiK'fi of smirinj^ tJie throne. He was drowned in 
battle. In the subsequent conflict between the remain¬ 
in'*; brothers, tlie third was defeated, and the younjicst 
was slain ; and Moez-ud-deeii, the eldest son, was 
proehiimeJ emperor under lire title of Jehauiidar Shah, 
lie did not lon^ enjoy his dignity, of which he proved 
himself nnworthv hv his weakness and shameless 

m m 

dehaiiehej'ies. At the end of nine months, lie was 
iletliroued by T'erokserc, the son of Aziin Ooshaun, 
who, having gained the support of the governors of 
JJahar and Allahabad, two brothers of the order of 
syeds, advanced from Jlengal with a powerful army. 
Jehauiidar Shah, on the defeat of his troops, fled by 
night to Delhi, where he was put to death. 

Feroksere began his reign, in the year 1713, with 
the usual precautions of an Oriental despot; that is, 
by murdering all who were the objects of his apprehen¬ 
sion. The brave Zulfekkar Khan shared the fate of 
Ills master. Checn Koolish Khan, the son of Ghazi- 
ud-deen Khan, the chief of the Tooranee Moguls,* 
was appointed to the regency of the Deccan, with the 
title of Nizam-ul-Mulk (composer of the state); a 
common title, which he rendered remarkable in the 
modern history of India, by transmitting it to his 
posterity, and along wdth it, a kingdom in that region 
which he was now sent for a little time to superintend. 
The two syeds to whom Feroksere owed his throne, 
now became all-powerfuland it was not long before 
jealousies arose between the weak and timid Kmperor 
and his ministers, which eventually broke out into 

• The Tooranee Moguls were that part of the army which 
consisted of Mogul adventurers newly arrived from Tatary, and 
were so called hi distinction from those who liad been bred in Hin« 
dostan, 
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open discord. Al>oiit the year 171B? Ilussun Khan, 
one of the )>rothers, wJ[io had been made Amcer-ul- 
OmmA, was sent w'illi a large force to reduce the rehel- 
lioiis Alahii-rajah, Ajeet 8iugh, who deemed it hiitter 
to yi(dd than to contend with so powerful an army. 
One of the conditions iniposed upon himw’as, that he 
should give his daughttu* in marriage to the Emperor. 
Slie w^as accordingly conveyed from her father’s 
palace to that of Ilussun, as her adopted father, who 
graced her nu])tials with a magnitic.eTice surpassing 
all that had been hitherto seen in iliudostan. Just at 
this time, the Emperor Avas seize<l most ino[)portunely 
with indisposition, of which he was cured by a medical 
gentleman of the name of Hamilton ; and this cir> 
cumstance led to the granting of the first iin]ieriul 
Jirmaun to the East India Company, liy which tlieir 
goods of export and import w’ere exempted from 
duties or customs, and which Avas regarded as the 
Company’s commercial charter in India, so long as 
they stofKl in need of protection from the princes of 
the countr}\* 

About the same time, Banda, the patriarch and 
leader of the Seiks, fell into the hands of his enemies. 
He had soon collected his followers after they Avere 
dispersed by Shah Allum ; and shortly after the 
accession of Feroksere, the soubahdar of Lahore was 
sent against him, but Avas defeated Avith great slaugh¬ 
ter. The faujdar (chief magistrate) of Birhirid Avas 
next commanded to take the held, but was assassi¬ 
nated in tent by a Seik especially commissioned for 
tlie pu^ose. The governor of Cashmei*e was then 

* Scott’s *' Successots of Aurungzebc,*’ p. 139. in Mill. H. 3ti7 i 
Rennell> Ixvi. Soc also MUl, ill. 2B. These circumstances took 
place in 1715. The imiierial patents^ owing to various delays* 
were not finally despatched till July 1717* 
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appointed to art against the heretics with a great 
army. After many severe engagements, llandu was 
driven to seek refuge in a^for^ and famine compelled 
liim at last to surrender. IJe was sent prisoner to 
the rapitcil, where, after being ignoininiously exposed, 
he was put to death hy torture; and great cruelty 
was exercised towards his followers. 

Ill the Deccan, ISalioojee, the son of ^ambajec, had 
succeeiled to the authority of lus father and grandfather 
as h(‘ad of the Mahratlas, and during tlie distractions 
in the IMogul empire, had experienced little resistance 
in extending the spliere of his domination and exac¬ 
tions. “ Towards tlie clo.se of the reign of Aurnng- 
zehe, ^he widow of llama the brother of Sambajee, 
who, during the minority of Sahoojee, enjoyed a tem¬ 
porary authority, had offered to put a stop to all the 
predatory incursions of the Malirattas under whicJi the 
imperial provinces in Deccan so cruelly suffered, on 
condition of receiving a tenth part, which they call 
deesmuhlcee^ of the revenues of the six provinces w'hich 
composed the viceroyalty of Deccan. The pride of 
Aurnngzehe revolted at the humiliating condition; 
and the offer was rejected with scorn. Daood, Khan 
Punnec, however, wlio governed the country as 
deputy of Zulfekkar, during the reigns of Shah Alium 
and Jehandar, and who cultivated the friendship, 
rather than the enmity of the Mahrattas, agreed to 
purchase deliverance from their incursions by tlie 
payment of even the chmit^ or fourth part of the 
revenues of the Deccannee provinces; reserving only 
such districts as were held mjagheer by any princes 
of the blood-royal, and excluding the Mahrattas from 
the collection, which was to be performed by his own 
officers alone. Upon the arrival of Nizam-ul-Mulk as 
viceroy of Deccan, the chovX gave rise to dispute and 
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hostilities; in which the viceroy gained n battle, and 
might have further checked the pretensions of the free¬ 
booters, had he not been recalled, after enjoying the 
government one year and some months. The Ameer- 
al-f)inrah sent a force to dislodge a Mahratta chief 
who had established a chain of mud forts along the 
road from Surat to Boorahanpore, and, by means of 
them, jdundered or levied a tax upon the merchants 
who trafficked between the two cities. The com¬ 
mander allowed himself to be drawn by tlie wily 
I^Iahratta into a ])]acc of difficulty, where he and the 
greater number of his soldiers lost their lives. A still 
stronger force w'as sent to dislodge the plunderer, 
who declined an action, and was followed by the 
imjierial general as far as Sattara, the residence of 
Sahojec. But, before Sattara was besieged, the Ameer. 
al-Omrah, understanding that danger Avas increasing 
at Delhi, and that even Sahojec had received encou¬ 
ragement from the iimperor to effect his destruction, 
resolved, on any terms, to free himself from the diffi¬ 
culties and emharrassments of a Mahratta war. He 
not only granted the chout^ but he added to it the 
deesm^kkee; nay, admitted the Mahratta agents, with 
a respectable force at Aurungabad, to perform the 
collection of their own portion of the taxes. The pro¬ 
vinces were thus freed from the ravages of military 
incursion; but tlie people were oppressed by three 
sets of exactoi*8: one for the imperial revenue, one 
for the chout, another for the deesmukkee*"* * 

Hussun, giving up to the ISIahrattas such forts as he 
could not garrison, proceeded to the capital with an 
army, of which ten thousand were Alalirattas. He 
was attended by a youth whom he received from 

vol. U.| pp. 389 390> ' 
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Sfihoojee as a son of Sultan Akbar, and wlio was 
treated witli all tbe rcsi»ocC due to a grandson of 
Allimigbire, and a cornpetiten' for the imperial throne. 
On his arrival, Feroksere, deserted by his l)arty, 
tlirew himself nj»on the mercy of the Syeds, and was 
deposed without bloodshed or commotion. Jluffeh-al- 
Dirjaut, sou of Ruffeh-al-Knddcr, a grandson of 
Aurungzehc by a ilaughtcr of Akbar, was then taken 
from among tlie confined ])rinces, and set upon the 
throne, lie was labouring under a consumption, and 
died in live months after his exaltation. During this 
interval, Ferokscre suffered a violent death; whether 
by his own hand or tliat of an assassin, is variously 
affirmed. Iluffch-al-Dowlah, a sickly youth, the 
younger brother of Kuffeli-al-Dirjant, succeeded him 
on the throne, and in three months followed him to 
the grave. The prince who was next invested with 
the symbols of royalty, was Kooshiin Akter, son of 
Kojesteh Akter, the youngest son of Shah Allum,wlio 
began his reign in 1720 , under the title of JMahomed 
Shah. Tims, within thirteen years from the death 
of Alhimghire, five ])rinces of his line had occupied an 
unstable throne; two of whom, together with six 
unsuccessful competitors for the crown, had fafTen hi 
the field, or been put to death. The natural conse¬ 
quence of this degraded state of the regal authority, 
was, a disposition in all the provincial governors to 
shake off their dependency on the head of the empire. 
“ When the princes of the house of Timour were 
so eagerly pursuiiig the conquest of the Deccan,’* Ma¬ 
jor Rennell remarks, “ it seems to have escaped their 
penetration, that this region, which possessed ample 
resources within itself, and innumerable local advan¬ 
tages in point of security from an enemy without, was 
also situated at such a distance from the capital, as to 
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hold out to its viceroy tho temptation of independence, 
whenever a favourable opportunity might offer. Per¬ 
haps, if the Deccan had been originally left to itself, 
the posterity of Timoiir might still have swayed the 
sceptre of Hindostan.” 

Tlie Nizam-ul-Mnlk, after the death of Feroksere, 
had been induced to accept of the soubahdarslvip of Mal- 
wuh. Upon taking possession of his government, he 
found the province in the most disordered state ; tlie 
zemindars aiming at independence, and the wuintry 
overrun with banditti. I'lie vigorous operations neces¬ 
sary for tlic suppression of Uiese enormities, justified 
the conduct of the Nizam in raising troops, provision¬ 
ing his garrisons, and adopting all the measures best 
adapted to strengthen Ins autliority. The Vizir and 
liis brother Avere, however, not slow in discerning that 
thense preparations looked I, jyrmd the mere defence of 
a pi'ovince; and it became an object to remove the 
Nizam, without offending him, from so commanding 
a position. He was solicited to resign that government 
to the Ameer-ul-Omrah, in exchange for either 3Jool- 
tan, Kliandeish, Agra, or Allahabad. An insolent 
reply precipitated hostilities, and the Nizam resolved 
to seize upon the Deccan. Crossing the Nerlmddah, he 
got possession, through bribery, of the strong fortress 
of Asere and the city of Boorhanpore ; ♦ and he was 
soon joined by his relative, Eiwuz Khan, soubahdar of 
Berar, by a Mahratta chief who had quarrelled with 
Sahoojee, and by numbers of zemindars. He encoun¬ 
tered and defeated the army which the bn)thers had 
sent to oppose him ; conquered and slew in battle the 
governor of Aiirungabad, who marched out against 

* Fomierly the capital of KhandeUlu Asere (or Hasser) is fifteen 
miles N. of Boorhanpore. 
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liim; and rfiraained withcmt a rival in the 
The ^^o\'urnor of Dondetahad held out ; but the f'over-m 
nor oi JJ5'der!il)iid joined him with 7000 horse. The 
Aiiieer-uI-Oiiirali now advanced with a p^reat army, 
accompanied ]»y the Emperor; but, on the fourth or 
liftli doy’s march, tluj Syed was assassinated. After 
he liad received the mortal stab, he l\ad.strength to 
cry, Kill tlie Emperor; but the conspirators had taken 
measures for his jirotcction, and tlui Ameer’s nephew, 
who eudeavoiireil to penetrate to tlie imperial tent, 
was overpowered and slain. The Vizir, on hearing 
the fate of his hrolher, took one of the remaining 
princes, and proclaimed him emperor. In a great 
battle fouglit at Shahpore, he was vanquished and 
taken prisoner; and Alahomed Shah, released from 
the state of tutelage iu which he had been held by 
the Syeds, entered his capital in great pomp and cere¬ 
mony, and was hailed as if it had been his accession to 
the throne. 

The Nizam-ul-Mulk was lunv invited from the 
Deccan to receive the office of Vizir. “ lie earnestly 
exhorted the Emperor to apply his own mind to affairs, 
and to infuse vigour into the goyeriuncnt, now r eu | g - 
ing and dtss(»lviiig through negligence and corruption. 
But the pleasjuitries of his gay comj»aiiions, who turned 
the person and the counsels of tlie old and rigid Vizir 
into j-idicuJc, were more agreeable to the enervated 
mind of Mahomed; and the Nizam, in disgust, 
under pretence of coercing a refractory governor in 
Gujerat, withdrew from the capital. Saadut Khan 
was about the same time appointed Soubahdar of Oude. 
The Nizam, having reduced to his obedience the pro¬ 
vince of Gujerat, and taken possession of Malwali, 
which was also added to his extensive government, 
pjdd another visit to the capital, where he found the 
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temper of administration as no^lipfent and dissolute as 
before. Despairing?, or careless of a remedy, and bod¬ 
ing nothing but evil, he thought only of securing Inm- 
self in his extensive dominions j and \inder pretenci; of 
a hunting excursion, left the capital without leave, 
and pursued his march to Deccan. The Ein])eror, who 
now both hated and feared him, dc‘^j)atchcd a private 
message to the g»)vernor of Hyderabad to oj'pose and 
cut him oiF, with a promise of all his government of 
Deccan, as the reward of so meritorious a sen ice. 
The bribe was too great to he resisted ; hut the under¬ 
taker paid the forfeit of his temerity with his life. 
The Nizam, however, was deprived of his ^ izireet, and 
of his new governments of Alalwah and Gujerat. To 
be revenged, he encouraged his deputy in Gujerat to 
resist the imperial commands, and the Malirutta chiefs 
Peehijee and Coantojee, to invade the provinces. 
Some inadequate and unavailing efforts were made to 
oppose the progress of these Mahratta chiefs, who 
were afterwards joined (still at the instigation, it is 
said, of the old Nizam) by Bajeeraow, the general of 
' inoojee. The sti’uggle was upheld with more or less 
ur by the imperial deputies, till about the year 
; when the provinces of Gujerat and Malwuh 
might be regarded as completely reduced under 
Mahratta dominion. Never contented with present 
acquisitions, the Mahrattas made endless encroach¬ 
ments ; and by degi'ees seized upon several districts in 
the soubahs of Agra and Allahabad, plundering even 
to the vicinity of Agra. When opposed by an army, 
they retreated; scoured thT^oiintry; cut off sup¬ 
plies ; and made flying attacks. When the opposing 
army Was obliged to retrace its steps, they immedi- 
ately re«M|ized the country, and still more exten- 
pively diffused. their depredations* During the calai* 
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Aftaiiji I n—A stncn Irom the sun, a mark or royal ttito. 

Ami Fit, Ml j< It, 1 mi it—A Mohaminediu nulilt. 

At Ml 1 N— \ lOUIIlllSblOIUt oi supuMsoi 

Ai Mil -\ colUtiorsIupof rcMmuc used in the senseof \umiltlar. 
Ai Mil n \ii—/>u intcuddut or colltUor ot rc^enuc, du dcuil. 


Baia GiiAi 7—Abo%c the Ghau^<i, iii contradifttinrtion to Pay«ea 
(ill mti below th Ghauts • the high table land ol bouthem 
Indu 

Banvan, lliJMYAN, Banian, W\nfb—a Hindoo increhanloar 
shop-keeper; in Bengal, a money broker 

Bkoah, fii(<o 4 H—a land-measure equal to about the third partol 
an acre, but v trying in different prtn iiiccs 

Bi < i M—A prinooM or lady of high i uik. 

Biivh, DUA.F—>A lady, a.tlUe of rank. 

Bool 11 —A reservoir or tank. 

BuNOAJOiv -In Bengal, a summer dwelling, composed of wood, 
bamboos, mats, and thatehi applied to the oflieeis* houses 
near a eautonment. 


( ANDN —A weight equal to 5(lQ|Bi 
C AHi ooN—An aceountant or agfikiy 

CAi/Y, (Avv/a, Kiry—A J*»dge. tho some as 

Kadi —C auzy ul-CauM# nHm juttlee. 


Cawn, Khan— Lord 

C HANOAJ A— one of the most dsyndadlW^ 

CiiATfAH—An umbrella of 4tAita* 

Chohua H—A staff bearer 

CiioKAB—^A seat, station, or toll. ^ 

CHOueraa, ( u vtivAur— A earavanseitit tfiBid DiTAItOM« 

PHOVT, Choi Ill —a tourth the Mahrtitta diilJlflMi i0‘$ of 
the revenue exacted as tribute* 

Chowby—A whisk to ke^ off flies. 
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Chuklah —A county; a sulxtivision of a rircar. ' 

CiRCAn, SiRKAR—A province or government. In llcngal« applied 
by Europeans to a native chief accountant. 

CooLY, Kuoleb—A mixed race, forming two-thirds of the popu¬ 
lation of Gujerat: the name is given to any porter or 
labourer. 

CosSs Kobsb, Krossah —A road-measure equal to a mile and a 
halfi but varying in some parts to about two miles. 

CRonB—‘Ten millions. 

CsiiATAivA, KsHBTTRy, KHBTiiy—A Iliiidoo of the military 
caste. 

CuTOHKRHy—A court of justice or exchequer. 

CvTWAt<~A police magistrate. 


Dandy —A boatman on tlie Ganges. 

Daroua—A superintendant or overseer. 

Dawk» Dak—a post or post-oihee. 

D£C'(;an—T he south; applied tor the country lying between the 
Nerbudda and the Krishna. 

Dbcoit —A bandit or burglar. 

Dbbiimuokii— A Mahratta zemindar or land-holder. 

DbWAN, Duan. Divan —A place of *' '‘^bly. In llindostan, 
applied to the receiver-gcnerattyj^„^ \'svince, or chief mi¬ 


nister of the revenue. 




.'V J 


eery. 

t rji two rivers; 
between the 


Dbwannbb—J urisdiction of a 

---Adawi.ut—C ourt 

Doad, Doowar-A tract of 
generally 
Jumna and the 
Daoog—A fortified hill 
Dubash—O ne who can name given to a 

banyan in Mad|> 


Di;rbab—A court, 
DmiiiAH—A Mahrai 
Durwan—A gal 


a palace. 



Fakbbb, 

to Ml 
FoujdAb, Pi! 




t i properly apidicd only 

kvemor of a district. 

Unlnal law. 

[Word gentio, a gentile or heattien. 
Tellnga. 

.jaied to a pass through mountains, 41 
[-place; and hence, to a diain of hiOa 
^he^j in potalld junges, as steps* , 
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GonowN, Gadono—A warphouse. 

rroMASTAii—A factor or agent. 

Gookoo. (ii;ku—a spiritual guide i answering to the Hebrew 
rabbi. 

OnAS—In Gujerat, an estate or farm. 

CluAsi A— A native freeholder of Gujerat or Cutcli; used, In a bad 
sense, ns denoting a wild native. 

GunuBE, tJ ADDER—A cusliion of state; a Mahratta term answer¬ 
ing to the Persian nannudt and used in the sense of throne. 

GUICOWAR, GiVK’KAn, GAEKWAR, GaIKKVAD. Gt1Yt:KWAR. 
Goikwar —The family name of the Maliratta sovereign 
of Daroda. 

Gunge— A gianary, depot, or market; a market-town. 

GuuuY, Gukit, Giiun —a wall flanked with towers ; a fortress. 


Hackery— The common car in India. 

Haviddaii —The commander of a fort. 

lliRCAJiKA, Horkaru —A messengcr or Spy; applic<1 to messengers 
hearing despatches, who generally travel on camels. 
lIowDAH—The scat or castle placed on an clepliant, not much 
unlike the body of a sedan. 


Jagiirkr, Jaghibx—A n aasJ^ment of the government share of 
tlie produce of a portion of land, on condition of mUitaiy 
service t a penalclQ lecuxed on land, 
j AGiisKRDAH^tlin haUler of a Jagheer. 
jEB—Lord; a Mahiatta title of honour, often attached to the 
names of diiefh. ^ 
jEKii—A shallow lake'oir m^tauu 
JriooLA— A rope-bridge. 

J UNODU—Unclnared finsM^land eovAitod with hruslmood. 


Khbtry—S ee Cbhatrwa, ■ . 

Kiddadar—T he warder of l^ipta^nder of a fort, 

Kubuoon—A brigade of 

Lak, Lao—a hundred thoui|i^'< 

Lascar—A camp-follower; 

men, . 

worship of 

Siva or Mahadeo. 

Loot Y—A plunderer. 


i^ousand. 


and artillery- 


Maha— Great; as maha-iajah, 
^AHAL, Mahl, Mhai,—a pUice or leo^ 
I^NBooN—The rainy geaioaw _ 
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»(Penlan.)^ ciisMon or chair of ittatei A tiftnme* 
:1av¥S|:DOV» MuvAao^VBBtE'Minlfitexcar insj^tectw 

'^43aft»i KAMTAUtti NArB-;r{^patlyiNaibln.tt^ singular^ making 
^4 ., Nawaub in theZ-pluraJ.')—A li^uty or lord lieutenant i k 
viceroy. . 

NAbc^VreiKR—Theheredkiiry tltlebozn by the viceroys of Oude« 
i»evt<nisly to their assuming that of Padshah or I^ing. 
Saoor, Naoobk, Nucmiub^A tovm.* 

.KAik-’-hlastGr i answering to tl^itefdhainniedan Aga^ in tlie sense 
, of a petty miUtanr o&een a corporal of sepoys* 

NATit—A chief; a military caste in Malabar. 

Kasim* NiX4^,-»AdipinistTatioQ« or an administrator I l^cbikF 
mag|MxateofapH)vijioe. 

tMi Mox^K^The administrator or regiilamr of the emp^.t. 
’;'h ^reditary title of the viceroy of the Deccan* by fitted^' 
, peahA styled the Niffiid; <«r the Nabob of Hyder.*')ad* 
JfikASiW AnAWLOT~The court of criinin|^:^U8tlce. 

Kvioi'AU—A streamiet or watec-courr' 


Om&a ti-o-A mogul coble or grande^, 

PAgoca—A luime 1ki)|irQpcrly 
^temple; Mm* a 
eoralw and Aoon. 

PAbTAfk, j^ARIAH—An 
pAvbnjg Gh^AWi—Tim 
pEoid—A footxNm i d.£ 
PaaouNUAB-^ disitic 


-l^sranwA 
the 



(0 a'Hindoo 
saatm as the 
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